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ROBERT MWINTYRE 


Scotianp has well earned her reputation of bringing the 
greatest of her sons out of the humblest abodes. We have learned 
full well that if we would look for the birthplace of her poets, her 
theologians and scholars, her masters in any craft in church or 
state, we must expect to find our way to the lowliest roofs. Thus, 
when we would find the birthplace of Bishop Robert McIntyre, 
we must go to such a place as Burns, recollecting his own origin, 
drew in his Cotter’s Saturday Night. When we are told that 
Robert McIntyre was born in Selkirk, we may know in advance 
that his father was a weaver. Selkirk is near the Tweed, famous 
for its cloths; it is a comparatively short walk to the south from 
Abbotsford ; it is in the midst of the Scott country, and the Scotch 
looms, and in the middle of the last century had little else than the 
making of cloth on which to subsist. The father then was a weaver, 
and very poor. He was a Presbyterian, with a Presbyterian 
mother of his children. In patience, mildness of manner, and 
spiritual beauty, this mother taught her sons the catechism, the 
Scriptures and the habit of prayer. Robert was none too healthy 
as a child, but in the rough gymnasium of poverty and toil he 
attained a physique which, never weakened by any vicious habit, 
promised him length of days. Always master of himself, urbane, 
and optimist, hearty in laughter, in later years a mystic, beyond 
the reach of pecuniary need, it would seem that he should have 
passed far beyond the allotted stadium of threescore years and ten ; 
and that it proved otherwise, shocked the church with sorrow and 
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surprise. The deadly carbuncle, which in a day, as it were, bur- 
rowed to the vital cord in Jeremiah H. Bayliss and Daniel A. 
Goodsell, also found in Robert McIntyre its fatal mark; and in 
our hospital in Chicago, August 30, 1914, at the age of sixty-two 
years and ten months, he met his end. 

We have already recorded the poverty in which Robert 
McIntyre was born. To better the condition of his family, the 
father joined the stream of emigrants to America. To get the 
necessary funds, the father auctioned off all their household effects. 
The lad was seven. He has remarked how he did not realize the 
pinch of their poverty until he saw a man carrying away his little 
wagon, about his only plaything. He ran after him screaming; he 
was quieted only by the assurance that a better one awaited him 
in the land the great ship would fetch him to—a promise future 
hardships never made good. 

On arriving in Philadelphia, the father found business con- 
ditions depressed. He wandered all day searching for a job; he 
came home at night so depressed at sight of his empty larder and 
the wistful eyes, he could but weep. Often the future Bishop 
went to bed hungry. And when Christmas came, he could not 
understand that the wagon, the promised toy, never appeared. 
His mother, weakened under the burden, fell sick; she died. In 
her last moments she called the lad to her and made him promise 
never to touch intoxicating liquors. Every Scotch mother will 
understand that. In the face of pressure from every side, he kept 
his pledge. When he was large enough to begin a trade, he was 
apprenticed to a brick layer. The very first day he was sent for 
the customary bucket of beer. When it had been passed around, it 
was pressed upon him. He would not drink. He was immediately 
persecuted. But he told his story of his mother’s death and the 
promise she exacted. He was not discharged. His master threat- 
ened that any workman who imposed upon him for his fidelity to 
that vow would himself be instantly discharged. This fidelity to 
an ideal, no matter where it led him, and utterly without thought 
of its consequences to himself, was a primal trait of Robert 
McIntyre till his latest breath. He was without bluster. He 
knew no tricks of the mock-hero and poseur, but when the moment 
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came, he was all there, no lion braver, no saint more silent in 
victory. 

He was not twenty when the great fire laid Chicago in ashes. 
His bricklayer’s trade took the young man there: he helped rebuild 
the Tremont Hotel; and later found his way to Saint Louis, where 
he laid brick in the walls of Lindell Hotel. Later still, when the 
inner compunction thrust him into the ministry and he was sent 
to the hardest appointment in the Illinois Conference, he brought 
that brick mason’s trowel into action again, laying the brick, as 
he whistled and laughed, into the walls of Easton church. He 
never hid that trowel. It hung always in his study. We do not 
recall whether it was suspended by a blue ribbon, but certainly 
he thought it his prize. Near it hung a little crown of long, needle- 
like thorns, he had purchased at Golgotha. No greater impulse 
to eloquence could thrill him into excitement than the sight of 
those two emblems, and the thought that his Leader, who wore the 
thorny crown, had also handled the rough tools of the Galilean 
carpenter shop. He was a member of the Bricklayers Union when 
he died. He never screened the fact that his hands had been 
calloused by manual labor; if ever he did glory a bit, it was when 
he took a squint at that trowel, or lustily cried “Mort” when he 
wanted a helper to step a little faster to his aid. The smell of the 
soil was as dear to him as the heather in bloom. It kept him 
unspoiled by fame amid the bowings and incense of appreciation 
and even adulation ; it kept him natural, human, and simple. 

Robert McIntyre would not have been a true Scot had he not 
had the Scotch “ha’e ma doots,” the Scotch proclivity to cross- 
examine ideas, the Scotch liking for solid books. And the young 
bricklayer was quickened in his sometimes savage cross-question- 
ings of providence and theology by his memory of the mental 
sufferings of his father, the heroism of his mother, and the early 
death of both, leaving him, while only a child in years, the head of 
the household of five little children. “My brother’s heart was 
softened and his thoughts turned toward religion, but I became 
rebellious and soon plunged in skepticism,” is his testimony. He 
carried Tom Paine in his jeans to his day’s job, and devoured it 
while his fellow workmen were eating their lunches or passing 
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around the pails brought back from the nearest bar. He says: 
“T lapsed into a blank atheism and declared that a God who would 
rob a poor helpless family of its natural support was no God at all.” 
He scoffed at the Bible. He scorned the church. He tried to 
hinder others in the way of salvation. He became in habit a 
Pharisee, pointing to his own clean life in comparison with the 
failings of certain who outwardly professed the name of Christ. 
When the Light broke on him, he repented bitterly of his Pharisa- 
ism. His own words, thirty and more years after his conversion, 
were: “Shame flushes my face as I recall my mean censure of 
struggling church members, and a sinking sense of my ignorance 
and cruel misjudgment of humble folks far better than myself.” 

But this experience, proud, flinty, bitterer than the loneliness 
of the midnight Scottish moor, was brief, and its influence deep- 
ened his character, his sympathies, and his optimism forever 
afterwards. 

It was a cold February night in 1877, and young McIntyre, 
then twenty-six, was.threading the wind-swept pavements of Saint 
Louis. He passed the First Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
where he heard singing, and went in. Dr. Bushong, of Central 
Methodist Episcopal Church, happened to be present, and was 
invited to preach. The sermon hit the young skeptic like an arrow. 
“For the first time,” he said long afterward, “I saw sin as it is, 
and the sight shook me like an aspen.” The tides do not run 
more vehemently up Solway Firth than the tides of conviction ran 
up the stony shores of his spirit. Faith surged up, his mother’s 
dying prayer, her word of anxious blessing, his sense of sin, his 
need. He went again. He records his experience: “When the 
call for penitents was made, I was deeply convicted, yet in stiff- 
necked defiance, I refused to go; I had often ridiculed the ‘altar,’ 
and would not surrender. I was violently exercised. A psycholog- 
ical storm raged within; my deepest nature seemed rent and torn. 
I held fast to the seat and said: ‘If I get out to the street I will 
keep away from this place.’ Thus I struggled, pale and trembling, 
until the preacher raised his hand for the benediction. Then I 
heard a voice saying: ‘Young man, if you leave this place 
unsaved, you are forever lost.’ Then the flood of pent up feeling 
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burst the dyke, and I ran to the chancel and fell prone. I recalled 
nothing for some moments, but soon heard above my sobs the 
sweet old hymn: ‘Come to Jesus just now.’ A mountain 
of guilt pressed me to the floor. I could scarcely live; my spirit 
seemed to rive my very flesh. With laboring breath I prayed 
the Deist’s invocation, ‘O God help me!’ A stately, white- 
haired woman heard my plea. She said, ‘You don’t pray right; 
God can never hear you while you pray that way. Pray this way, 
and God will hear you: “Lord, help me for Jesus’ sake!’’’ I did it, 
and on the word, the mountain fled away, and a sea of heavenly 
love swept over me. I, even I, was pardoned, reborn, adopted. 
I saw the Father’s face over me. I knew the Father’s arms under 
me. I felt the Father’s heart against mine. All the world seemed 
new, and all the dear ones round me rejoiced as with streaming 
eyes I tried to tell, in my first stammering rapture, what a glorious 
Redeemer I had found. I slept but little for joy that night, and 
the next morning I preached my first sermon in my boarding 
house, while we waited in the sitting room for the breakfast bell. 
I said to the men who knew me as foremost in opposition to the 


gospel, ‘Friends, you know my past, how outspoken I was against 
religion ; now I am a Christian, converted last night, and resolved 
to serve Jesus with a glad spirit and obedient will. I hope I have 
your good wishes, and that you will go with me on the heavenly 
way.’ Some wished me well, and shook my hand fervently, some 
scoffed at me, even as I prayed for them. Then I tasted the 
bitterness I had given others, and thus began the pilgrimage of 


one who goes ‘sorrowful, yet always rejoicing.’ ” 


That was in 1877. He hurried to Vanderbilt University. 
The next year he entered the itinerant ministry of the Illinois 
Annual Conference on trial. The story goes that when he was 
consulted as to his appointment, he answered: “The hardest 
place you have, please.” He got it. He was read out by Bishop 
Merrill for the little town of Easton, and there it was his trowel 
sang again as he tapped the bricks in the rising wall of a little 
church, destined to be, if not a shrine, at least an inspiration for 
many a year to not a neighborhood merely, but to a Conference 
and a denomination, Some one has said, “He asked for the hardest 
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place. He got what he wanted. But he made the desert to which 
he was sent to rejoice and blossom as the rose.” 

Robert McIntyre’s rise was rapid. Gifted with an eloquence 
and an elocution which enchanted the greatest multitudes, he was 
rapidly advanced from the lowliest place to the highest. He did 
not change. He was the same man. The ladder he went up was 
not built by the disparagement or envy of others. Rather it was 
the upward pull of a “watchful waiting” church. He was sent to 
Marshall, Charleston, Urbana, the seat of the State University, all 
in the Illinois Conference, and then in 1888, at thirty-six, and 
only nine years since he entered the ministry, to Grace Church, 
Chicago. This shocked him. Not accustomed to self-flattery, 
forgetful of his wonderful oratorical powers till then really un- 
tested, and never given to a turkey-cock spreading of his feathers, 
he feared a failure in this, the then most responsible church in 
Chicago. It would be a pleasing, but possibly improper, lifting of 
the curtain to speak of the bolstering effect of his domestic life at 
that moment. It is a fact that it was the faith his wife had in his 
power of mastery that first quieted his fears. For that matter, in 
that particular—an ideal home life—he was singularly blessed. 
He made a discovery: the principal difference between the con- 
gregation which packed the little church in his earliest charge 
on the prairies and his new semicathedral was, as he said, “in 
Chicago there were more of them.” That was all; and the secret 
he never forgot. He discovered that at bottom all human hearts 
are human; they are alike. As he said, all art, all great fiction is 
founded on that. Elemental feeling belongs to humanity, whether 
in Topsy, or Enoch Arden, or Jean Valjean, or Burns, or the 
tragic pictures of Euripides and Shakespeare. The human heart 
is human. That is the secret of Buddha. That it is which 
makes the story of the Nazarene of Gethsemane and Calvary melt 
the heart of king and pauper; that guarantees to it, as Renan has 
exclaimed, its compelling immortality. Robert McIntyre dis- 
covered that what had won in Easton won in Chicago. And 
because the bricklayer, orator, pastor, bishop, keenly felt it and 
never forgot it, he was able to sweep all heart strings. 

Just before he went to Chicago, the young clergyman, 
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impressed with its meaning to his ministry, felt the need of looking 
on Palestine, on Bethlehem, Nazareth, Bethany, Jerusalem, 


“Those holy fields, 
Over whose acres walked those blessed feet 
Which over fourteen hundred years ago were nailed, 
For our advantage, on the bitter cross.” 


But a few weeks before he was stricken with his fatal malady, 
sitting side by side on the spacious porch of the Oklahoma City 
episcopal mansion, and under an Angelus sunset on the prairie, 
he told this writer of his experience, yes, of his steerage experi- 
ences—sensations the outbreak of the European convulsions had 
but a few weeks before prepared us to understand. There was a 
quiet laughter as he spoke, and paced the porch: but, said he, even 
that means of travel paid. It recalled to him not his own early 
poverty, but what his father and mother had undergone to better 
the life of their children. And as for Egypt and Palestine, on 
his lips those who heard his wonderful word-pictures were trans- 
ported there by his hypnotic spell. The street cars lined up to 
move the congregations. When he went to Denver for four years 
it was the same. In the famous auditorium of Trinity Church, 
with its wonderful Tiffany glass, and its organ then without a 
superior in this hemisphere, Robert McIntyre preached, as Bishop 
Walden testified, to the greatest Methodist congregation on the 
planet. It was then that the University of Denver admitted him 
to the degree of Doctcr of Divinity. 

The sermons of Dr. McIntyre were pictures; and by that we 
do not mean they were empty, polysyllabic bubbles, that exploded 
while you looked at them and left no memory except that of a 
verbose, auto-intoxication, delivered sing-song, sound-foam, sig- 
nifying nothing. Quite the contrary. Dr. McIntyre first firmly 
grasped a fact. He dug at the roots of its meaning. He grasped 
principles. Then he interpreted, or rather he translated, those 
principles by pictures, into what men see, and feel. Was not that 
the method of the-Preacher from Galilee, who “spoke in parables, 
and without a parable spake he not unto them”? Wherein Dr. 
McIntyre was unusual was his etching power; he did not draw 
his pictures with a sloppy whitewash brush, nor with a sesqui- 
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pedalian vocabulary. His words usually were simple Saxon. But 
once after a subject, whether the creative days of Genesis, the 
pyramids, the Wyandotte Caverns, the Chicago Fire, or the 
delicious strawberries, he took his palette in hand, and with sure 
stroke, where every word was a color, quickly made you see exactly 
what he was seeing, feel exactly what he was feeling, moved with 
the emotions which were swaying him. Truth with him was not 
an abstraction; albeit could a Scotchman avoid a syllogism? 
Truth was stated as one might state a theorem. But immediately, 
like Aaron’s stick, it budded and blossomed ; and the blossoms were 
not tied on, they grew out of the vitality in the rod itself. The 
blossoms he disclosed simply showed how vital, how beautiful a 
common stick could be. He was with words as Turner was with 
his colors. 

Dr. McIntyre was a phrase maker. In this—each after his 
kind—he was like Bishop Fowler, who would work for hours on a 
phrase—and never forget it. Can one forget such McIntyrian 
mots as “thin as mountain mist and blue as a Saxon baby’s eyes” ! 
He was creative, but he was not, like that magician now in the 
Episcopal Board, spontaneous and intuitive, but who scarcely dare 
trust himself to repeat from memory even the Lord’s Prayer. Dr. 
McIntyre, created as Angelo created with mallet and chisel, plus 
labor, or as Tennyson, his manuscript blurred with many cor- 
rections. His imagination was wonderful. Not inexact, not 
bewildered, not aurora chasing, not false; but exact, definite, so 
exact that he was able to describe the wonder in detail, until you 
saw it exactly—and possessed it forever. 

His lecture on the Wyandotte Caverns, not his most frequent, 
but by far his greatest lecture, is an example. In it he described 
the little candle in the vast, cavernous gloom, the fight of the little 
flame with the encompassing darkness, billows of darkness surging 
against the little light. We never heard the lecture save only 
once, and that, it seems, a lifetime ago; but we feel as we 
write the chill, the everlasting and omnipotent midnight of 
that vast cavern, enraged and trying to overwhelm that little 
candle. That was Robert McIntyre’s power. He was absolutely 
conversational in his elocution, Thus he did not overwhelm you. 
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Thus he led you to the brink of the precipice before you knew it. 
If you drew back and caught your breath, it was because you had 
the sensation of being there, and being there alone. 

At the risk of being tiresome, we are going to linger on this 
subject for another paragraph, not more to analyze Robert 
McIntyre than to be of possible help to such of our younger readers 
as are forming their habits and methods of public speaking. 
Bishop McIntyre once confided to this writer what it was that made 
his descriptions so effective. He said: “I made the discovery 
that I could not make my congregations and audiences feel what 
I was describing by defining simply the object I had in hand, the 
height of a precipice in feet. For example, I found that I made 
them see the precipice I was describing when I described how I 
felt when I was looking down into the vortex myself. They might 
wonder—and yawn—when I told them it was so many feet to the 
bottom of the precipice; but they drew back when I described how 
I approached the edge, the cracks in the rock, the sticks, the edge, 
and how my brain reeled as I hung on and leaned out over the 
cracked edge there under the sky.”” This is worth thinking through. 
It requires the real artist’s self-restraint in such description—it is 
but a short distance in oratory from artistic reserve to bombastic 
and maudlin declamation; but, after all, that is the secret; it is 
the hypnotic clue to power, and happy is he who, after much 
discipline, is sufficient thereunto. 

From Denver, where Dr. McIntyre tested every inch of 
Trinity auditorium in days before stringent fire regulations reg- 
ulated the places permissible for chairs and standing room, he 
went back to Chicago. He went to Denver in 1892. He filled al! 
the down churches; and had those churches begun fifteen minutes 
after Trinity began, their pastors might have mistaken why it was 
that their own congregations came in late. In 1896 he went to 
new Saint James, Chicago, and there repeated his record. 

It was understood that during certain weeks in the summer, 
Dr. McIntyre was free to take his message abroad through the land. 
In consequence, few lecturers had so wide a popularity. He drew 
vast crowds. His lectures were homely, as well as brilliant. Whit- 
comb Riley’s poems were on his tongue’s end. In fact the mental 
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affinity was such that in a sense, at least, Robert McIntyre entered 
the same field of art, if he did not, indeed, compete for Riley's 
laurels. A volume of poems was the result. It bears the title, 
At Early Candle Light—and no title could be more apt. The 
book is full of what men and women think of “between the dark 
and the daylight,” when the spirit shakes off the shackles and 
dust of the real, the tug, the fate, the garish day, and flies free 
across field and darkening woods, across sunset meadows and 
clover blooms, brooks and fire flies in the dusk, to what and whom 
it loves. Here are some of the titles in the book: “Knee Deep,” a 
poem of the marshes and the frogs piping among the water lilies, 
“Knee deep, knee deep!” “When the Gold Is on the Willow,” a 
song of the brook, in which the naked feet of the boy wade; “The 
Country Road,” leading past the odorous fields, with a tribute 
withal to the weaver’s lassie, and that road near the Tweed, where 
he cooled his weary heart in the turf; “Mirror Lake,” an inter- 
pretation of Yosemite; Gordon, “Dead in Khartoum” ; and one of 
his very best, “Logan of Illinois”; “Our Whyte Ladye,” Frances 
Elizabeth Willard; “Brave Daughter of Democracy”; “On the 
Timber Line”; “Four Feet on the Fender”; a remarkable poem, 
“The River of Lost Souls,” born of the caiion of Las Animas; 
“The Whistling Boy.” There are fifty and more poems; almost 
without exception they are perfect in form. The poet favored the 
dactyl, which is the natural movement, not only of the horse’s feet, 
but of gay rural narratives. In his use of meter, McIntyre some- 
times suggests Kipling, in whose very lines you can hear the roll of 
the drum and the stroke of swords. 
At Early Candle Light opens with this poem: 
This fell to me, to strike the strings 
Of mine own harp with strenuous hand; 
Refreshed to tell the joy that rings 


Through all the course of common things, 
Believing some would understand. 


No tale is here of those old days 
When warriors went in armor dress; 

Melodious words and honeyed lays 

Seem all too smooth to fitly phrase 
The making of the mighty West. 
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Here winds the woodbine, wet with dew, 
And here the canes of cat-tails grow; 
Here lift the bells of larkspurs blue, 
And morning-glories such as grew 
From out the loam of long ago. 


And may I not quote one stanza from his poem, “The Whyte 
Ladye’”’-—written immediately after Frances E. Willard passed 
from earth: 

Doth thine anointed vision see, 

Brave daughter of democracy, 

How Church and State together bow 

Above thy casket, weeping now? 

They loved thee so, best of our best, 

Thou Miriam of the mighty West; 

Who dauntless led thy deathless band 

“For God, and home, and native land.” 


There is always a cumulative movement in his ideas in his 
poetry, generally a braiding together of the temporal, and physical, 
and the spiritual—a certain transcendentalism that ran to the 
heart and meaning of things. 

At this period Dr. McIntyre wrote also his one novel, A 
Modern Apollos, a composite made up largely of the influences 
on his mind of his lectures on the war and the mysterious cave. 
It is graphic, but as a work of art it has psychological defects and 
will scarcely survive. Some poems, however, will live. 

But all the while those who weighed the psychology of Robert 
McIntyre realized that still something was lacking in his min- 
istry—there was needed a deeper note, a something that comes 
not from study, from art, no, not even from supreme natural 
endowments. There is an enduement that is not of earth ; a beauty, 
a power that are alone from heaven. Man is capable of art: but 
unction belongs to a deeper baptism—a deeper consciousness of the 
riches of love in Christ Jesus. Men said, “What will Robert 
McIntyre accomplish when he enters deeply into the holiest place 
and receives the vital power?” The moment came. A serious 
throat difficulty attacked him during his Saint James pastorate, 
Chicago, and in 1901 he resigned and sought to help his infirmity 
by a change of climate. This took him to Los Angeles, where he 
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purchased a home. While Dr. McIntyre was residing there, Dr. 
R. S. Cantine, so long the pastor of First Church, died. Dr. 
McIntyre was asked to be his successor. A year and more had 
elapsed since leaving Saint James; his throat was healed; and in 
October, 1902, the invitation to First Church was accepted. In 
January, 1904, Dr. Charles B. Allen, who had been led to Christ 
by Rev. Henry A. Buchtel, conducted Pentecostal services in First 
Church, Los Angeles. He preached the full gospel, the full 
measure of perfect love. Dr. McIntyre seemed strongly moved. 
On him, too, the dawn of a new day broke—and with it the new 
power. Baptized with this power from heaven, a new man 
emerged. The people saw it, heard, and believed. He would say 
every night to the evangelist: “Go ahead, Charles; God bless you 
to-night. Don’t forget the ‘double cure.’ There are many here 
who need it.” He, himself, henceforth had one message, per- 
meating, illuminating all his preaching—the blessedness, the 
power, of full salvation, the riches of love in Christ Jesus. When 
he left First Church for that loftiest task and dignity assigned him 
by the General Conference of 1908, in his final sermon he 
recounted these things. He told his experience. He ended: “I 
have told you of sanctification. . . . Holiness is in the Bible, 
in the Old and New. The Bible is a holy book; in fact, the word 
holy is on the outside of it. It is the Holy Bible, and it was sent 
to make this world holy. . . . This is my final word to you, 
my beloved people. I hope to meet you in heaven. I want to meet 
you all there, and I never can without holiness, for ‘without holi- 
ness no man shall see the Lord.’” And so it came about naturally, 
as the sunrise follows the morning star, that Robert McIntyre 
became known, not as Robert McIntyre the orator, but as Robert 
McIntyre the saint. 

The General Conference of 1908 met in Baltimore. Robert 
MeIntyre was present as a visitor. Five hundred and twelve 
votes were necessary to elect a bishop. On the first ballot Robert 
McIntyre got only 181. On every succeeding ballot he steadily 
grew upon the Conference. On the sixteenth ballot he was 
elected, and on Sunday, May 31, presented by his well-loved 
and devoted classmates in the Illinois Conference, Dr. Christie 
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Galeener and Dr. A. W. Adkinson, of the Southern California 
Conference, he was consecrated a Bishop in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. 

Of Robert McIntyre, the bishop, but little is to be said, for 
but yesterday he was walking among us, and we need scarcely be 
reminded of what is clearly seen. As a bishop, he was after his 
kind. The practical nature of the Scot made him deeply inter- 
ested in the affairs of the church, and yet there was the detachment, 
the aloofness, of one whose thoughts sought the cloister, on the 
platform rather than the map of detailed stratagem. He was 
ready to dedicate churches, raise debts, and uniformly he was vic- 
torious; he was ready to render aid as opportunity might offer. 
And he did. But he was not one to sit down, pencil and slate in 
hand, and calculate, devise small details—even if the small details 
were the small hinges on which great doors of opportunity might 
swing. That he left to those who understood, as he felt he could 
not know the local factors, persons, strategy. He would willingly 
lecture to help the financial stress; he would be present and give 
the enterprise his blessing, but the midnight lamp burned above 
the mystic, the thinker, rather than the calculating man of affairs. 
He was the Mazzini of the campaign rather than the Garibaldi. 
His administration of the Annual Conferences was careful, thought- 
ful, but a trifle too deliberate to arouse enthusiasm; his insight 
into human nature, however, appeared equal to his office. If any- 
where he failed at this, it was in this, that he simply could not and 
would not hear disparaging estimates of brother ministers. In a 
few instances this led to a conclusion that the subsequent record 
did not justify. As a presiding officer he grew; his memory 
retained the parliamentary labyrinth of any pending question ; it 
was pleasing to observe him unravel a parliamentary tangle. Once 
in General Conference in Minneapolis, a question on which there 
was some feeling came up, and the contest was too swift for his 
deliberate type of mind. In consequence, the Conference took the 
bit, and for a few minutes ran wild. But what of that? In that 
tornado he needed not a better understanding, but a louder mallet, 
and a more imperious temper. However, that is all forgotten, or if 
recalled, is understood. 
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Bishop McIntyre’s first episcopal residence was Saint Paul. 

That quadrennium was his novitiate. After four years, he and 
Bishop Quayle exchanged episcopal jurisdictions and residences. 
He took upon his heart every interest of the young State of 
Oklahoma, the University, the churches, the hospital, prohibition, 
the trying frontier; he visited the District Conferences, he dedi- 
cated churches, he lectured to pay church debts, his door stood 
wide open for all who would lay upon his heart their needs. At 
the same time, it is to be said that what he brought to this jurisdic- 
tion was not initiative so much as it was inspiration. He lifted 
men rather than their problems, and as he went to and fro, there 
remained always the afterglow of sanctity 

His home life, always beautiful, grew more beautiful with the 
years. Rich, simple—as Milton translated the untranslatable line 
of Horace, having “the rich ornament of simplicity.” He loved 
the prairies of Oklahoma, their far dawns and sunsets, just as he 
had loved the cajions and crags of Colorado, or the swish or boom 
of the ocean in California. He loved the free moving West; he 
ardently desired to strengthen those who carried the weight of the 
evangelization of the frontier. And on a day in the late autumn of 
1914, it fell that the deadly carbuncles attacked him. He was 
taken to our hospital in Chicago. He grew decidedly worse. 
Bishop McDowell called. “How are you, Bobby Burns?” he asked. 
“Oh, Marse Chan,” said the sick man, recalling the name he used 
to give his old comrade in their Colorado days, “I have in my 
episcopal area too many comforters.” He would smile still, 
though death was in the room. There was a prayer, another smile, 
and silence. 

Of course he could smile, and, like Gilbert Haven in that, 
just a bit even while death shuffled toward the bed. And why 
not? Death to him was but an incident, another promotion. He 
had lived a stainless life; he had fought a good fight; he had kept 
the faith ; he had dreamed, and he had followed the gleam, leading 
thousands to a closer walk with God. And now, with a smile 
for a well-loved comrade, like men who part for the night, he spoke 
a phrase that obliterated twenty years. “Marse Chan” cannot 
forget. The body was taken to Oklahoma City, where services 
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were held, and in time to beautiful California, from which he had 
gone into the episcopacy, and there it sleeps. 

In one of the two or three sermons by Bishop McIntyre that 
have been preserved, he says: “I sometimes think that when the 
day of judgment comes to me, I will have to bank on one of the 
Beatitudes for all my hopes, and that is this, “Blessed are they that 
hunger and thirst after righteousness, for they shall be filled.’ 
[ can claim that. If I ever get into heaven, it will be through 
this gate, for I have hungered and thirsted for more and more of 
divine good. That is my prayer, and that is my hope. God our 
Father will always appreciate our efforts. I may merely have 
muddled affairs in my anxiety; but He will take the will for the 
deed, and appreciate what his little ones do, and the great God will 
stoop down and kiss us and say, ‘Well done, good and faithful 
servant, enter into the Father’s house.’ ” 

It is so. And it is not “at early candle light”; it is the early 
dawn with Robert McIntyre; and the light in which he walks is 
the light of the Lamb on the throne. 


Bhatia 9: Gharcane 
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TWO INTERPRETERS OF HISTORY: A SIGNIFICANT 
INTERCHANGE BETWEEN PRUSSIA AND ENGLAND 


Ir is a strange conjunction that placed a diplomat of Prus- 
sian ancestry at the head of the British embassy in Vienna during 
the crisis of last August and at the same time has given to a blue- 
blooded Englishman, son and grandson of distinguished British 
naval men, the role of literary exponent of German might and 
glory. Among the signers of the pathetic appeal of German pro- 
fessors and authors to the outer world demanding fairness for Ger- 
many the name of Houston Chamberlain will be found. His 
second wife, whom he married some eight years ago, is a daughter 
of Richard Wagner, the composer, whose biography he has written 
with a devotee’s enthusiasm. His exposition of Kant and Kantism 
he regards as the best thing he has published. But the book which 
has made him known, and was received with positive delight in 
Germany when it came out sixteen years ago, is his Grundlagen 
des Neunzehnten Jahrhunderts, a brilliant philosophy of history 
extending to twelve hundred pages. So highly does the German 
Kaiser value its inspiring qualities that he advised every high- 
school boy in Germany to get acquainted with it. Five years since 
an English translation appeared, The Foundations of the Nine- 
teenth Century, with an introduction by Lord Redesdale, of the 
British diplomatic service, who as plain Mr. Mitford wrote the 
classic Tales of Old Japan. The book is written to prove that 
there is a divinely commissioned superior race in history, the Ger- 
man or Teutonic, whose destiny is to rule the world. It must be 
noted here that Mr. Chamberlain, although he writes German as 
fluently as a German—eloquently, indeed—was not born in Ger- 
many, nor did he receive his early education in that country. He 
was born in Dickens’s town of Portsmouth, went to school at a 
French lycée, and afterwards attended the English public school 
of Cheltenham; so that his German cult was a later influence, 
strongly as it has affected him. 

If Houston Chamberlain has been a gift and a boon to modern 
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Germany, interpreting his ideals, equally so was Christian von 
junsen, better known as the Chevalier Bunsen, a gift from Prussia 
to England. The meeting eighty years ago at Rome of Thomas 
Arnold, whose influence as headmaster of Rugby was to be so in- 
calculable on young English manhood, and Bunsen, then secretary 
to the Prussian Embassy, was fraught with the deepest import. 
The Prussian Minister was the great Niebuhr, whom Bunsen later 


succeeded, Both Niebuhr and Bunsen were profound thinkers and 


men of imagination who could throw the flashlight of philosophical 
insight upon the history of the past. Once and again the German 
mind has fructified in a wonderful way the more practical English 
type. It was so with John Wesley and the Herrnhuters; with 
Coleridge ; and with Thomas Carlyle. Some one has remarked of 
John Henry Newman that if he had come into contact with Ger- 
man thinking at the critical period of his manhood he would never 
have entered the Roman Catholic Church. For thirty years from 
this time the relations between London and Berlin were to be close 
and friendly. The friendship between Arnold and Bunsen 
ripened, and there is a permanent record of it in the Letters to 
Chevalier Bunsen scattered throughout Dean Stanley’s fine biog- 
raphy of the great schoolmaster. Arnold called one of his 
daughters after his Prussian friend. 

It seemed only natural that these two countries, Prussia and 
England, Protestant and progressive, should follow a common Eu- 
ropean policy. They fought together in the tremendous struggle 
against Napoleon and triumphed together at Waterloo. Germans 
like Niebuhr were friendly to England and Englishmen. It is in- 
teresting to read the account of Arnold’s first interview with 
Niebuhr: “He expressed repeatedly his great affection for Eng- 
land, saying that his father had accustomed him from a boy to read 
the English newspapers in order that he might early learn the 
opinions and feelings of Englishmen. On the whole, I was most 
delighted with my visit.” This interview took place in the year 
1830. Some five years later Arnold pays a remarkable tribute to 
the excellence of the Prussian government. “The French govern- 
ment,” he says, “is, I think, the most truly liberal and ‘advancing’ 
that exists in Europe, next perhaps to the Prussian, which is one 
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of the most advancing ever known.” In his journal of date, July 
23, 1841, just a year before his death, he writes: “Much as I like 
coming abroad I am never for an instant tempted to live abroad: 
not even in Germany, where assuredly I would settle if I were 
obliged to quit England.” A time was approaching when his 
friend Bunsen would have a career in England as Prussian Min- 
ister. In Arnold’s Life and Correspondence there is a letter dated 
Rugby, June 13, 1840, addressed to the Chevalier Bunsen at 
Berne. It opens with a reference to the recent death of Frederick 
William III, who had reigned for forty-three years, and the hopes 
raised by the accession of his son, Frederick William IV: “The 
extract which you wrote out for me is, indeed, glorious, and fills 
one with thankfulness to God who has raised up such a king in a 
great Protestant country at this momentous time; when the great 
enemy in his two forms at once—Satan and Antichrist, the blas- 
phemy of the Epicurean Atheist and the idolatry of the lying and 
formal spirit of priestcraft—is assailing the church with all his 
might. May Christ’s strength and blessing be with the King and 
with you, that Prussia may be as the mountain of the Lord, the 
city of God upon a hill, whose light cannot be hid.” The new 
king was a well-meaning man, with strong evangelical leanings. 
He had a high regard for Bunsen, and meant to use him to further 
his policy. 

The Chevalier Bunsen was a self-made man. His father was a 
farmer, who was compelled by poverty to enter the army. Born 
at Kolbach in northern Germany in 1791, he studied at the uni- 
versities of Marburg and Goettingen. There he formed the ac- 
quaintance of one of the American Astors, with whom he traveled 
in south Germany and who invited him to visit this country. He 
was a diligent student of languages, European and Oriental, and 
went to Berlin to lay before Niebuhr his plan of research. So 
favorable an impression did he make, that Niebuhr took him as 
secretary when he went as envoy to the Papal Court. This was 
in 1817, and in the same year Bunsen married an Englishwoman, 
Frances Waddington, daughter of a Welsh landholder of Llanover, 
Monmouthshire, a woman of wealth, culture, and ability who later 
published his Memoirs. 
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As soon as he became king Frederick William set to work on 
a favorite project of his. Since his boyhood he had been interested 
in the condition of Christians in Syria, where France, as repre- 
senting the Roman Catholic Church, and Russia, as representing 
Greek Catholicism, wielded political influence. Why should not 
Protestantism also be represented in the Holy Land, and show her- 
self the protector of the oppressed of her faith? He resolved to 
secure if possible the cooperation of Protestant England, whose 
sovereign was a youthful queen happily wedded to a German prince 
and, therefore, easy of approach in such a matter. Victoria, more- 
over, was an evangelical Anglican, with the same religious prefer- 
ences as his own. Indeed, he envied her the well-ordered Anglican 
Church, with its elaborate ritual and dignified bishops and clergy. 
It happened that the Prime Minister was Lord Melbourne, the 
easy-going Whig, with Lord John Russell as his most active col- 
league. They regretted the isolation of England in foreign affairs 
and were also ready to follow a pro-Protestant policy. When, 
therefore, the capable and accomplished Bunsen arrived on a 
special mission from his king, and talked friendship and alliance 
between the two leading Protestent nations of Europe, he was well 
received. His particular project was to establish a joint bishopric 
at Jerusalem, with oversight of Christians in Syria, Chaldea, 
Egypt, and Abyssinia. The scheme would unite Episcopalians, 
Anglicans, Lutherans, Scotch Presbyterians, United Evangelicals, 
Baptists, Wesleyans, Independents, and other Protestant bodies. 
The Prussian and British governments were to contribute each the 
sum of seventy thousand dollars, the London Society for the 
Propagation of Christianity among the Jews fifteen thousand dol- 
lars, while a balance of sixty thousand dollars was to be left to 
voluntary contribution. Bunsen arrived in June of 1841, and by 
October of the same year an Act of Parliament was passed pro- 
viding for the consecration of a bishop or bishops in foreign lands, 
with “spiritual jurisdiction over the ministers of British congre- 
gations of the United Church of England and Ireland, and over 
such other Protestant congregations as may be desirous of placing 
themselves under their authority.” 

At this time John Henry Newman was turning his face 
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Romeward, and the policy of consecrating a “schismatic prelate” 
where there were already historic episcopates was abhorrent to him. 
But others who were more or less with him, as belonging to the 
High Church party in the Anglican Church, like Bishop Wilber- 
force, were won over for the time being by Bunsen’s persuasive 
personality and supported the project. Gladstone drew back, 
though favorably impressed at first. A suitable man for the post 
was found in a Jewish convert named Michael Solomon Alexander, 
a native of Posen, who had won the confidence of Anglicans. 
3rought up a strict Hebrew, he went to London in the year 1820, 
and was converted to the Christian faith some years after. He 
was a good scholar and linguist. Having been ordained by the 
Bishop of Kildare he went to Prussia, under the auspices of the 
London Society for Promoting Christianity among the Jews, and 
labored at Dantzig and in its neighborhood for a time. Then he 
returned to London and became professor of Hebrew at King’s 
College, an affiliated school under Anglican auspices of the Uni- 
versity of London. Bishop Alexander was consecrated for his 
office at Saint Paul’s Cathedral, and soon after sailed for his post 
in the East. On the whole he proved a prudent and successful 
bishop. Readers of Kinglake’s unique Eothen will remember 
references to Alexander and his household in the chapters on Jeru- 
salem. He died within three years, when on his way across the 
desert to Cairo. Alexander had been appointed from West- 
minster; his successor was the choice of the Berlin government. 
Bishop Gobat, a native of Berne in Switzerland, served for the 
long term of thirty-three years and did praiseworthy work in the 
founding of an orphanage and other charities. But he was less 
successful in avoiding criticism for proselytizing, and he received 
little encouragement from English visitors in his episcopal func- 
tions. When he died, in 1879, a successor, Dr. Barclay, was ap- 
pointed from London, who survived only two years. At his death 
the Berlin authorities refused to nominate a successor, and the 
bishopric fell into abeyance. For long, indeed, it had outlived its 
usefulness. The last expiring effort of evangelicalism in the An- 
glican community, it was ignored and disliked by the English 
hierarchy who had been trained during the Oxford movement. 
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That great university had never shown much sympathy with the 
Protestantism of Luther, with his coarseness, his unsatisfactory 
ethical and political views, his lack of sweetness and light; defects 
of magnificent virtues. Indeed, the Oxford movement may be re- 
garded as a narrow reaction against a narrow historic Protestant- 
ism. Associated as German Protestantism was coming to be with 
a harsh and unspiritual rationalism, it had aspects that were re- 
pulsive to devout English churchmen of the Gladstone type. 

Meanwhile in Germany evangelicalism had lost ground, and 
the men of 1848 who rose up in rebellion to secure popular rights 
were cold or hostile to revealed religion. Evangelical though King 
Frederick William was politically, he held as firmly to the tenets 
of absolutism, the God-given rights of the hereditary king, as his 
Hapsburg fellow sovereign at Vienna. The school of Niebuhr— 
who remarked that the logical result of 1517 was 1688, that is to 
say, that if the people demand a religion after their own convic- 
tions they must have a government that will bend to their will— 
was discredited at Berlin, and Liberalism and Evangelicalism fell 
together. When Frederick William died, in 1861, he was suc- 
ceeded by a brother who was a blunt soldier. His guide and 
mentor, Otto von Bismarck, had little use for either Puritanism or 
Liberalism, and he fought a long political fight that was crowned 
with victory because of the triumphs of Sadowa and Sedan. No 
wonder the Berlin government refused to appoint a successor to 
Alexander and Gobat. Protestantism as a national force was 
practically dead in the country of Luther, and was replaced by 
the new gospel of Kultur. 

Bunsen made such a favorable impression on Queen Victoria 
that it secured his appointment as Ambassador at her court for the 
next thirteen years. His king was anxious to favor Western in- 
fluences rather than a closer alliance with the reactionary imperial- 
ism of Vienna and Saint Petersburg, and he cultivated English 
friendship. Bunsen was well fitted for such friendly offices; he 
was a man of genius, of real learning, and of finished culture. It 
was during this period that he published his great work Gott in 
der Geschichte, which appeared in an English translation in 1868 
as God in History? It is Hegelianism from the Christian stand- 
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point; the work of the Holy Spirit in the progress of civilization. 
These thirteen years at the Court of Saint James, where he was 
the most popular German Minister who had ever held such a post, 
brought him into complete sympathy with English ideals. More- 
over his accomplished wife was an Englishwoman. It is not, 
therefore, surprising that three of his five sons should have settled 
in England, taking the family name of De Bunsen. The second 
son, Ernest, married a Miss Gurney, and gained considerable repu- 
tation as an author. His son Maurice entered the British diplo- 
matic service and was occupying the responsible position of Am- 
bassador to Austria-Hungary when the present war broke out. 
And so the scion of a Prussian Liberal-Evangelical family, 
transplanted to the more congenial soil of England, represeated the 
British Empire at the most critical post during the negotiations 
that preceded the present war. Sir Maurice’s grandfather had 
done his best during the crisis preceding the Crimean War to 
induce King Frederick William to throw in his lot with the 
Western powers, but in vain. He handed in his resignation as a 
result, and spent the last six years of his life in retirement. With 
his death ended abruptly the period of English-Prussian friend- 
ship. The Princess Royal of England, who married in 1857 the 
heir to the Prussian throne, father of the present Kaiser, had her 
life embittered by the intense anti-Liberal and anti-British spirit 
at Berlin, fostered by Count von Bismarck. Her son, now Kaiser, 
early broke away from his mother’s influence and became vltra- 
German. Later on he treated his mentor, Bismarck, as he had 
treated his mother—ungratefully. She was a woman of high 
spirit and brilliant mental qualities, thrown into a singularly diffi- 
cult position. Like the young bloods of his time, the Kaiser, then 
Crown Prince, prided himself on his aloofness from England. It 
is said that when he lost any blood he would remark, “There goes 
some of my English blood; I should like to get rid of the whole 
of it.’ And yet it has come to pass that he recommends for the 
mental provender of German school boys a book written by a blue- 
blooded Englishman, son of a British admiral. How comes it that 
Houston Stewart Chamberlain, of English and Scottish parentage, 
a native of Portsmouth, trained at an English public school and a 
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French lycée, should be an exponent of German militarism to-day, 
a signer of the egregious professorial letter of last autumn? His 
book, Grundlagen des Neunzehnten Jahrhunderts, is a brilliant 
piece of writing, a masterpiece of historical fencing, and trans- 
parently sincere; breathing the enthusiasm of a convert. It is the 
outcome of a new current that has come into historical thought 
during the last century, the Germanic cult, based on the study of 
philology and race origins. Philology, a study to which Chamber- 
lain is devoted, and in which he is a master, is not yet a century 
and a half old. Begun by an Englishman, Sir William Jones, who 
discovered Sanskrit in 1782, seeing in it the clue to the scientific 
explanation of languages, it was worked out in detail in German 
universities. Scholars were asked to go back to prehistoric times 
to get English and Dutch in its purity. The men who conquered 
at Waterloo were of the same ruling race, the Teutonic, the fair- 
haired people who had swept over Europe in the early Christian 
centuries and gave Gothic rulers to the various countries of Eu- 
rope. The first product of English letters, so it was declared, 
was not Chaucer’s Italianate stanzas but the alliterative verse of 
Beowulf, a product of heathenism, breathing the spirit of ruthless 
Vikingism. Too long had Europe suffered from the obsession of 
French culture and ideals; the higher learning and truth lay with 
the people who resided between the Rhine and the Oder. To know 
the history of the German race and its ideals is to know what is 
most valuable in a complete education! Several prominent En- 
glish scholars and thinkers became inoculated with the germ, 
Thomas Carlyle and Edward Freeman among them. What was 
not Teutonic or German in English life and institutions was in- 
terpreted as second-rate and comparatively worthless. The cult 
flourished like a mustard plant in Germany, becoming a dominant 
political force. 

A recent writer on modern Germany remarks on the differ- 
ence between the style of argument in the British House of Com- 
mons and the German Reichstag. The equivalent of such a word 
as Weltanschauung, world-conception, is never heard at West- 
minster, although German politicians argue on the platform from 
such theoretic premises. Their theory of the world is supposed to 
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mold their political opinions. Bunsen, a consistent Evangelical 
and a hungerer after intellectual consistency, believed he had 
found such a Weltanschauung in the teachings of the Hebrew 
prophets, whose work was epoch-making. God is not to be re- 
garded as outside the drama of history, the calm spectator of the 
doings of the nations. He is immanent as well as transcendent, 
and acts and suffers with men. Moreover there is a solidarity of 
man in suffering, which gives a moral aspect to the nation. Re- 
ligion is as emphatically of the nation as of the individual; and 
this is God’s teaching in history, his method of working to an end. 
Among his English friends Bunsen found friendly ears; men who, 
while they did not theorize on world-conceptions, had a keen po- 
litical instinct. Who would imagine that Thomas Huxley, the 
champion of an Evolution that was supposed to overturn the bases 
of religion, was a devout reader of Isaiah, and had he lived long 
enough intended to produce a work on Hebrew prophecy empha- 
sizing the principle of national righteousness? “Would that God 
might enlarge Japheth,”’ remarks Bunsen in his quaint way, “so 
that he might dwell in the tents of Shem.” This was exactly 
Huxley’s intention in producing his book. Matthew Arnold at an 
early period in his career as an official of the Education Depart- 
ment actually did write such a book. It was strongly borne in 
upon the most serious minds in England that Isaiah and his fellow 
prophets had a message for the England of their day on the awful 
danger of national apostasy, “and a message for the world,” added 
Bunsen; these prophets have the Weltanschauung for all times. 
Such is the philosophy of his great treatise, translated into English 
by Miss Winkworth a few years after his death. He profoundly re- 
gretted the lack of such a living doctrine in the church in Germany. 
“The church in Germany,” he declared, “has fallen and is de- 
stroyed because faith no longer exists in collective masses.” It had 
become an individual concern, with no national bearing or inter- 
pretation. And if the individual is the final unit in the domain of 
religious life then the ultimate reality in the world of nations is 
force. Bunsen saw the issue very clearly from the philosophical 
side, as his English friends sensed it from the political side. He 
was as the poles asunder from Immanuel Kant in the placing of 
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his fundamentals. On the one day in the year that the faculty 
of the University of Koenigsberg went in a body to worship in the 
town church that great philosopher turned at the church door and 
returned home as an individual to his study. Bunsen, on the other 
hand, considered that the salvation of Germany depended in great 
measure on having a live church worship and discipline. He him- 
self brought out a hymn book that greatly pleased Dr. Thomas 
Arnold. His three propositions for improving existing conditions 
were agreement on a living theological expression of the points of 
faith, congregational discipline, a common form of worship in 
which all would take part. All of which agrees well with Meth- 
odism and Wesley’s ideals. But the German professor to-day, 
accepting the other Weltanschauung with all the professional 
thoroughness, declares that Aller Methodismus is vom Uebel; the 
system breeds weaklings. Chamberlain, a thorough Kantian, is 
the exponent of anti-Hebraistic Teutonism, and scorns Bunsen’s 
ideals. 

At Oxford University Matthew Arnold did a little to stem 
the Teutonic current of thought that marked the earlier half of 
the century, with his lectures on Celtic literature, and Jowett and 
his school at Balliol kept true to the Platonic, Hebrew, and Ro- 
mance ideals and the sane traditions of Christendom. The Eng- 
lish exponent of High-Germanism was not trained at either 
of the two great English universities, but was cosmopolitan in up- 
bringing. Inheriting from his maternal grandfather, Captain 
Basil Hall, of the British navy, a distinct literary quality, Houston 
Stewart Chamberlain received an international education. So well 
acquainted was he with French that he wrote his first book in that 
language, Notes sur Lohengrin. From Geneva he moved to Dres- 
den, where he plunged into the intricacies of the Wagnerian music 
and also interested himself in the great musician’s philosophy. In 
1892 he wrote Das Drama Richard Wagners, followed in a few 
years by a biography of Wagner, whose daughter Eva he was to 
marry. When his Grundlagen des Neunzehnten Jahrhunderts was 
first published, in 1899, its success was phenomenal, and when it 
appeared in English dress twelve years later it made quite a sensa- 
tion and received a warm welcome, too warm a welcome, in many 
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quarters. In a sympathetic Introduction Lord Redesdale speaks 
of “its deep learning, the sympathy with knowledge in its most 
varied forms, a style sometimes playful, sometimes ironical, always 
persuasive, always logical, pages adorned with brilliant passages 
of the loftiest eloquence.” He calls the book “the story of the rise 
of thought, of religion, of poetry, of learning, of civilization, of 
art; the story of all those elements of which the complex life of the 
Indo-European of to-day is composed—the story of what he calls 
‘Der Germane.’” The word cannot be translated German, for 
the equivalent of German is Der Deutsche. It is applicable to 
the whole race, known as Aryan, whose unity has been a discovery 
of modern philology, a race which centuries ago, from its home in 
the western Asiatic uplands, spread over Europe, and likewise sent 
an offshoot into the peninsula of Hindustan. The term includes 
Hindus, Persians, Slavs, Kelts, and Scandinavians, as well as Ger- 
mans. Wherever this race went, he declares, it showed its superi- 
ority ; but the special preeminence was reserved for that particular 
branch of it known as Teutonic. The Teuton was beyond all ques- 
tion debtor in a profound way to the life-work of three ancient 
peoples, the Greek and the Roman, both Aryans, and the Jewish, 
which was Semitic. 

For Homer Chamberlain has an abounding admiration, as 
divine above all other poets, the first prophet of our Indo-European 
culture. But for Plato and Aristotle he has but a qualified respect, 
the one as a moralist, the other as an encyclopedist ; but neither of 
them a thinker or a metaphysician. They began the decadence of 
the Hellenic hegemony. The poetry of Greece was the dawn of all 
that is beautiful; but the later quest after the Logos, the divine 
manifestation, which has given us the fourth Gospel, was a mere 
will-of-the-wisp ; the five centuries when it occupied the attention 
of the metaphysical and religious world were so much lost time. 
The Greek himself he rates low, as immoral, deceitful, without 
patriotism, dignity, sense of duty, or self-sacrifice. From the ex- 
amples he adduces I would gather that, because the Greek of his- 
tory lacked those qualities which build up a permanent state, he 
was defective in that Kultur, or “method,” which is the goal of 
the modern German seeker after wisdom. Originally a devotee of 
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Cosmos, he was spoiled, according to the Grundlagen, by contact 
with Oriental thought, Hebraistic and Babylonian. 

It is worthy of note that a dominant mind of the day, a Bel- 
gian, Maurice Maeterlinck, whose volume of essays, Wisdom and 
Destiny, is alive with the most spiritual thought and illumination, 
draws from Plotinus, among the greatest of the Neo-Platonic 
seekers after the Logos, much of his inspiration. What to Cham- 
berlain is moonshine to Maeterlinck is full of warmth and help- 
fulness. 

To Chamberlain Saint Paul the apostle is an enigma. While he 
sympathizes with the apostle who evoked the wrath of the orthodox 
Jews by his admission of uncircumcised Gentiles within the Chris- 
tian fold, he deplores his doctrinal teaching, which fastened upon 
the heathen converts an antiquated ultra-Jewish theology. Jesus 
Christ, whom Chamberlain declares to be a glorious Hellene in 
his superiority to Jewish law and Jewish race prejudices—he 
even would have us believe the Galilean was in fact an Aryan, one 
of the chosen race—Paul asserts to be “from the seed of David 
according to the flesh,” a Jewish Messiah. The idea of a Jewish 
Messiah as the Saviour of the world is to the last degree abhorrent 
to this Teutonic writer. When Paul proclaims that Israel is “the 
people of God, the good olive into which the branches of the wild 
olive tree, the Gentiles, may be grafted,’”’ Chamberlain flatly ob- 
jects. His intense anti-Semitism leads him to find in the Old 
Testament only dreary forebodings, a view of the world as gloomy 
as that of the Buddhists. He is thus in the opposite camp not only 
from Calvinists and Puritans, who build their faith upon the Serip- 
tures “from cover to cover,” but also in the opposite camp from 
modernists like Huxley and Tyndall, who declared themselves one 
in spirit with the devout Hebrew prophets, and from a freethinker 
like Ernest Renan, who looked upon the Jew as the chosen channel 
for the religious enlightenment of the world. This position 
Chamberlain categorically rejects; he has no respect whatever 
for the teachings of the Old Testament, nor for those of the New 
which are based upon them. Christ, a Hellene, fell a victim to 
Jewish arrogance and venom. For Calvin, the greatest construc- 
tive mind of the sixteenth century, who may be said to have saved 
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the Reformation, and whose leaven is working wholesomely to-day 


in all really republican and democratic countries, he has no use 
whatever. In his first volume he refers to him once, and then 
because of the ever-to-be-regretted burning of Servetus. As well 
rate Cromwell by the Wexford massacre, or Nelson by his Naples 
faux-pas! It was Calvin’s wonderful influence that made Switzer- 
land, Holland, Scotland, and the New England colonies nurseries 
of the soundest democratic principles; wherever he has stamped 
his thought democracy is safe. He had the world-conception of 
the Hebrew prophets as no moderner ever had; if we reject this 
Weltanschauung there is only one other world-conception, that of 
imperial glory and race domination, Macchiavellianism, in fact. 
Chamberlain accepts the theory, but, with a strange blindness, calls 
it “democracy.” Let me quote from the last paragraph of his In- 
troduction : 

The nineteenth century is the triumph of method (the method of 
growing better and happier). In this more than in any political organiza- 
tion we see a victory of the democratic principle. Men as a whole have 
risen a step higher, and have become more efficient. . . . Compulsory 
education, followed by the imperative struggle for existence, has provided 
thousands to-day with the “method” to enable them, without any special 
gift, to take part in the common work of the human race, as technicians, 
industrials, natural investigators, philologists, historians, mathematicians, 
psychologists. Just consider what was meant by “philology” a hundred 
years ago! Where was there such a thing as true “historical investi- 
gation”? We meet with exactly the same spirit in all spheres which 
lie remote from science; the national armies are the most universal and 
simple application of method, and the Hohenzollerns are in so far the 
democrats of the nineteenth century that they set the fashion for others: 


method in arm and leg movement, but at the same time, method in 
education of the will, of obedience, of duty, of responsibility. 


Democracy and the goose-step made one; what next? It is 
almost a reductio ad absurdum of Chamberlain’s whole argument. 
Bunsen sought for truth rather in the Puritan chapel and prayer 
meeting, in the Christian home and the Christian assembly, in a 
system of discipline carried out in the spirit of the old Hebrew 
prophets, who desired to see a holy nation, a peculiar people who 
trained themselves to serve the Lord in all the pursuits of life. 
He believed in the polling-booth rather than the parade ground, 
in a government and rulers at the call of the people rather than in 
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regiments at the call of their war-lord. Just eleven years ago the 
successor to the mantle of Benjamin Jowett at Oxford, Professor 
Lewis Campbell, a profound Platonist, under whose training I am 
proud to say I came at an impressionable time, remarked in a pri- 
vate letter: “My chief fear (for Europe) is from the Bismarckian, 
that is, Macchiavellian, policy of Germany. The shade of Bis- 
marck is the Macchiavelli of modern polities.” Of this policy 
Houston Chamberlain is the inspired prophet, giving it a world- 
wide interpretation. The Englishman’s book is as unsound and 
fallacious as it is brilliant and captivating. 


~ 


(ace Bran 
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A MESSAGE FROM PETER 


Tue early Romans had an exalted conception of the native 
dignity of man. They would allow no brand to be fixed on the 
brow of a Roman freeman, where God had already planted his 
own “image and superscription.” That high ideal of manhood 
Christianity extended to slave, barbarian, and outcast alike—not 
suffering the lowest prodigal to forget that even though “lost” he 
is still a “son.” Under these conditions one can better understand 
the sudden revulsion of feeling which evidently beset the apostle 
Peter when, on his visit to the Roman centurion, “Cornelius met 
him, and fell down at his feet, and worshiped him.” This self- 
degrading offer to him of homage such as is due only to God seems 
to have filled Peter with horror and indignation. He promptly 
“raised him up” with a sharp protest: “Stand up. I myself also 
am a man.” 

These words were not only immediately characteristic, they 
remain perennially pertinent and significant. They are char- 
acteristic, since Peter was not only “a man,” but more than any 
other apostle, a typical man—vividly illustrating in his recorded 
life the frailty of humanity as “compassed with infirmity.” Bitter 
experience had taught him to distrust himself. He had needed to 
be “sifted” of headlong impulsiveness, of arrogant self-confidence, 
and of undisciplined self-will. He was a “rock” indeed; but full 
of seams, refractory to the chisel, and even explosive to the touch. 
Yet with all his conspicuously obtrusive faults Peter was, at heart, 
a manly man. The very contradictions of his nature only proved 
him the more genuinely human: “God’s first-born son; first-born 
in grandeur and in grief.” He denied his Master, but when Jesus 
“turned and looked on him” he “went out and wept bitterly.” He 
had given abundant occasion for distrust, yet he dared to tear open 
his bosom, challenging the deep-reaching eye with the words, 
“Thou knowest that I love thee.” He cringed and fell before the 
maid servant’s accusing finger, but he was bold as a lion before the 
Jewish magnates who would forbid him to “obey God rather than 
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men.” He became “bewitched,” and was betrayed into “dissem- 
bling,” by the sensuous attractions of the faith of his childhood. 
But the humiliation he suffered, through open rebuke, did not 
prevent his later reference to the man who rebuked him as “our 
beloved brother Paul.” 

“Stand up,” said Peter; for with articulate speech the upright 
posture is the distinguishing characteristic of man. By it he 
rises from among four-footed and creeping things into unique and 
masterful preeminence. He thereby sets free the artistic hand 
and lifts the balancing and reasoning brain, which, through the 
measuring eye, “looks before and after.” It seems to have been no 
accident that in his first miracle Peter “took’’ the prostrate lame 
man “by the right hand and raised him up.” The typical signifi- 
cance of God’s having “made men upright” seems never to have 
escaped the notice of Peter. It is he who, in his epistles, while 
modestly calling himself a “fellow-elder” denounces the “lording 
it over the charge allotted to them” on the part of his colleagues. 
It is he who cautions against “false teachers,” “uttering great 
swelling words of vanity,” who “with feigned words make mer- 
chandize of you,” “promising them liberty, while they themselves 
are bond servants of corruption.” Their doom is like that of “the 
angels who sinned””—nay, worse ; for they are more presumptuous ; 
“as creatures without reason, born mere animals to be taken and 
destroyed, railing in matters whereof they are ignorant.” It is 
he who emphasizes the duty to “honor all men” while ignoring the 
claims of these self-exalting pretenders. One cannot fail to catch 
the echo of these ringing words of Peter in the language of Gregory 
I, commonly known as Pope, but as yet wearing no tiara and 
claiming only to be local bishop of Rome. Gregory denounces any 
man who may dare to “call himself ‘universal bishop’ or desire 
to be so called; . . . (adding that) in his elation, he doth fore- 
run anti-Christ, . . . (and that he) imitates (Lucifer) who, de- 
spising the legions of angels constituted in fellowship with him, 
did endeavor to break forth unto the top of singularity, that he 
both might be subject to none, and alone be over all.” He in- 
dignantly repudiates the assumption of such a “haughty title, . . . 
a title of superstition and pride.” Should such a supremacy be 
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allowed, he adds, “if one falls the whole falls; but far from me be 
this folly, far from my ears be this levity.” 

With what precision of aim, and how heavily, do these ham- 
mer strokes fall upon the guilty head of Pope Innocent ITI, for 
instance, who audaciously proclaimed himself “more than man, 
less than God, . . . the judge of all, to be judged by none.” And 
upon the even guiltier head of Julius II, who allowed himself to 
be called “another God on earth.” (When Herod became thius 
blasphemous “the angel of the Lord smote him . . . and he was 
eaten of worms.”) But by degrees this “title of superstition and 
pride” has become so commonplace that even the cautious Cardinal 
Newman can bring himself to speak of “our most Holy Lord, Pius 
IX,” and Leo XIII can by direct implication, in one of his formal 
Encyclicals, exalt himself as “another Christ.” 

To bring the matter still closer to our day, let us recall the 
ceremonial which inaugurated the reign of the present Pope. It is 
thus described in the daily press, “The Pontiff was clothed in a 
flowing white robe, red slippers, and high stock with a broad red 
cravat. Cardinal Della Volpe placed over his shoulders a red 
stole, embroidered with gold. The Pope then mounted the throne 
to receive the homage of the Cardinals. The Cardinals first kissed 
the feet and then the hands of the Pontiff, who administered the 
accolade and pronounced the benediction.” This kissing of the 
feet of the newly elected Pontiff might seem a trivial act of cour- 
tesy only, easily dispensable. It is in fact a recognized confession 
of absolute serfdom, and as such centrally significant. It has come 
to be traditionally accepted that the vote of the conclave, even when 
secured through intrigue or simony, instantly endues the before 
insignificant prelate with supernatural dignity. He is officially 
reminded that he has become “Father of Kings and Princes, su- 
preme Ruler of the Universe, and Vicar of Jesus Christ on Earth.” 
Before such august claims, if accepted, mere man must needs re- 
nounce his human prerogatives and prostrate himself in adoration. 
So completely is the Pontiff supposed to be suffused with divinity 
that even his dead body is thought to remain instinct with it. Pius 
IX had, as a ruler, long ceased to command the respect or affection 
of his subjects. Yet, when his dead body lay in state in the 
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Vatican, multitudes hastened to kiss the dead foot, which had 
been left protruding through the grating that sanctity might be 
obtained from its touch. There was a certain hideous grotesque- 
ness in the mingled reverence and absurdity of what followed. The 
jeweled aristocracy pressed their dainty lips, without hesitation, 
upon the flesh which, although decaying, they reckoned too sacred 
to become corrupt. But they took pains first to avoid the danger 
of infection, by wiping off the polluting touch of the unwashed 
lips of the humble contadini who had just preceded them. 

We are told that, when the new Pope’s acceptance of the office 
was formally announced, “the canopies over the thrones of the 
(other) Cardinals were lowered.” Immediately these dignified 
and venerable prelates rushed to the foot of the pontifical throne, 
each anxious to be first to “worship” there. Thereupon, and as the 
final act of the elaborate ceremonial, the new “successor of Peter” 
was officially invested with the “Fisherman’s Ring.” 

Nobody pretends that this profusion and complexity of 
pageantry can be traced to a fully outlined New Testament pat- 
tern, but it is soberly urged that it is a normal development into 
explicitness of what lay implicit in the conduct and words of Peter. 
To object to such progressive “enrichment of the service,” says one 
writer, is as unreasonable as to complain that modern clothing has 
advanced from the primeval simplicity of the Eden fig leaf. One 
might fairly reply that the fig leaf, however scanty in pattern, was 
at least of divine origin and graceful in design. He would be a 
hardy disputant who would venture to deny that some modern 
fashions at least, which are almost equally scanty in pattern, are 
more nearly diabolical in origin, and thoroughly disgraceful in 
design. 

But passing this quizzical attempt to discover, in the New 
Testament at large, a germinant Romish ritual, there is a lurking, 
although unconscious and unintended element of satire in coup- 
ling the name of Peter with the formalities and splendor of royalty. 
“Thrones” and signet “rings” and “soft clothing” belong to those 
who dwell in “king’s houses.” They consort well with the memory 
of Herod, but not with that of John the Baptist nor with that of 
Peter, who much resembled him. He, the blunt, rough-handed 
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Galilean fisherman, would be more likely to have said, with honest 
Oliver Cromwell, “Take these baubles hence.” How can they 
claim to be legitimate “successors of Peter” who, under the pre- 
tense of “developing” his words, transform his injunction to 
“Stand up. I myself also am a man,” into its precise opposite, 
“Bow down and ‘worship’ me,” for “I am more than man”? The 
Vatican decree of infallibility in 1870 brought to a cutting edge 
the gradually sharpening assumptions of divine attributes ad- 
vanced by successive Popes. It severed the last sinew of erect 
manhood in the hierarchy at least. In accepting it reason, con- 
science, and will dropped into a mangled heap at the foot of an 
absolute and irresponsible autocrat.. The impartial testimony of 
Lord Acton, the illustrious Cambridge Professor of History, him- 
self still a devotee of the Catholic faith to which he had been pre- 
committed by long ancestral attachment, may be safely accepted 
at this point. In an article in the North British Review for Oc- 
tober, 1870, he recounts in detail the struggle of nearly one hun- 
dred of the prelates assembled in that council to prevent the pas- 
sage of the decree which, they prophesied, would, if enacted, “put 
an end to the conversion of Protestants, and drive devout men out 
of the church.” They denounced the dogma itself as involving 
“an absurd contradiction founded on ignoble deceit.” One of the 
bishops “protested that he would rather die than proclaim it.” 
Lord Acton himself says the decree was forced through the council 
by lying, appeal to forged documents, and destruction of those that 
were adverse, by various forms of trickery and by direct intimida- 
tion. He regards it as treading under foot the facts of history, the 
authority of Scripture, and the testimony of tradition—in a word, 
as formally proclaiming a palpable lie. Yet, in the end, these 
protesting prelates, who believed themselves to have been fraudu- 
lently overridden and victimized by papal intrigue and threat, 
without a single honorable exception prostrated themselves before 
the despotic wrongdoer whose claims they had rejected as false 
and profane, and promised to maintain as true what they had per- 
sistently and vehemently denounced as a lie. The learned and 
acute Cardinal Newman, who was not a member of the council, 
had in advance deprecated the projected action as devised and 
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urged by “an arrogant and insolent minority” (the Jesuits), and 
as destined to “make the hearts of the righteous sad, whom God 
had not made sad.” But even he, at a later date, with evident re- 
luctance but resolutely, set about defending what he plainly saw 
to be indefensible in itself. He, therefore, was forced to resort 
to the subtly casuistic methods of those very Jesuits whom he dis- 
trusted and feared—seeking to explain, by explaining away, the 
natural sense of the words. 

Meantime his rival, Cardinal Manning, a hearty Ultramon- 
tane, was gloating over the undisguised reduction of the Catholic 
world to mental slavery. Henceforth, he said, “The appeal to his- 
tory is treason to the church ;” for “Dogma has conquered history.” 

It must not be concluded that the hideousness of this solemn 
farce has never been suspected by its participants. It is told of 
Pope Pius VII that, when approaching death had plucked away 
the veil and uncovered hidden realities, he shrank back from being 
called “Holy Father,” saying plaintively, “No! No! only a poor 
sinner.” Count Montalembert, one of the foremost champions 
of the Catholic faith, deplored, on his death bed, “the abyss of 
idolatry into which the French clergy had fallen.” He said he 
longed for “a dyke against this torrent of servile fanaticism which 
threatens to swallow all.” The recently published autobiography 
of George Tyrrell gives a most pathetic and instructive revelation 
of the struggles of a brave and honest soul to reconcile conscience 
with adhesion to Romish tenets. His self-analysis is as unflinch- 
ingly candid as it is keen and skillful. After many misgivings, 
and vain struggles to free himself from what he himself calls the 
“tentacles of an octopus,” he died a devout Catholic but a bitter 
anti-papist. Two or three extracts from his voluminous records 
of experience and meditations may partially illustrate the anxieties 
that beset his attempt to pass “between Scylla and Charybdis,” as 
he styles it in a later volume: 


This popolatry is getting quite grotesque. An Italian association 
addressed him the other day as ‘the sole fountain of truth.” The German 
bishops, at the end of their conference, broke out into a sort of Gloria 
in Excelis Pio. . . . Of course if the Pope is God there is an end to 
it.. . . If he is not God there may be cases where obedience to him would 
be treason to conscience. . . . The root error was in 1870. Condense 
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all power into the hands of one man, who may be a fool or a knave, and 
what can you expect.... Sooner or later the historical lie of the 
Papacy must be realized by every educated Romanist, and in that day the 
whole church must be Old Catholic. 

Again: 

If one identified the church with the clerical world one would be- 
come a Free Mason. Its moral and religious rottenness is simply endless 
and unfathomable. . . . Mendacity seems to have eaten into the heart 
of the whole system. . . . What is the sorcery or love-potion by which the 
Babylonian harlot gets so many men to believe in her, work for her, and 
to suffer intolerable ingratitude and injustice at her hands? If Rome 
is not the ‘Mother,’ she is certainly the ‘Mistress’ of the churches. 

And yet again: 

Rome cares nothing for religion—only for power, and for religion 
as a source of power. She feels that Modernism is only religious; that 
it would sacrifice every remnant of her political power to the cause of 
religion. 

And once more, as especially pertinent here: 


Already . . . the American Roman Catholic is becoming blind to the 
interpretation of authority current among the traditional theologians of 
the church. Saturated with the democratic principle, he tends irresistibly 
to invert the hierarchic pyramid, carefully balanced on the Pope as its 
apex, and to set it firmly on its base again; to represent it as built up 
from the earth, not as fallen headforemost from the skies . . . this lies 
at the root of what is condemned at Rome as Americanism. 


These words of one who knows thoroughly through sad ex- 
perience, and who represents a considerable constituency, are well 
worth pondering. In their light it might be well to reread an 
article, which appeared in one of the July numbers of Harper’s 
Weekly, entitled, “Are we in danger of another anti-papal panic ?” 
With singular inconsequence the writer proceeds in his first sen- 
tence to desert the problem proposed, affirming that “we are in for 
another fierce anti-Catholic crusade.” This he spends his strength 
in deprecating as “‘a visitation of religious rancor and intolerance” 
which is in itself intolerable. Now “anti-Catholic” and “anti- 
papal” are by no means equivalent terms. An anti-papal panic 
has, in fact, already begun among Catholics themselves, with which 
Protestants may well sympathize as a legitimate outcome of 
“Americanism.” Moreover, a “panic” is not a “crusade.” It is 
due rather to the apprehension of an adverse crusade. Such a cru- 
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sade has been distirictly organized by the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy. For the announced aim of the “federation of Roman Cath- 
olic societies” is to “make America Catholic” through mastery at 


the polls. The question is, therefore, not one of religious intoler- 


ance, but of political control. And at this point the American peo- 
ple are more in need of an electric shock than of an opiate. They 
have quieted themselves with the frequently asserted and well- 
established fact that the wastage of actual communicants in the 
Roman Catholic Church greatly outstrips its gain through im- 
migration ; that is, that there is little fear of America’s becoming 
religiously Catholic. One Irish prelate is even said to have 
warned his parishioners that, in a religious sense, “America is the 
road to hell.” Yet the increase in the population registered in the 
census as “Roman Catholic” is reckoned by Dr. Carroll the 
“miracle” of our history. If we may trust the investigations of 
the Central Christian Advocate, “Roman Catholics are in the ma- 
jority in the city councils of more than 15,000 cities and towns in 
the United States.” 

In the interests of pious Romanists, as well as of the republic 
at large, it is worth while to heed the cautious words of Gladstone, 
out of experience: “It may be that those who, even if too roughly, 
challenge the proceedings of the Vatican are better promoting the 
church’s interests than such as court its favors and hang upon its 
lips.” “My object . . . has been to warn my countrymen against 
the velvet paw and smooth and soft exterior, of a system which 
is dangerous to the foundations of civil order.” 

The Vatican decree he stigmatizes as “the legal extinction of 
right and the enthronement of will in its place.” He aptly cites 
from Homer the couplet: 


On the day that makes a bondman of the free 
Wide-seeing Zeus takes half the man away. 
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MISSIONARY BISHOPS 


Tue founding of our first foreign mission, in Liberia in 1833, 
led to the policy of electing Missionary Bishops—Bishops limited 
territorially to certain definite fields. The Liberia Mission was 
so remote and the climate so unhealthful that effective Episcopal 
supervision from America was regarded as impracticable, if not 
impossible. To provide for a local Episcopacy the General Con- 
ference of 1856 sent down to the Annual Conferences an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the Church, which was approved by 
the requisite majority, providing for the election of a Missionary 
Bishop for any foreign field and limiting his jurisdiction to the 
field for which he was elected. The Liberia Conference was au- 
thorized, under the direction of the Bishop in charge and the 
Corresponding Secretary of the Missionary Society, to elect a 
Bishop for Liberia and the General Superintendents were in- 
structed to consecrate him to that office. In January, 1858, Fran- 
cis Burns was elected, came to America, and was consecrated 
October 4, 1858, at Perry, N. Y., at the session of the Genesee 
Conference, by Bishops Janes and Baker, assisted by five elders. 
Bishop Burns rendered effective service by extending the work in 
Liberia and inspiring the church with missionary zeal. He de- 
clared that aggressiveness “is a condition of both our spiritual life 
and growing usefulness.” His official career was brief. His health 
having failed, he returned to Baltimore, where he died April 4, 
1863. 

The General Conference of 1864 authorized the Liberia Con- 
ference to elect a successor to Bishop Burns and John Wright 
Roberts was chosen in 1866, and was consecrated in Saint Paul’s 
Methodist Episcopal Church, New York, by Bishops Scott and 
Janes, assisted by Henry Boehm and Drs. Harris, Carlton, Hol- 
dich, and Porter. Bishop Roberts possessed the qualities needed 
for leadership in such a difficult mission field as Liberia, and he 
greatly stimulated evangelistic zeal, education, church extension, 
and all other departments of the work. He died two days after 
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the opening of the Liberia Conference, January, 1875, with all its 
members gathered around him. 

Nine years later, at the General Conference of 1884, the Com- 
mittee on Episcopacy reported that “by a unanimous vote the 
Committee recommended the election of a Missionary Bishop for 
Africa.” On May 21, at the forenoon session, the Conference de- 
cided to allow ten minutes for nominations and made the election 
of a Missionary Bishop for Africa the order of the day for the 
afternoon of the same day at two o’clock. Six names were an- 
nounced, and among them was that of William Taylor, a lay dele- 
gate from the South India Conference. During the noon interval 
the name of William Taylor was so generally and favorably men- 
tioned that it was a foregone conclusion that if a ballot should be 
taken he would be elected. His name had long been a household 
word in world-wide Methodism. He had been a “flaming torch” 
not only in Africa but also on the Pacific Coast, in England, in 
India, and in South America. He had been quite erratic in his 
methods and had given our missionary authorities no small 
amount of perplexity. Having located some time previously he 
was footloose and could go anywhere. It was understood, indeed, 
that he located in order that he might be free from Episcopal au- 
thority. As the Conference was convening for the afternoon ses- 
sion Bishop Wiley said to the writer, “Is this Conference going 
to elect Brother Taylor Missionary Bishop for Africa?’ I re- _ 
plied, “It looks very much that way.” He said, “Well, that will 
be very strange.” I replied, “If he is elected the Bishops should 
be particularly thankful, as they have not been able to control his 
movements. When they have assigned him to a given point he 
has straightway taken ship for another, possibly on the opposite 
side of the world. If he is elected Missionary Bishop for Africa 
the General Conference will have jurisdiction over him and the 
Bishops will have no further responsibility.” The reply was, 
“Well, I think there is something in that.” After some skirmish- 
ing, with a view to indefinite postponement, the ballot was taken 
and William Taylor was elected Missionary Bishop for Africa. 

Not an Experiment. In the Quadrennial Address to the Gen- 
eral Conference of 1888, read by Bishop Merrill, our Missionary 
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Episcopacy was said to be “more of an experiment than a fixed 
policy,” but upon what ground it was regarded as an “experiment” 
does not appear. It was admitted in the address that “in 1856 the 
Constitution was amended by due process,” so as to provide for 
the creation of a Missionary Episcopacy, and that the amendment 
“did not restrict its application to Africa.” Even had the amend- 
ment been restricted to Africa it would not have been an “experi- 
ment,” but a fundamental law; applicable perpetually to the 
“Dark Continent” unless repealed by due process. “Experiments” 
if not satisfactory are short-lived, and are not imbedded in con- 
stitutions. That this provision has been satisfactory is abundantly 
demonstrated by the fact that it has now been in force fifty-nine 
years and its application has been extended to Southern Asia, 
Japan, and Korea, and that the number of effective Missionary 
Bishops has increased from one in 1884 to seven in 1912, during 
which period two have died and one has resigned. In 1888 this 
“experiment” was extended to India and Malaysia, and James M. 
Thoburn was elected. -In 1896 Bishop Taylor was retired and 
Joseph C. Hartzell became his successor. During his twelve years 
of Episcopal service Bishop Taylor did more than any other man, 
except David Livingstone, to turn the attention of America and 
England to Africa as a great needy mission field. His successors, 
Bishops Hartzell and Scott, have successfully carried forward the 
work he laid down. In 1900 Edwin W. Parker and Frank W. 
Warne were elected Missionary Bishops for Southern Asia; in 
1904 William F. Oldham and John E. Robinson were added to the 
list for Southern Asia, I. B. Scott for Africa, and Merriman C. 
Harris for Japan and Korea. In 1908 Bishop James M. Tho- 
burn was placed upon the retired list. 

In 1912 William F. Oldham was elected a Corresponding 
Secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions and ceased to exercise 
the prerogatives of a Missionary Bishop, and John W. Robinson 
and William P. Eveland were elected for Southern Asia. There 
have been a total of thirteen Missionary Bishops, four of whom 
have died, one is retired, one has become a Corresponding Secre- 
tary, and seven are effective. 

The success that has been achieved under the supervision of 
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our Missionary Bishops is a sufficient vindication of the policy 
that was imbedded in the Constitution of the Church in 1856. In 
India, which by reason of its caste system and numerous races, 
languages, and dialects is one of the most difficult mission fields of 
the world, where our Missionary Episcopacy has had its best op- 
portunity, our success has been the greatest. The achievement in 
Africa, Southern Asia, the Philippines, Japan, and Korea, largely 
because of continuous intelligent Episcopal supervision, has led to 
the assignment by the General Conference of General Superin- 
tendents for successive quadrenniums to South America, Europe, 
and China, and probably to the Episcopal Area plan inaugurated 
for America in 1912. Bishop Bashford is closing his third quad- 
rennium in China, Bishop Lewis his second in the same field, 
Bishop Nuelsen his second in Europe, and Bishop Stuntz his first 
in South America. The policy of continuous Episcopal supervision 
on the foreign field is now definitely established, and must be con- 
tinued by either increasing the number of Missionary Bishops or 
by providing a sufficient number of Central Superintendents. 

Fears have been expressed that continuous Episcopal super- 
visors on the foreign field and the Episcopal Area plan at home 
may lead to a Diocesan Episcopacy, and do away with our Itine- 
rant General Superintendency. But there is no cause for alarm. 
There are a few preachers still living who served in the pastoral 
itinerancy under the two years’ limitation, and then the term was 
extended to three years, later to five years, and later still the time 
limit was removed entirely—and still the itinerancy remains. 
The assignment of a General Superintendent to a given area for 
a quadrennium, or a succession of quadrenniums, will not disturb 
the Itinerant General Superintendency in the least. 

Efficiency is the keynote of to-day, and it is being demon- 
strated that it can be best secured on the foreign field and at home 
by practically continuous Episcopal supervision. 
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THE CONSCIOUSNESS OF JESUS 


Tue uniqueness of the character of Jesus is expounded in 
the nature and content of his consciousness. The abounding 
proof of his divinity, as also the exhibit of his perfect humanity, 
is to be sought in the record of that consciousness. That record is 
in the Gospels and in those other writings which have equal 
authority with the Gospels. To account for the historic Christ 
through a study and analysis of the personality of Jesus as por- 
trayed in the Gospels has been accepted as the crowning task of 
Christian thought. Each century has contributed according to 
its light and the means at its command. While apologists have 
uniformly accepted the arguments of history, as they have un- 
folded about the name and the kingdom of the Nazarene, the last 
appeal has been to the contemporary accounts of the manifested 
life. There the truth abides, and from thence the ultimate proof 
is to be drawn. To affirm that a new method of approach to the 
central doctrine of Christology is needed would be boldness itself, 
nor does the case wholly justify it; but the truth calls for a caveat 
against the methods of the critical school as a whole. In dealing 
with the Christ consciousness, this ultimate matter of the Gospels, 
the tendency has been to climb up some other way than that made 
necessary by the Life which is in the Gospels. A divine problem 
calls for a divinely awakened sympathy. Criticism, in this field, 
must be as much of student consciousness as of philosophical 
method. The record itself imposes this. The chief claim of the 
New Testament to distinction from all other forms of literature 
is in an essence and power inseparable from the statements of the 
fact and doctrine which it contains. The doctrine of the con- 
sciousness of Jesus is the key to the meaning of the gospel, nor 
is it less the key to the secret in which are hid all its blessings as 
experienced both by the individual and the race. With the vital 
apprehension of this doctrine will come the perfect enlightenment, 
for herein is the hiding of the ultimate intellectual life, as also 
whatever transcends it in the spiritual life. 
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Consciousness has always been a tremendous word with 
philosophy, but it is a word which remains yet to be fully defined 
in its higher application. The rigid and deadening finality of the 
past seems to have been this: What is not cognized in human 
consciousness is not capable of being verified, and must therefore 
be relegated to the penthouse of the unknowable. This has too 
plainly meant that philosophy is to meet consciousness upon a 
traditional ground, one determined by the hard-and-fast records 
of past experience. Instead, therefore, of testing revelation upon 
its chosen ground, and seeking to know whether there be not 
evidence of another and higher consciousness in which the facts 
and essence of the gospel become naturally and logically cog- 
nizable, the traditionists have constantly dwarfed the mighty 
possibilities of intellectual and spiritual apprehension under a 
narrow and often inapplicable process. When the investigation 
of Christianity shall be so ordered as to proceed with the data of 
the Christ consciousness as an experience designed to be attainable 
by the whole race, then will those hitherto unclassified elements 


in religion which are necessary to man’s perfection here and here- 


after fall into categories answering not only to the normal Chris- 
tian mind, but also effective in the conduct of a true Christian 
philosophy. To say that philosophy has found itself debarred 
through categorical limitations from entering upon this investiga- 
tion is to say that the philosophers have not chosen to pitch their 
tents upon the highest ground. The viewpoint from which the 
contents of the New Testament—the record of the Christ con- 
sciousness—are to be regarded is not a choice of criticism or taste, 
but is such as the writing itself forces upon the mind. To a 
degree determined by his own preparedness or capacity this view- 
point is realized by each reader. The rationalistic demand that 
the Christian Scriptures be placed upon a critical level with other 
literature is at once and forever an impossibility; not, indeed, 
that these writings do not respond to and stand the test of the 
severest critical treatment, but there is that something manifest 
in the order of their statements, and in the facts and experiences 
affirmed by them, which compels the critical judgment to assume 
an exceptional attitude and to express itself in exceptional terms. 
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The underlings of the Sanhedrin who, being sent to appre- 
hend Jesus, returned with the protest, ““Never man spake like this 
man,” uttered a formula of spontaneity which has been repeated 
in varying terms by every sober rationalist and every honest Deist 
since the completion of the canon. And it is to the same end, in 
establishing the correctness of this observation, whether examples 
be sought in the devout responsiveness of such believers as 
Augustine and Thomas 4 Kempis or in the rancorous attacks of 
such destructivists as Celsus and Porphyry. The argument is 
satisfied in bringing into view the fact that criticism, despite its 
frequent boast, has never been able to deal with the Christian 
oracles in the dispassionate manner in which it is wont to pass 
upon the merits and claims of other forms of literature. The 
claim, or implication, of sanctity in the Sacred Writings does not 
itself sufficiently explain their effect upon the critical intellect. 
By the spiritually unenlightened the tokens of sanctity are but 
dimly perceived, and may be altogether missed ; but all experience 
agrees that in the written evangel there is met an immanence 
which invariably challenges thought and sets its processes in un- 
wonted channels. The purpose of the present writing is to show 
that this immanence is a process of the personal consciousness 
of Jesus which dwells in the Word, not mystically, but vitally, 
and is projected therefrom, and awakens an answer in men, in a 
sense kindred to that in which the incarnate Logos was manifested 
in the days of the regeneration. The argument, in short, is this: 
Jesus having removed himself from the limitations of his earthly 
life, during which his consciousness was manifested in many 
extraordinary ways, is succeeded by a universal and continuous 
manifestation of himself in the Word, from which, in even more 
extraordinary ways than during his earthly life, his consciousness 
affects and engulfs the lives of men. A successful exposition 
of this doctrine of the Christ consciousness will discover the secret 
power of the gospel and make plain the law of the spiritual life. 
Christian experience can only be effectively explained as an attain- 
ment by the Christian to the consciousness of Jesus. It is thus 
that faith, which is the means by which this consciousness is at- 
tained, and into which it is merged, has cognition of those things 
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which lie beyond the range of sense, in the noumenal or spiritual 
realm. Nor is the apprehension of this doctrine a path to per- 
sonal experience only, it is the highway which is to lead, through 
a logic as unassailable as it is divine, into the realm of the absolute 
in religious thought, a problem with which Christian philosophy 
has struggled since the age of Athanasius. 

At top and at bottom the Christian religion is built on and 
in the personality of Jesus. Christianity is not only faith in the 
personal Christ, it is the conscious realization of what that per- 
sonality is; an apprehension through a miraculous, but spiritually 
normal, experience of the two natures in the unity of the one 
perfect Christ. These two natures, united into one personality, 
translate the divine consciousness not only into terms of human 
apprehension but also into modes of human realization. Thus 
it is that the newly created nature of the regenerated man ex- 
presses, in its degree, the Galilean consciousness, the active life, 
of the Son of man. This expression, when perfected in the race, 
is to be the true revelation of God and his universe. The issue 
now to be made is susceptible of a simple statement: The intel- 
lectual and spiritual needs of men call for either a new philosophy 
or a new consciousness. It will be found in the end that the 
demand is for both; for, since philosophy is but the record-keeper 
of consciousness, when the new and larger consciousness emerges 
it will be attended by a faithful amanuensis in the form of a new 
philosophy. The apprehension of prophets and apostles who 
received and verified the elements of revelation suggests an attain- 
ment as well as an enduement. The basis of scriptural inspira- 
tion was an illuminated and active consciousness, as a result of 
which, as a content, noumenal concepts became both possible 
and natural, at least under conditions of inspiration; and this is 
no less the basis on which scriptural teachings are transferred to 
the believer’s life. The consciousness of the revelator is alike 
the consciousness of ‘everyone who through faith receives and 
appropriates the revelation. The subjective mind of Saint Paul 
as a disciple did not differ from his mind as a chosen medium of 
revelation. The direct message of the Spirit made the revelation. 
In both offices the mind was normal. This indicates what is to 
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be the final intellectual and spiritual state of the world, a state 
in which the whole race of man is to be identified with the spiritual 
church. The medium of this identification is to be the attained 
consciousness of Jesus. 

The consciousness of Jesus is not another name for his 
divinity, nor yet a synonym of his humanity; it is the identifica- 
tion of the life of that harmonious personality resulting from the 
unity of Godhood and manhood, “whereof is one Christ.” It is 
the life and activity of that personality revealing both the proper 
and eternal selfhood of the Son of God and the nature and attri- 
butes of the Son of man. It is the explication of humanity and 
the manifestation of divinity. From the earliest recorded mani- 
festation of this consciousness in the Gospels to the last scene, 
which presents his person in the Apocalypse of Saint John, there 
is no sign of conflict, or absence of unity, in either the emotions 
or mental processes of Jesus. Tokens of the human are abundant 
and sympathetic, tokens of the divine are signal and overmaster- 
ing, but of dissonance,: incongruity, or conjunction of variants, 
there is never once an instance. No confusion of ideas, no adum- 
brations of thought, ever vexed his mental processes; no distrac- 
tion of feelings, no refluent emotions ever arrested his convictions 
or caused his motives to drift. His ethical day was never dimmed 
by sense, nor was the light of his concepts ever quenched in clouds 
of aberration. Throughout the record we are guided by one un- 
mistakable fact, and that is that the consciousness of Jesus devel- 
oped normally. To the human side of his life the divine side was 
uncovered as his human powers ripened, but at each stage the 
exercise of these powers was full and the unity of the conscious- 
ness complete. Whatever the human powers in their stages laid 
hold upon the divine consciousness and the divine wisdom, always 
present, validated and expounded. The divine consciousness and 
the divine wisdom were always present as unchanged and un- 
changing character and life. At the dawn of the consciousness 
of the young Child the divine Selfhood was uncovered. With the 
first self-knowledge that came to the Son of Mary there came 
equally a knowledge of the divine Sonship. No reason for doubt- 
ing this appears either in the letter and tenor of the gospel or in 
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the logie which the divine situation necessitates. Consciousness 
is the basis of intelligent life expounding the nature of a member 
of the human species; but here was a consciousness grounded in 
two natures yet expressed through an indivisible personality. To 
its capacity, the human consciousness could no more escape knowl- 
edge of the divine identity than could the divine escape its im- 
pinging human complement. And here begins the joy of our 
worship, as also the burden of our effort to apprehend Him of 
whom we have been apprehended. 1 

By the unity of the consciousness of Jesus is meant that 
there were not two independent conceptual processes maintained 
in his mind, one human and the other divine; one finite, the other 
infinite. Also it is meant that his conceptual powers were never 
at any time incapable of taking hold upon other than phenomena! 
objects and their attributes. That is to say, there was never a 
time in the history of his consciousness when his divinity was 
wholly latent or lay completely beneath the activities of his 
human mind. At all times his cognitions were of the elements 
of his two natures expressed through the functions of the indi- 
visible personality according as that personality had reached or 
was approaching its stages of fullness. The basis of the Christ 
consciousness is a Being of infinite wisdom and potency which 
became united to a universal sympathy and kinship developed 
through incarnation and experience. In this union there was a 
coalescence, but not an identification of Godhood and humanity, 
the extraordinary issue or manifestation of which was not only 
the Author of eternal salvation, but the Creator of all worlds and 
the Administrator of the whole realm of mortal being. This 
basis of the Messianic consciousness suggests, but does not ex- 
pound, its nature and contents. A mystery within a mystery of 
the Life, it must itself be revealed in the evangel, in history, and 
in individual experience. At last it is a truth to be attained by 
individual and racial faith rather than to be advanced through 
philosophical reasoning. For, as the Messianic consciousness was 
revealed through a maturing human life, so the perfection of 
humanity is prophetically marked for the time when the race shall 
have attained to a participation in that consciousness. 
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The great creeds of the church, particularly that of Nicwa 
and its legitimate enlargements and historic successors, deal, 
though more or less indirectly, with this supremest of the Christo- 
centric doctrines. The Nicene tenets culminate in the symbolic 
terms which define the person of the Son, “very God of very God, 
begotten, not made . . . who came down and was incarnate and 
was made man.” In this august formulary the grounds were 
laid for the intellectual apprehension of the Messianic conscious- 
ness; or perhaps it would be more proper to say that the grounds 
of intellectual faith in this doctrine are here defined, since no 
one competent to speak would be willing to admit that the meta- 
physical elements in the Nicene Creed are in any large sense an 
historical development. They are more truly a scholastic inter- 
pretation of the Gospels themselves. It is too much a habit with 
even orthodox critics and scholars to lay stress upon the simplicity 
of the gospel narrative, and the absence from it of metaphysical 
statements and implications. The spirit in which this is done is 
to the discredit of passages that occur in even the earliest of the 
Evangelists. From Saint Mark’s “Gospel of the Son of God” to 
the Athanasian discourse on the homoousian may be, so far as 
the terms employed are concerned, a call the length of which 
time does not adequately measure, but in substance the two are 
a present and instant unity. Those who are at great and frequent 
pains to show how Saint Paul, for instance, developed the Synop- 
tieal figure of Jesus into a distinctively Pauline Christology 
would be much instructed if they gave the same pains to discover 
that the whole Pauline contour is not only instituted but advanced 
in the Synoptics. It is a subject concerning which the simplest 
statement that may be made impinges upon infinity. The post- 
resurrection section of the gospel data shows how fully the divine 
consciousness had been attained by and was expressed in the 
Risen Christ, and how boundless had become the mastery of his 
powers. Manifestly, no attribute or essential condition of his 
bodily human life had disappeared. The identity of the resur- 
rection body with the crucified body was completely established, 
not only in the senses of the disciples, who both saw and handled 
it, but in the words of the Lord himself. Directly addressing 
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their senses of sight and touch, he said, “A spirit does not have 
flesh and bones, as ye see me have.” Literalness could not be 
more completely affirmed. From the words every suggestion of 
picturesqueness is eliminated: they are the antipodes of the sacra- 
mental phrases: “This is my body . . . this is my blood.” And 
yet that organism, of which such literalness was affirmed, served 
only as the vehicle of movements that betrayed the presence and 
fullness of the Absolute, but itself shared in the manifestation. 
The Nicene homoousian had its original in the records of a con- 
erete fact. 

The media of the direct expression of the Messianic con- 
sciousness were the functions of a bodily organism which, describ- 
ing the stages of normal human growth, but with constantly 
accentuated vigor, and with perpetual invasions of the infinite, 
passed during its earthly manifestations beyond all the records 
and established limits of human experience and identified itself 
with the absolute. The last earthly experiences of Jesus, notably 
the passion, the ordeal before Pilate, and the long agony of the 
crucifixion, perfected his consciousness as to its compass, both in 
emotion and in thought, of the elements of the absolute. Three 
antecedent events show this process while under way. These were 
the baptism, the temptation, and the transfiguration. At the bap- 
tism of Jesus the consciousness of Messiahship was perfected, the 
subjective maturity being verified by the words and sign of 
Paternal recognition. In the struggles of the temptation the 
knowledge of sufficiency was confirmed, and in the transfiguration 
the whole personality stood self-revealed, the diaphanous body 
testifying not only its subserviency to the Messianic consciousness 
but its participation in it. In his post-resurrection experience the 
limitations were transcended of which Jesus had spoken during 
his ministry. Growth and suffering and death had carried him 
beyond the bourne of the finite. The human consciousness through 
which pain and suffering had driven their plowshare, and through 
which, with an endless procession of footsteps, the mysteries of 
God had walked, expanded with the resurgence of the Crucified. 
This was also the pledge and letter of absolute authority; in that 
omnific content consciousness and authority are one. “All power 
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is given unto me in heaven and in earth.” With the absolute 
consciousness came the right to hold the absolute scepter. 

In the human life of Jesus was seen a typing manifestation 
of the race consciousness, as there was there also the uncovering 
of the divine nature which was his by inheritance, and which, 
through joint heirship, is the heritage of everyone who receives 
the Christ. There is here an analogue worthy of mention and 
study. Each normal human life is an uncovering of the race con- 
sciousness, with such additions and enlargements as the valiant 
of thought and faith may conquer from phenomenal and spiritual 
environment. This indicates the path of true spiritual growth. 
Philosophy, as we have already seen, has too stubbornly consid- 
ered human consciousness as fixed within bounds that admit of 
no extension. It has allowed too narrow a program to the powers 
which are called spiritual, or has sought to leave them unclassified 
in the categories. It is not sufficiently mindful of that which 
verily is, though it may not yet wholly appear. The limitations 
of the knowledge of Jesus affirmed in the gospel record were, as 
we now see, conditions of his growth, and not of his perfected 
being. The consciousness of perfected humanity will demand 
a categorical in keeping with its content. The law of Locke, 
deriving knowledge from two sources, impressions and ideas, was 
adroitly used by Hume in his argument against miracles. His 
logic ran thus: Human experience extends only to the impressions 
and ideas possible to consciousness; miracles contradict experi- 
ence, and are therefore incredible. This was the short method of 
Deism in the eighteenth century. But the logic contradicts the 
logician. Who shall be the arbiter of experience? Miracles that 
contradict the common experience of mankind have been cognized 
by some men, and may be by multitudes of others. The future 
of the race itself cannot be less to its conscious self than one vast 
miracle of illumination. At every stage of his life the ethical 
consciousness of Jesus accorded with the divine will as already 
expressed in revelation. Its earliest manifested content was the 
undiminished spirit of the written commandment. “Wist ye not 
that I should be about my Father’s business?” did not so much 
emphasize an exceptional claim upon the divine Fatherhood as 
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it did instant communion and fellowship in the divine will. But 
conformity to the expressed will, or written commandment. fruited 
into a higher stage of consciousness wherein was proclaimed the 
new and hitherto unwritten commandment of love. The pro- 
pounding or settlement of the new commandment marked the point 
at which the mind of Jesus passed beyond the bourne of the 
Jewish consciousness into the realm of universal sympathy and 
kinship. Not, indeed, that this transition was delayed until the 
time of his speaking to his disciples the new and perfect com- 
mandment; it was one of his earliest attainments, the ripe fruit 
of the experience in which he gathered into himself the unity 
and triumphs of the spiritual race to be. In this he became the 
head of the race; not by edict or proclamation, but by having 
lived himself into its blood and consciousness, and then by lead- 
ing the captivity of that consciousness a mighty march toward 
and into the absolute. The unity of revelation is demonstrable, 
and the evangel explicable, only on the supposition that the con- 
sciousness of the Son of man was the source alike of the old and 
the new commandments. The fulfillment of the law in him was 
not in the letter only, nor yet in the reverence shown by him for 
the spirit of legitimate ordinance, but rather in the coordination 
in him of the ethical and spiritual essence of the old and the new. 
The old and the new commandments describe the progress and 
unfolding of the consciousness of Jesus toward perfection. The 
new commandment does not differ from the old in its essence, 
but only in the subjective revelation and maturity which it sup- 
poses in those upon whom it was imposed. The old command- 
ments are not annulled by the giving of the new, but are in force 
by so much more as is demanded in the revelation contained in 
the new. 

The question as to whether Jesus apprehended all the laws 
and facts of the phenomenal universe has often been considered 
more interesting to the devout mind than important as a condition 
of understanding the gospel. At first blush the suggestion pre- 
sents an aspect of plausibility, but it will not bear the test of 
inquiry. It falls before the plain statement of Saint Paul that 
“in him were hid the treasures of wisdom and knowledge”; nor 
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will it quadrate with the categorical affirmation of the synoptist 
that he knew perfectly what was in men. The credibility and 
efficiency of the gospel depend upon the absolute knowledge of its 
Founder. Knowledge that falls short of complete apprehension 
of the physical cosmos and its phenomena is not absolute; and, 
equally, apprehension of the nature and subjective life of man 
is incompatible with ignorance of the objective world in which 
man is confessedly the noblest factor. When Jesus knew alto- 
gether what was in man he knew equally whatever else was exist- 
ent, or possible, in the universe. Our notions of knowledge are 
too rigidly confined to that which is secured through processes of 
education. Education is, at last, only a verification of the con- 
tents of consciousness. Consciousness has found, and will yet 
find, its larger way. The characteristic truth was uttered con- 
cerning Jesus when the Evangelist declared that he needed not 
that any man should teach him. 

But how did Jesus know the world of phenomena? How 
did he cognize that vast and intricate whole of the knowledge 
of which the philosophies of men comprise but a figment? We 
have seen that he came to the absolute knowledge just as men 
come to their heritage of wisdom in those things which are rela- 
tive and finite; namely, through the perfect uncovering of the 
divine consciousness. The Son of man was shut up to the law 
which governs all life. He was left to the processes which this 
law inexorably demands. From the first ray of dawning con- 
sciousness until the sun of his being burst with the light of the 
absolute the law of impressions cognized into ideas obtained ; 
only underneath this transcendent responsiveness lay the potency 
and causality of the infinite. The human life of Jesus was a 
gradual and orderly uncovering of the God-consciousness which 
lay beneath those fleshly limitations in his birth at Bethlehem. 
The process of that uncovering had become complete at the hour 
of his ascension. The inspired Christian life, which is the normal 
life of the discipleship, is an orderly and constant uncovering of 
the Christ consciousness brought into it by the Spirit until the 
uncovering be complete. In that completion are all the things 
catalogued or assumed in the doctrine of Christian perfection, 
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never yet wholly realized in this life but to be an experience of 
the resurrection body. The attained knowledge of humanity is 
an original element or answer of its consciousness, and humanity 
is ultimately to be what that consciousness becomes, in itself, 
and through coalescence with the higher and diviner activities. 
New senses and new powers are not needed, but only the enlarge- 
ment of those already active. Thus the knowledge of Jesus, an 
original element of his divine self, emerged through the activity 
of powers in no sense alien to those of men, but so enlarged 
through his larger consciousness that in all things he has achieved 
the preeminence. Our life is in him; a participation in that 
divine consciousness which he uncovered in his human life. 


N Lt. bu Ober. 
Re al Ries 
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THE ANTIQUARY OF ANTOFAGASTA 


I was spending a few hours between train and ship in one 
of the most dismal cities on the planet, Antofagasta, Chile, the 
shabby queen of a rainless desert where nitrates and borax are the 
magnets that draw men to a region upon which God seems not to 
smile; where water must be brought from fountains two hun- 
dred miles away, and where gracious showers, native fruits and 
flowers are but memories of more favored lands. Think of dis- 
covering a hero, a sort of a reincarnated “Old Mortality” of Scott, 
in such a place. Let me introduce you to the Antiquary of Anto- 
fagasta. He is a student and collector of Inca antiquities. He 
lives in a little cottage just beyond the railway yards, reached by 
wading through dust, dodging freight cars, crossing mazes of 
tracks. Hawthorne dreamed immortal romances in a custom house. 
Charles Lamb sang his prose poems amid the dry-as-dust environ- 
ment of Temple Court, London. It was our good fortune to 
discover as gentle a spirit amid the more unromantic surround- 
ings of a freight yard devoted to handling fertilizer. The wizard 
was engaged in summoning from their tombs the children of 
long-vanished civilizations, and recalling from remote ages mighty 
men as mysterious in their origin as the famed Melchisedek, king 
of Salem. When we were ushered into the museum of the cottage 
antiquary we seemed in the presence of an Aladdin with a won- 
derful lamp the rubbing of which would reveal treasures and 
times unknown. I wish it were in my power to reproduce the 
impressions of the hour spent in that cottage among the freight 
yards, to describe the objects seen there, and to share with you 
the revelation given us of the arts and origins of an heroic people. 
Through the magic mirror of the antiquarian we were permitted 
to see far into the past of America, where gifted actors played 
their parts on no mimic stage ages before Columbus launched his 
caravels or ever the fabled ships of Leif the Norseman sailed into 
the South from Iceland. Who were these mysterious Americans, 
coeval possibly with Hiram, king of Tyre, or the Phenician 
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founders of Carthage? In vast ruins on Andean mountains we 
had seen the footprints of giants who could throw bridges across 
dizzy gulfs, fill a tooth, perform the delicate surgical operation 
of trepanning the skull, or, if the fancy struck them, rear temples 
like those of Thebes. Without iron or steel they forged tools of 
bronze and erected buildings that have defied earthquakes and 
ages of unrecorded time. Some of their cities they erected on 
beetling crags, heights where clouds are born and condors build 
their nests; cities that are the wonder of this age of engineering 
miracles. They built like Titans, they finished like goldsmiths. 
I saw a mask, made of beaten gold, as delicate in workmanship 
as it was perfect in portrayal of the human features. More 
remarkable was the suggestion that their embalmers possessed the 
art, unknown to us, of shrinking the skull of a grown man to the 
size of that of an infant. 

Fiske, the historian, says that the Incas were of the stock of 
the Huron, Algonquin, and Mohawk. It is as likely that Karnak 
was built by Bushmen or Hottentots as that Cusco was the work 
of men of the stock that produced the Cheyenne and the Flathead 
of Montana. What Iroquois chief could have conquered a coun- 
try extending from Colombia on the north to southern Chile, 
including the vast pampas of Argentina? Imagine a Cheyenne 
with the genius of Alexander for war, with the constructive states- 
manship of a Bismarck, who could carve out an empire more 
extensive than that of the Pharaohs, weld together diverse 
peoples, create for them a common language, originate laws as 
remarkable as the Codex Napoleonis—in a word, conquer and 
blend into a national whole antagonistic races, teach them to speak 
a common tongue, and to forget war in becoming a happy pastoral 
people. Think of some Sioux war lord subduing half a continent, 
creating out of diverse tribes a nation “one and indivisible,” such 
as the godlike Daniel Webster apostrophized in the frenzy of 
his oratory. Imagine this relative of “Lo, the poor Indian,” 
waving his wand over a war-loving people until, docile as sheep, 
they settle down to practice a form of Socialism that in the last 
century became the pipe dream of the founders of Brook Farm 
and other iridescent bubbles of experimenters in the impractical. 
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Where the Transcendentalists of Boston failed the Incas of Peru 
succeeded. They verily worked miracles in statecraft. Their 
government was the perfection of paternalism. Capital and 
labor waged no wars in the Inca empire. Strikes and lockouts 
were unknown there. Competition and wages were not included 
in their scheme. Yet they were prosperous, industrious, con- 
tented. Trained soldiers insured immunity from invasion until 
their hospitality was betrayed by the treacherous Spaniard. 
Rebellion among a contented people was an undreamed emer- 
gency. The remotest borders of the vast empire were kept in touch 
with the capital by a system of roads, runners, signals, that 
enabled the brain of the government at Cusco to be familiar with 
everything transpiring either in Ecuador or far Patagonia. 
Engineering has rarely, even in the palmy days of Rome, evolved 
such a system of highways, bridges, tunnels, viaducts, and aque- 
ducts as existed in the Inca empire when the Spanish Conquista- 
dores, supposed children of the gods, arrived. Not only were the 
Incas expert in statecraft, they were among the most remarkable 
builders of cities, temples, and citadels the world has known. 
Luxor, Karnak, Baalbec must share their glories with Cusco, 
Machu, Picchu, Tiahuanaca. Whether building forts for defense, 
palaces for luxury, or temples for worship, their work was worthy 
its sublime Andean setting; majestic, enduring, cyclopean monu- 
ments of a vanished civilization. Verily there were giants in 
their days. We cannot agree with Fiske that the Inca was a scion 
of the stock that produced the Algonquin, or even that red man 
of American romance, the Last of the Mohicans. The antiquary 
of Antofagasta had been an eager searcher for the solution of the 
Sphinx riddle of the origin of the Inca and his forebears. He 
had found evidence that, as the Greek had preceded the Roman 
and the Egyptian had a civilization antedating that of Greece, so 
there had been at least three mighty peoples at work in the 
Andean regions of South America. As the Egyptians and Greeks 
were builders while the Romans excelled in statecraft, so had 
there been a diversity of gifts among the three ancient nations 
of South America; the Inca, with the Roman talent for governing 
men, being the last of the great empire builders. Whence came 
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these gifted peoples? One modern investigator declares his belief 
that they were the original inhabitants of the earth; that the 
beginnings of humanity on the planet were made among the 
Andean heights; from this exalted cradle of the race migrations 
went forth to people lands west, north, east, and south. Have we 
any suggestions more reasonable than those of Fiske, that the Inca 
and the Flatheads had a common origin, or the fancy of that 
other dreamer, that the shores of Lake Titicaca among the peaks 
of the Andes cradled the first family of the race? If these hypo- 
thetical guesses do not satisfy, why may not the theory be ven- 
tured that the ancestors of the Incas, or the first South Americans, 
whoever they may have been, came from Egypt, possibly in 
Phenician ships? We know that Phenician sailors circumnavi- 
gated Africa in the palmy days of the Pharaohs of Egypt. I was 
very much impressed by two pieces of pottery, very ancient, in 
the possession of the antiquary of Antofagasta. One had the face 
of an Egyptian in base-relief, the other showed features of an 
Ethiopian. Either specimen of portraiture on pottery if found 
among the ruins of Thebes or Memphis would excite no comment. 
How did these portraits of ancient inhabitants of Misraim reach 
Peru? Who taught the ancient Inca or his predecessors to execute 
correct likenesses of people separated from them by half a planet? 
Where a Genoese sailor succeeded in A. D. 1492 why should it 
be considered improbable that a Pheenician navigator visited the 
coast of South America 1000 B. C.? Some guessers at the possible 
solution of the Sphinx riddle of South America have intimated 
that maybe the first families reached Peru via the mythical 
Atlantis and the Isthmus of Panama. Guesses, all guesses! But 
much of science, philosophy, and history of the old style is based 
on hypotheses, another name for guesses. We must keep on 
guessing until we stumble on the clue to the maze. 

But there is a more practical question: Can anything be 
done for the scattered remnants of a once gifted race? Will the 
lost tribes of the Inca Israelites be restored to their Zion among 
the everlasting hills? Query: Why have so many of them been 
strangely preserved? Four millions of the children of the people 
over whom the Incas ruled still speak the language of their fathers, 
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Amid persecution beyond the power of pen to describe these vic- 
tims of Spanish cruelty have managed to maintain their identity 
and to retain their mother tongue in comparative purity. 

Let others attempt the story of the decline and fall of the 
Inca Empire—the tragedy of Peru in which Pizarro and Val- 
verde, priest and Conquistador, vied with each other in out- 
Heroding Herod in deeds of infamy upon an inoffensive people. 
That tragic story is worthy the pen of the author of Macbeth. We 
are interested in the possible dawn of brighter days for these 
children of the sun. The problem of their restoration includes 
the question, Why was their fall so sudden and complete? The 
social system under which for centuries they had lived under- 
mined their manhood and utterly destroyed the power of initiative 
which should characterize an aggressive and virile people. Pater- 
nalism, another name for Socialism, the dream of many in our 
days, found the ancient Peruvians men and left them children. 
The government ordered every detail of their lives from birth to 
death; directed courtship, marriage, work, food, housing, amuse- 
ments ; freed the citizen from all responsibility save to the powers 
in authority. Though that government was paternal, and gentle 
in the extreme, it really sucked the marrow of manhood from the 
very bones of the people and left them automatons. Bees de- 
prived of their queen are not more helpless than were the millions 
in old Peru when Atahualpa, their emperor, basely betrayed and 
murdered by the Spaniard, his guest, had been thrown into a 
bloody grave and the royal family of Incas, or princes, destroyed. 
The people became the easy prey of their murderous masters. 
Spaniards, unlike the benign Inca rulers of this gentle people, 
knew not the meaning of pity. Pirates and buccaneers, consumed 
with lust for gold, they destroyed with ruthless hand priceless 
treasures in art and architecture and drove the sheeplike natives 
into the mines, where they worked them to death. Soon from 
twenty millions the unhappy Incas shrank to four millions and 
less. Why did they not fight? Without their leaders these 
victims of a fatal form of Socialism were but dumb driven cattle. 
Since the Spanish yoke was broken, in the early part of the last 
century, a door of hope has opened to the Incas. I use the name 
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of the royal family, Inca, as applying to all the descendants of 
their people, the common people were not Incas, but subjects of 
the Incas. But this door of hope is only ajar to the poor Indian. 
While the constitution guarantees him the rights of manhood he 
is practically a chattel. The southern Negro may be deprived 
of his vote, despite the guarantee of the constitution, but he is 
free to go where he pleases. The Inca Indian is attached to the 
land. When plantations exchange owners to-day in Peru the 
Indian peasantry go with the land. Stringent laws are enacted 
to prevent Indians from being enticed from the haciendas or 
plantations to which they belong. One cause of bitter antagonism 
on the part of property owners in Peru and Bolivia to those who 
would uplift the Indian, and give him all the benefits of our 
Protestant ideals, is due to the fear that they may :lose their 
control of the labor of the natives, now practically serfs. That a 
new spirit is animating the governing powers on the west coast 
of South America is evident in the encouragement given to any 
who will help lift the pall of illiteracy and inefficiency from the 
children of the Inca. Generous subventions are offered teachers 
and industrial workers who will labor among the Indians. The 
Inca is responding. Slowly they are assuming the toga of man- 
hood. Some of the most brilliant men in public life in Peru and 
Bolivia to-day are of pure Inca stock. At last there has come for 


the children of the Inca 
A change 
Slow as the oak’s growth, lifting manhood up 
Through broader culture, finer manners, love, 
And reverence, to the level of the hills. 


Methodism has a mission to the Incas. We should hear the call, 
“Come over and help us.” South America’s dusky children hold 
out their hands to us. 
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THE FIRST EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS OF THE 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


Epvcation and religion have always gone hand in hand for 
the uplift of the race. If the work of evangelization began first, 
education would soon follow. If education came into the field first, 
it was almost sure to be the forerunner of a movement of evan- 
gelization. Thus the church has been at work through all the 
years of her history. 

The so-called “Christmas Conference” is a familiar historical 
fact to all well-informed Methodists; held in the Lovely Lane 
Chapel, -in Baltimore, in 1784, when the scattered Methodist 
societies that had been gathered during the previous twenty years 
were organized into a body that became known to the world as the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. The historian assures us that at 
this first Conference the question of Christian education was 
presented, and we find that as far back as 1780 John Dickins, 
classed as the most scholarly man among the Methodists of that 
day, talked with Mr. Asbury on the matter of schools and education 
for the growing church. 

No sooner was the church organized and made ready for her 
great career, than it “proceeded at once to provide for the education 
of its youth, and the youth of the country generally who chose to 
avail themselves of these provisions.” The leading spirits of the 
church of that day were Bishops Asbury and Coke; the former 
preferred a school after the plan of Mr. Wesley’s, at Kingswood, 
England, while Bishop Coke preferred a college. The decision of 
the matter was referred to the General Conference, and it decided 
for a college. After some little time, a site was selected at Abing- 
don, in Maryland, about twenty-five miles northeast of Baltimore, 
on the road to Philadelphia, on a commanding site that could look 
in a northeasterly direction toward the waters of the Susquehanna, 
and easterly to the Chesapeake Bay. It was regarded as one of the 
most beautiful locations to be found anywhere for an institution of 
this character. Dr. Coke said: “The situation delights me more 
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than ever. There is not, I believe, a point of it from whence the 
eye has not a view of at least twenty miles, and in some parts the 
prospect extends to fifty miles in length. The water front forms 
one of the most beautiful views in the United States; the Chesa- 
peake Bay, in all its grandeur, with a fine navigable river—the 
Susquehanna—which empties into it, lying exposed to view 
through a great extent of country.” David Creamer, in an article 
published in the Methodist, in September, 1861, says he thinks 
Dr. Coke must have mistaken the Bush River, on which Abingdon 
was situated, for the Susquehanna River, for he is sure that neither 
the Susquehanna nor the Chesapeake Bay is in the range of 
vision from this point. 

It was well located because of the strength of the Methodist 
constituency it would find in this immediate region. The total 
membership of the new church was a little less than 15,000. New 
York had 84; New Jersey, 963; Pennsylvania, 560; Delaware, 
982; Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, with Georgia and 
Tennessee, had 6,831 ; while Maryland alone had 5,648. Thus it is 
readily seen that the numerical center of Methodism was in this 
very section. 

The building, begun in 1785 and completed in 1787, is 
reported to have been one hundred and eight feet long, forty feet 
wide, and three stories high, and was situated on the summit and 
center of six acres of land, with an equal descent of ground on each 
side. The entire cost was about $50,000, a large amount for 
that day. It was a substantial structure, but judged by the 
standards of to-day, in matters of convenience and comfort, it 
would not be acceptable to the student of the twentieth century. 
After a career of success for eight years, the building was one day 
discovered to be on fire (in 1795), and burned to the ground. It 
was a source of great regret and grief to those who had sacrificed 
so much out of their poverty and had carried to completion such an 
institution. Bishop Asbury, when he learned of the destruction of 
the school, said: “If any man should give me ten thousand pounds 
per year to do and suffer again what I have done for that house, 
I would not do it.” Very soon after this loss, a number of 
Methodists in Baltimore purchased a vacant building standing 
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on a lot adjoining the Light Street Methodist Church, paying 
therefor £5,300, and established a second Cokesbury College. 
It was popular from the first, and in seven months after the 
Abingdon fire, it had nearly two hundred students, but in just a 
year, some boys, playing in an adjoining building, built a bonfire 
that set the building on fire, and communicated it both to the 
school and the church and parsonage nearby, destroying the entire 
property, entailing a loss of from fifteen to twenty thousand 
pounds. Mr. Asbury wrote in his Journal, “I conclude God 
loved the people of Baltimore and will keep them poor to keep 
them pure.” These calamities were enough to crush the educa- 
tional spirit of the young church. 

At some time during the early part of this period, or just 
before (we have no real means of knowing for a certainty), a 
school was established in Brunswick County, Virginia, and was 
called, maybe at the suggestion of Bishop Asbury, the Ebenezer 
Academy. 

Brunswick County was the scene of a wonderful revival soon 
after the close of the war of the Revolution. James O’Kelly, who 
was a presiding elder at that time, said of it: “Old Brunswick 
and Surrey Circuits exceed anything I ever saw or heard of in 
America. I believe that six thousand were in attendance at the 
quarterly meeting, held a few days ago.” John Dickins, after- 
ward the first Book Agent of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
said: “It is estimated that about Brunswick itself not less than 
seventeen thousand souls are under deep conviction.” Philip Cox, 
one of the circuit preachers, said: “Never before was there so 
great a work of God in America as is now in Brunswick and Surrey 
Circuits.” This was indeed a favorable time, and the people were, 
no doubt, in a mood when they could be made to see the value of 
religious education, and to willingly help in the establishment of a 
school. 

Some have considered this the second, and others the third, of 
the schools established by the church; but Cummings, in his book, 
Early Schools of Methodism, published in 1886, is of the opinion 
that this preceded the others and came into existence some time 
between 1780 and 1784, As favorable to the early date of inaug- 
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uration, he quotes Judge Buford, of Brunswick County, whom 
he styles “A gentleman of high standing in the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, who said, “Though I am now forty-nine years of 
age, and am too young to remember anything of Ebenezer Academy 
as a school, I have known the building, which is a stone structure 
of peculiar design, as Old Ebenezer, for a number of years, but 
when I first saw it, full forty years ago, it had ceased to be used 
as an academy.’”’ Later than that he said: “I made an effort to 
find out when Ebenezer Academy was chartered, and with that in 
view, spent a day at our county seat in examining the records, 
both before and after the establishment of our national independ- 
ence, but I could find no mention of anything in our statistics. I 
am, however, fully satisfied, from the best information I have been 
able to get, that it was established between the years of 1780 and 
1784.” He made inquiry of the “oldest inhabitants,” most of 
whom could give him only tradition, but he found in 1885 W. 
Embry Merritt, a Methodist attorney-at-law, who was then on a 
bed of sickness from which he died, who, through a message given 
to his daughter, informed him that the school opened in 1784; that 
his father, the Rev. Henry Merritt, was one of the first Board of 
Trustees, and an active assistant to Bishop Asbury in building 
up the school. When the school was closed is not known, but Lee, 
in his History of Methodism, published in 1809, speaks of it as a 
good school, still in operation. Bishop Asbury’s first mention cf 
it was in his Journal on December 5, 1794, when he wrote, “Our 
burdensome stone, Ebenezer, now gives us some care. If we could 
employ good men, keep up discipline and maintain credit, it might 
come to something.” 

The building was described by Cummings, in the Early 
Schools of Methodism, as 20x40 feet; two stories high, built of 
stone, with an old fashioned Dutch roof, drooping eaves, projecting 
far down over the sides; so thoroughly built that until quite 
recently it was a safe family residence, though about one hundred 
years old. The farm belonging to the school contained sixty- 
seven and a half acres of good tillable land.” Hurst, in his history 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, gives a sketch of it and a 
drawing supposed to represent the building. In later years, it 
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was lost to the Methodist Church by getting into ‘the hands of 
trustees who were not of that persuasion, and in due time it passed 
beyond our control. It may not be of sufficient importance to 
make any controversy at all as to whether it was the first, or second, 
or third institution, although the author just quoted is very strong 
in his conviction that its beginning antedated that of Cokesbury. 
The chief interesting fact of Old Ebenezer is that the building 
stands to-day (1915) on the same spot where it was erected about 
one hundred and thirty years ago. For some time it has been 
occupied by Negroes as a residence, but at the last information it 
had been vacated. 

These beginnings were small and full of discouragement, but 
here were men called to conquest. Defeat was a word not in their 
vocabulary. They went forward with great zeal and earnestness, 
and “Behold, how great a matter a little fire kindleth.” Cokesbury 
and Ebenezer have become in this country, under the oversight of 
the Board of Education of the Methodist Episcopal Church, three 
hundred and fifty-six institutions of secondary, college and univer- 
sity, and professional grade. The Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society reports eighteen schools, fifteen, most of them for special 
training, under the care of the General Deaconess Board of the 
church; while the Board of Foreign Missions reports having 
girdled the earth with two thousand seven hundred and forty- 
seven schools, ranging from the elementary grade to the college 
and theological schools. All this has come to pass within a period 
of a little over a century and a quarter. 


Otiver-$. Battal 





The White Water Lily 


THE WHITE WATER LILY 


In Theodore Storm’s modest little classic Immensee, a book 
which epitomizes the tragedy of a vanished hope, the young man 
walks in the pale calm moonlight by the shores of a tranquil inland 
sea. Before his eyes fair pictures come and go. He sees 


Such sights as youthful poets dream 
On summer eve by haunted stream. 


Far out upon the crystal surface of the fair and placid lake like 
a fallen star there gleams a solitary water lily, white as the clouds 
that float beneath the blue sky of a summer’s day. An indescribable 
longing to possess the lonely flower seizes the young man’s heart. 
Soon the sturdy strokes of the swimmer break the stillness of the 
silent night. He swims and swims, but still the lily is far, far 
in the dim distance. At last he turns his face shoreward and 
never once does he look back upon the fragrant bloom which he had 
so ardently longed to make his own. To this young man the 
white flower symbolized one whom he had loved and lost in the 
days when his sky was gilded with the auroral light of youthful 
romance and his heart sang the dulcet strains of love’s old sweet 
song. But to strive for the unattainable is the common lot of man. 

We all live in two worlds. We know full well this practical 
everyday world, this world of getting and spending, where the 
fittest survive and the weak go down in the fight, where the blight 
of sin and ignorance causes the fairest flowers of life to fade and 
wither. It is this realm of which Shelley sings in words of real 


pathos : 
We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not; 
Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught. 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought. 


But we live, too, in another world: in the world of dreams; in the 
heaven-illumined world of the ideal. Here we forget the harsher 
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realities of life and catch faint adumbrations of the golden days 
which are yet to be. Here there 
falls not hail or rain or any snow, 
Nor ever wind blows loudly; but it lies 


Deep-meadowed, happy, fair with orchard lawns 
And bowery hollows crowned with summer sea. 


For many of us the land ideal looms up against the misty 
backgrounds of the past. There is that within man which makes 
him idealize bygone days. The remembrance of them brings to 
the heart that 

feeling of sadness and longing 
That is not akin to pain, 


And resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resembles the rain. 


It is this feeling of sadness which the deep-voiced Tennyson de- 
scribes in words of never-dying melody: 

Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean. 

Tears from the depth of some divine despair 

Rise in the heart, and gather to the eyes, 


In looking on the happy autumn fields, 
And thinking of the days that are no more. 


We stand upon the summit of the mountain and view the road by 
which we have ascended as it winds through the valley and over 
the foothills and our souls are thrilled by its beauty. We see it 
curve through sylvan dells, through fertile farms, through the tree- 
embowered village. We forget the long and toilsome journey, the 
blazing sun of the noonday, the summer storms that blew from the 
mountains. Across the emerald-clad sward of the years, like the 
sound of sweet bells in tune, come the words of New England’s 
crystal-toned bard: 

I can see the breezy dome of groves, 

The shadows of Deering’s Woods, 

And the friendships old and the early loves 

Come back with a Sabbath sound, as of doves 

In quiet neighborhoods. 

And the verse of that sweet old song, 

It flutters and murmurs still: 

“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 
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I remember the gleams and glooms that dart 
Across the school boy’s brain; 

The song and the silence in the heart, 

That in part are prophecies and in part 
Are longings wild and vain. 

And the voice of that fitful song 

Sings on, and is never still: 

“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 


Strange to me now are the forms I meet 
When I visit the dear old town, 

But the native air is pure and sweet, 

And the trees that o’ershadow each well-known street, 
As they balance up and down, 

Are singing the beautiful song, 

Are sighing and whispering still: 

“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 


When fond memory throws the light of other days around us we 
live amid the Arcadian beauty of the land ideal. 

But life’s golden age is never in the past. Dreams of a 
brighter future make it easier for men to bear the burdens of a 
darkened present. The lank, ungainly backwoods boy, who lay 


before the open fire in a rude I}linois cabin reading over and over 


Mason Weems’s quaint Life of Washington, forgot the poverty 
and crudeness of his surroundings as he looked across the future’s 
untrodden fields to the day when upon his shoulders would rest 
the mantle of the Cincinnatus of the West. The boy who trod the 
tow-paths of the Western Reserve dreamed of the thousands whom 
he should some day sway by the power of his eloquence. 

On a rocky New England farm, so lonely that even now ever 
and anon the white-footed deer forsakes his leafy covert and drinks 
from the streamlet in the meadow, there lived and toiled a dark- 
eyed Quaker lad. How hard was his lot! How narrow his life! 
But Greenleaf Whittier had seen the vision splendid. The plow- 
boy of the Merrimac valley had heard the lute-like voice of the 
plowman of the bonnie fields of Ayr. The light that never was on 
land or sea shone over that barren little farm and the world is 
richer to-day because the Quaker lad followed the gleam. 

Long years ago, when the spacious times of the great Eliza- 
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beth were fading in sweeping clouds of glory from the earth, the 
youthful John Milton set before himself the sublime ideal of 
writing a poem which the world would not willingly let die. 
Through days of good report and evil he kept in his mind his lofty 
purpose. Ever did he realize that he who would write an heroic 
poem must first live the heroic life. He passed through the fiery 
furnace of young manhood without the smell of smoke upon his 
garments. Year after year he burned the scholar’s lamp of toil 
and sacrifice. When the clouds of fratricidal war hung like a pall 
over the land he doffed his singer’s mantle blue and donned the 
armor of an intellectual gladiator. In the battle for the liberty 
of the English people the quiet scholar stood in the foremost ranks. 
Sorrow walked with him. The day came when the blind bard sat 
in ever-enduring darkness and saw no more 


the sweet approach of even or morn, 
Or sight of vernal bloom or summer’s rese, 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine. 


The men who with him battled in the halls of state and those as 
well who upon the field of carnage had fought for Cromwell and 
the Lord were wandering fugitives and outcasts in distant lands 
or daily laying down their lives upon the crimsoned scaffold; 
where once the rugged, stern, indomitable old Oliver had bowed 
before the throne of the Lord God of Israel a licentious, lascivious, 
voluptuous court contemned all that was pure and righteous and 
holy. In that hour of darkness and peril and gloom John Milton 
gave to the world a poem that it will never let die. When the 
time came for him to pass to where beyond these voices there is 
peace his dying lips were heard to murmur, “Still guides the 
heavenly vision.” “Where there is no vision the people perish.”’ 
It is the vision splendid which impels men to forsake the primrose 
path of ease and walk the rough and stony road of usefulness; a 
road which many, many times has been the path by which the sons 
of earth have reached the tablelands above. 


Not once or twice in our fair island-story 
The path of duty was the way to glory. 
He that, ever following her commands, 

On with toil of heart and knees and hands, 
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Through the long gorge to the far light has won 
His path upward, and prevailed, 

Shall find the toppling crags of Duty scaled 

Are close upon the shining tablelands 

To which our God himself is moon and sun. 


He who follows the vision climbs the steep ascent through peril, 
toil, and pain. Wendell Phillips was a ten-talented man; fortune 
had emptied her horn at his feet. He was what Dr. Holmes called 
“a Brahmin of the Brahmins.” In his veins flowed New England’s 
bluest blood; physical beauty and mental capacity alike were his 
portion; to him the sirens of ambition sang their sweetest songs; 
the world stretched before him full of pleasant possibilities. Al- 
ready he saw himself the idol of society, the spokesman of New 
England conservatism in the halls of the nation, the successor of 
the golden-mouthed Webster, the compatriot of the idolized Sum- 
ner. But like the note of a silver clarion a call resounded through 
the land, and it did not fall on unresponsive ears when the young 
lawyer heard it. Then he felt, as he afterward said: “I love in- 
expressibly these streets of Boston over which my mother led my 
baby feet, and if God grants me time enough I shall make them 
too pure for the footsteps of a slave.” In the years to come, in 
every great struggle against long-entrenched evil, his was the 
white plume that ever waved in the forefront of the embattled 
hosts of righteousness. Uncompromising, intolerant, and pro- 
foundly mistaken as he sometimes was, the world is a better place 
because this New England idealist lived in it. The time will come 
when his eloquence, “like the song of Orpheus, will fade from liv- 
ing memory into a doubtful tale,” but two thousand years hence 
the echoes of his regal soul shall not be silent; the memory of his 
dauntless courage, his heroic sacrifice, and bis unswerving lovalty 
to the vision shall not have perished from the earth. 

The ideal ever molds the man. “He who surrenders himself 
to a great ideal becomes great.” Long ago it was written, “As a 
man thinketh in his heart so is he.” Lowell says: 


Of all the myriad moods of mind 

That through the soul come thronging, 
Which one was e’er so dear, so blind, 

So beautiful as Longing? 
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The thing we long for, that we are 
For one transcendent moment, 

Before the Present poor and bare 
Can make its sneering comment. 


The man whose ideal is the heroic becomes a hero. The youth who 
in the realm of the vision lives in contact with greatness becomes 
great. They who think of those things that are true and honest 
and just and pure and lovely and of good report grow in grace and 
beauty of personality as the years go by. The vision splendid may 
fade into the fight of a common day, but it leaves a glory behind it. 

Yet the youth who swam out across the lake for the white 
water lily came back without it. Many of the noblest of earth’s 
ideals have never been realized. Often when we seize the flower it 
is shed. Sometimes when we think of the world’s multitudinous in- 
congruities we feel that life is a succession of comedies. Then we 
can sympathize with the word of Thackeray: “Such people there 
are living and flourishing in the world—faithless, hopeless, and 
charityless. Let us have at them, dear friends, with might and 
main.” But when we look longer, and deeper, more and more we 
feel that life is a tragedy more real than any depicted by the pen 
of an A’schylus or a Shakespeare, and then we understand the 
sympathetic, flaming-tongued Carlyle when in words of tender 
pathos he cries: “Poor, wandering, wayward man! Art thou not 
tried and beaten with stripes, even as I am? . . . O, my brother, 
my brother, why cannot I shelter thee in my bosom and wipe 
away all tears!” In this tragic comedy of life seldom indeed is it 
that man reaches the goal of his aspirations. Whittier’s familiar 
little poem, Maud Muller, touches many a heart: 


God pity them both! and pity us all, 

Who vainly the dreams of youth recall. 

For of all sad words of tongue or pen 

The saddest are these: “It might have been!” 
Ah, well! for us all some sweet hope lies 
Deeply buried from human eyes; 

And in the hereafter angels may 

Roll the stone from its grave away! 


In every life there is some sad sweet “might have been.” There 
is a faded hope and an unrealized ideal. 
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Something beautiful has vanished, 
And we sigh for it in vain, 

And we seek it everywhere, 

On the earth and in the air, 
But it never comes again. 


Yet often the vanished ideal is the supreme glory of a life. A 
few years before his death Carl Schurz said, in an address de- 
livered at Harvard: “Ideals are like the stars. They are not to be 
reached, but to be followed.” I remember in my boyhood hearing 
the old men talk about the underground railway days when the 
rural calm of my native valley was broken by the advent of 
Southern slave drivers, with their iron fetters and their baying 
hounds, in search of their runaway property. Often have I been 
shown the lonely road by which these pursued and timorous black 
men stole by night from the valley to the hospitable farmhouse 
among the blue hills to the north. Many a time on snowy moon- 
light nights as I traveled that road I thought of the dusky pilgrims 
from the sloping banks of the rivers of old Virginia and the cotton- 
whitened fields of Dixie’s southernmost lands. Often I saw above 
me, as my thoughts turned to those who once had trodden that 
broad highway, the north star, which the wanderers followed so 
many weary miles amid the thick darkness of night, shining pure, 
steady, and serene just as it shone on untold generations of those 
whom here we see no more. They who followed that star never 
reached it, but they reached the freedom for which they longed. 
To them it was the beacon which led them to liberty. A man’s 
ideal is his polar star; he may never attain it, but by following it 
he may reach the higher altitudes and the purer atmosphere of a 
better country, a land where life is larger and fuller and richer 
and freer. It is not the accomplishment which counts but the 
honest effort. One of the most deep-sighted seers who ever walked 
the shores of earth once said: 

Not on the vulgar mass 

Called “work” must sentence pass, 

Things done that took the eye and had the price; 
O’er which, from level stand, 


The low world laid its hand, 
Found straightway to its mind, could value in a trice: 
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But all the world’s coarse thumb 
And finger failed to plumb, 
So passed in making up the main account, 
All instincts immature, 
All purposes unsure, 
That weighed not as his work, yet swelled the man’s amount; 


Thoughts hardly to be packed 
Into a narrow act, 
Fancies that broke through language and escaped, 
All If could never be, 
All men ignored in me, 
This I was worth to God, whose wheel the pitcher shaped. 


The fight for the ideal may be a losing fight, but it is never a fight 
in vain. Phillips Brooks says, “If you aim at the stars you will 
hit the tree tops.” Man is better for every high ideal, for every 
‘noble purpose, for every lofty aspiration. There have been ideal- 
ists who have worn the laurel wreath of victory; there have been 
those who have sadly trodden the via dolorosa of sorrow and de- 
feat, but the God who notes the fall of every sparrow, who hath 
clothed the lilies of the field with ineffable fragrance and beauty, 
knoweth them all by name, and like the stars they shall shine in 
the firmament of greatness for ever and ever. But the real idealist 
is not the idle dreamer of an empty day who sails away from the- 
gross lands of earth on ethereal seas of abstraction. He is not 
one who carries to and fro with him an impeding burden of un- 
workable theories. He understands that 

The common problem, yours, mine, everyone’s, 

Is not to fancy what were fair in life 

Providing it could be—but, finding first 


What may be, then find how to make it fair 
Up to our means: a very different thing. 


In the never-dying words of Tennyson we read of that glorious 
company who gathered around the blameless Arthur’s throne; of 
the pure Sir Percival, of Gareth in all the splendor of his youth- 
ful beauty, of Launcelot, the boldest and the strongest of the 
knights of Galahad, with the strength of ten because his heart was 
pure. Upon a later, darker, sadder time we hear the once proud 
king tell of how he made them lay their hands in his and swear 
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To reverence the King, as if he were 

Their conscience, and their conscience as their King. 
To break the heathen and uphold the Christ, 
To ride abroad redressing human wrongs, 

To speak no slander, no, nor listen to it, 

To honor his own word as if his God’s, 

To lead sweet lives in purest chastity, 

To love one maiden only, cleave to her, 

And worship her by years of noble deeds, 
ee en SE Ee gd 6 +e ave. ue Se 

Not only to keep down the base in man 

But teach high thought, and amiable words 
And courtliness, and the desire of fame, 

And love of truth, and all that makes a man. 


But before the good lances of these brave and valiant knights the 
robber barons who preyed upon the poor were driven from the 
land. No more was the long howling of the wolves heard amid 
the snow. Peace smiled again upon the land. The wilderness and 
the solitary place were made glad and the desert blossomed as the 
rose. Chivalrous knights worshiped at the shrine of fair and 
gracious womanhood. A wise and good ruler in many-towered 
Camelot meted out even-handed justice to all who bowed before 
his throne. But there came a time when war, famine, and deso- 
lation once more cast their shadow over Arthur’s realm, when a 
renegade knighthood and faithless queen brought sorrow to the 
heart of the blameless ruler, when in his anguish he sadly cried: 
“My nights have followed wandering fires and left present wrongs 
to right thmselves.” Sad is it, indeed, when ideals call men away 
from the common duties of common life to follow a glimmering 
light which leads to nowhere; nevertheless, the world cannot but 
pay its meed of well-deserved praise to the unswerving tenacity, 
the dauntless daring, and the heroic spirit of self-sacrifice which 
very often is the portion of the follower of a wandering fire. Still 
lofty idealism without practical efficiency is of little avail. The 
efficient idealist lets the melancholy, mild-eyed Lotus Eaters muse 
and dream and brood with half-shut eyes upon the shore while the 
great current of life sweeps irresistibly by, but it is 


In deeds he takes delight. 


Yet life in its entirety is not included in the realm of the 
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practical. As the hart panteth after the water brooks the spirit of 
man longs to rise, with wings as eagles, above the things which are 
of the earth, earthy. No life is so dark that it cannot be illumined 
by the presence of a heaven-born ideal; no heart is so despondent 
that it cannot pulsate with hope. The white water lily very often 
sheds its fragrance on lonely moor and desolate fen. “We are 
such stuff as dreams are made of.” Man can never live by bread 
alone. He must endure as seeing Him who is invisible. 

In spite of the stare of the wise and the world’s derision, 

Dare travel the star-blazed road, dare follow the vision. 

It breaks as a hush on the soul in the wonder of youth, 

And the lyrical dream of the boy is the kingly truth. 


The world is a vapor, and only the vision is real— 
Yea, nothing can hold against hell but the Winged Ideal. 


Somm H Quo 
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THE DEPARTURE OF AMERICA’S NATURE SINGER 


Mapison Juxivs Cawetn has held a place peculiarly his own 
among the chief contemporary poets of America for at least a 
quarter of a century. For bright, sparkling description, for the 
power of poetic portrayal of bird and beast and flower, quaint 
fancies, and voices mystical and sweet, he will be certainly missed. 
He has placed his name in every home and very near the top rung 
in the ladder of fame, and is recognized, both at home and abroad, 
as a master of pure descriptive poetic expression. The recent ap- 
pearance of another volume of his exquisite nature poems, with a 
clear, discriminating, though not laudatory preface by the literary 
critic Howells, and the still more recent account of his death at 
his late home in Louisville, Ky., the city also of his birth, call for 
an estimate of his poetic work, together with a few deductions 
touching his place among the versifiers of our own land and the 
charm of a number of his briefer productions. 

He was born near the close of the Civil War. As a lad he 
lived with his parents on a farm in the knob country back of New 
Albany, Ind., just across the Ohio River from Louisville. Here he 
walked several miles each day to and from school, and no doubt 
this early contact with nature fitted him to sing so sweetly in later 
years of the varying beauties of a Kentucky landscape. For it is 
as a nature poet essentially that he climbed highest in the long, 
steep ladder of success. Of late years no writer of verse of pecu- 
liarly American type has found larger access to the popular heart 
than has this homely visaged Kentuckian. Since his first little 
volume, “Blooms of the Berry,” came from the press, in 1887, he 
has contributed nearly a volume yearly to his fine aggregation of 
verses, and such eminent critics as Aldrich and Howells have 
recognized the merits of his work and have given it unstinted 
praise. The generous public, while it is not supposed to be critical 
in its fancy nor an exact discriminator in its choice, has, neverthe- 
less, filled the homes of our beloved America with his poetry. At 
the time of his death he was a member of the National Institute 
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of Arts and Letters, also of the Poetry Society of America, the 
Cliff Dwellers, of Chicago, and, across the Atlantic, of the Authors’ 
Club of London, England. In attestation of the regard in which 
his work as a poet was held abroad it is only needful to mention 
the fact that his “Kentucky Poems” were published in London 
almost a dozen years ago, and were selected and introduced by 
Edmund Gosse. 

While some may not altogether have admired his diction—by 
the way, his later work shows a marked improvement over his 
earlier—his meanings were often fairly drowned in a flood of 
gorgeousness. For example, in his entrancing volume, “Myth and 
Romance,” is a poem entitled, “The Stars and the Moon.” Its 
lines run this way: 

Through the clear stories high of heaven, the firmament’s halls; 
Under whose sapphirine walls June, Hesperian June, 

Robed in divinity wanders. Daily and nightly 

The turquoise touch of her robe, that the violets star, 


The silvery fall of her feet, that lilies are, 
Fill the land with languorous light and perfume. 


When he sings naturally and freely he is a poet to applaud, and in 
this little volume he often touches a chord vibrating sweetness al- 
most beyond compare. In his “Moods and Memories” he abounds 
in imagery which is new, and his description of nature and the 
interpretation of its myriad voices throb with accuracy and strik- 
ing fascination, singing fresh and free like a bird in spring time. 
His volume entitled “Red Leaves and Rose” contains many poems 
of exquisitely fine delicacy, refined in sentiment, dainty in expres- 
sion, and with an agreeable variety in the modes of versification. 
But in his volume of “Poems of Nature and Love” he reaches the 
climax of the most pregnant fancy, displays remarkable rhyming 
power, and shows himself one of the most notable of recent Ameri- 
can poets. 

A passing glance at some of his briefer poems and a few 
words by way of characterization will complete this tribute. Here 
is one from Harper’s Magazine. It throws a picture upon the 
mind which those of a class will readily recognize. It is entitied 
“The Solitary” : 
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Upon the mossy rock by the spring 
She sits, forgetful of her pail, 
Lost in remote remembering 
Of that which may no more avail. 


Her thin, pale hair is dimly dressed 
Above a brow lined deep with care, 
The color of a leaf long pressed, 
A faded leaf that once was fair. 


You may not know her from the stone, 
So still she sits, who does not stir, 

Thinking of this one thing alone— 
The love that never came to her. 


Here is another fine description, speaking in sweetest cadence: 


There is no rhyme that is half so sweet 

As the song of the wind in the rippling wheat; 
There is no meter that’s half so fine 

As the lilt of the brook under rock and vine; 
And the loveliest lyric that I ever heard 

Was the wildwood strain of a forest bird. 


If the wind and the bird and the brook would teach 
My heart their beautiful parts of speech, 

And the natural art that they say these with, 

My soul would sing of beauty and myth 

In a rhyme and meter that none before 

Have sung in their love or dreamed in their lore, 
And the world would be richer one poet the more. 


This every schoolboy must recognize for its natural tones and to 
older ones it may bring a rich reminder of early years: 


Let down the bars; drive home the cows; 
The West is dyed with burning rose. 
Unhitch the horses from the plows, 
And from the cart the oxen lows. 
And light the lamp within the house, 
The whip-poor-will is calling, 
“Whip-poor-will; whip-poor-will,” 
Where the locust blooms are falling 
On the hill; 
The sunset’s rose is dying, 
And the whip-poor-will is crying, 
“Whip-poor-will; whip-poor-will;” 
Soft, now shrill, 
The whip-poor-will is crying, 
“Whip-poor-will.” 
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The moon blooms out a great white rose; 
The stars wheel onward toward the West; 
The barnyard cock wakes once and crows; 
The farm is wrapped in peaceful rest; 
The cricket chirps; the firefly glows, 
The whip-poor-will is calling, 
“Whip-poor-will; whip-poor-will,” 
Where the bramble blooms are falling 
On the rill. 
And the moon her watch is keeping, 
And the poor whip-poor-will is weeping, 
“Whip-poor-will; whip-poor-will,” 
Lonely still, 
The whip-poor-will is weeping, 
“Whip-poor-will.” 


Here is a part of a poem entitled “Rain in the Wooas,” which 
really takes one out into the drizzle until he is thoroughly drenched 
with the wetness: 

When on the leaves the rain insists, 
And every gust brings down a shower, 
When all the woodland smokes with mists, 
I take the road out past the tower 
Into the hills through which it twists. 


I take the vale where catnip grows, 
Where boneset blooms, with wetness bowed; 
The vale through which the red creek flows 
Turbid with hill-washed clay, and loud 
As some strange horn a wildman blows. 


O wraiths of rain! O trailing mist! 
Still fold me, hold me, and pursue! 

Still let my lips by yours be kissed! 
Still draw me with your hands of dew 

Unto the tryst, the dripping tryst! 


And here is another which appeared in The Independent, “The 
Shadow of the Beeches.”” They of Indiana will surely appreciate 


this: 
In the shadow of the beeches 
Where the many wild flowers bloom; 
Where the leafy silence pleaches 
Green a roof of cool perfume, 
Have you felt an awe imperious 
As when, in a church, mysterious 
Windows fill with God the gloom? 
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To the shadow of the beeches 
Where the rock-ledged waters flow, 
Where the sun’s white splendor bleaches 
Every wave to foaming snow, 
Have you felt a music solemn 
As when minster arch and column 
Echo organ-worship low? 


In the shadow of the beeches 
Where the lights and shades are blent, 
Where the forest-bird beseeches, 
And the wild is sweet with scent— 
Is it joy or melancholy 
That o’erwhelms us partly, wholly 
To our spirit’s betterment? 


In the shadow of the beeches 
Lay me where no eye perceives; 
Where—like some great arm that reaches 
Gently as a love that grieves— 
One gnarled root may clasp me kindly, 
While the long years, working blindly, 
Slowly change my dust to leaves. 


Here is another which for beauty of expression and figures of 
varied speech can hardly be surpassed anywhere; it is called “The 
Death of Love,” and appeared in Harper’s Magazine: 


So Love is dead, the Love we knew of old; 
And in the sorrow of our hearts’ hushed halls 
A lute lies broken and a flower falls; 
Love’s house is empty and his hearth is cold. 
Lone in dim places, where sweet vows were told, 
In walks grown desolate, by ruined walls, 
Beauty decays, and on their pedestals 
Dreams crumble, and th’ immortal gods are mold. 
Music is slain or sleeps; one voice alone, 
One voice awakes and like a wandering ghost 
Haunts all the echoing chambers of the Past— 
The voice of Memory, that stills to stone 
The soul that hears, the mind that, wholly lost, 
Before its beautiful presence stands aghast. 


Just one more selection—though there are many, if the reader 
cared to linger longer among the beauties of this delightful writer 
—and it shall be the one which appeared not long ago in The Vale 
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of Tempe, and is given the title, “After the Storm”; and cer- 
tainly it is full of charm: 


Great clouds of sullen seal and gold 
Bar bleak the tawny west, 

From which all day the thunder rolled 
And storm streamed crest on crest. 

Now silvery in its deeps of bronze 
The new moon fills its sphere; 

And point by point the darkness dons 
Its pale stars there and here. 


But still behind the moon and stars 
The peace of heaven remains, 
Suspension of the wrath that wars 
That Nature now restrains. 
As lined ’neath tiger eyelids glare 
The wild beast eyes that sleep, 
So smolders in its sunset lair 
The rage that rent the deep. 


For several years Mr. Cawein had been busily engaged re- 
vising and recasting much of his work with a view to issuing all 
in a uniform edition of a dozen volumes, to be illustrated by a 
group of the leading artists of to-day. It is to be hoped that his 
passing did not cut short his ambition, for of a sweeter singer than 
this gifted Kentucky poet and a more radiant portrayer of Nature 
American genius may not boast herself. 


A. Arnactiony 
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KIPLING’S MEN AND THE MINISTER 


Reapine Kipling consecutively one is impressed with the 
steady, sturdy fellows of his constituency. They are a company 
of plain, common men with iron in their blood. The phrase which 
falls lightly from the lips of a woman who has been wooed and 
won by one of them suggests the character of most of them. Speak- 
ing of many, but thinking of one, she says, “I love men who do 
things.” 

Kipling’s men are well nigh faultlessly devoted to the tasks 
which spell out the duty of the day. Landsman, seaman, soldier, 
secretary, each and all feel the necessity of plodding along the 
wearisome way of monotonous routine, inspired by an unswerving 
loyalty to principle and an unconquerable purpose to be true. In 
the time of famine in India one of them is taken from a comfor- 
table secretaryship and a sweetheart, set down in the midst of 
a province where the famine is most severe, commanded to feed 
the hungry. If he fails few will know; if he succeeds few will 
care. Bravely he faces the appalling need ; organizes, appropriates, 
encourages, day and night ceaselessly, mindful only of his order, 
“Feed the hungry.” That fewer deaths are found in his terri- 
tory, that the fever finally robs him of his reason for the time be- 
ing, are mere incidents in a wonderful drama whose heart message - 
is the helpful truth that a real man may be put down in the king- 
dom of death, with another’s need as the great appeal, and be de- 
pended upon to spend himself to the last limit of human endurance 
and even beyond. 

Kipling’s men have a personal pride in connectional endeavor. 
King, Parliament, committees, pass upon a given proposition be- 
fore it reaches the subordinate, who after all is the keyman to the 
situation. This subordinate, however, finds himself glorying in 
the connectional endeavor. Orders from above are carried out to 
the letter if the thing be possible. His practical mind, his wider 
experiences with actual conditions, may suggest the better way, 
but he believes in the system; he knows that the largest measure 
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of permanent good can come only in the accomplishment of the 
unified purpose of a great connectional endeavor. The man is not 
lost in the mass; none is spoiled by the system. There is a well- 
defined personal pride in the work which the individual does as 
his personal contribution to the success of the broader task of em- 
pire building. The engineer of the bridge across the Ganges is 
loyal to the authorities of the homeland, careful concerning every 
item of the contracts which he did not make, and yet his personal 
enthusiasm is so manifest that the whole gang do their utmost, 
not for the success of the enterprise, but as a tribute to the per- 
sonality which evermore names the thing, “My Foundation” ; “My 
Span.” There is, too, a wondrous steadfastness under the disap- 
pointments of government appointments. A province president 
dies; the situation claims one particular man as his successor; 
word comes from home; a stranger is appointed. War, confusion, 
disaster, follow in rapid succession, The disappointed one springs 
to horse, proves himself master of the whole province, and does so 
while he knows the real ruler hides in his tent frightened out of 
his wits by the sterner facts of effective administration 

Further, Kipling’s men have a genuine faith in the power 
behind the throne. They do not doubt the ultimate triumph, the 
final establishment of the kingdom. Men may come and men may 
go, and they do; but the kingdom goes grandly forward. The flag 
up never comes down; the king lives forever. Doggedly, persist- 
ently, unfalteringly, the higher idealism moves over unmeasured 
mountains, unbridged rivers, unexplained superstitions; making 
hitherto unharnessed forces of every name and kind to be obedient 
to the unconquerable will of man. The little dependent in the 
midst of the jungle has a wireless connection with the world’s 
metropolis and feels within him the power of powers behind the 
throne. His strength, therefore, is as the strength of ten and two 
of him put ten thousand to flight. 

In a similar way his individuality is intensified by the cumu- 
lative ministry of the kingdom as a whole. Is it war? The Crom- 
wells of yesterday crowd in upon him with inspiration and en- 
couragement. Is it exploration? The Livingstones of a wondrous 
past bid him go into all the world. Is it statesmanship? The 
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Gladstones of recent times tell him how to administer for the 
greater good of all mankind. Down the avenue of personality 
there evermore echoes the helpful message, “Thou art not alone.” 
The spirit within him, which is himself, feels the intensification 
of itself by the cumulative ministry of all that preceded him. As 
to poetic genius flower in wall proclaims created universes, the 
heart of Kipling’s hero hears the grander message of all the past 
saying, “We lived for your day, and for you.” Desert scrubs for 
him are ablaze with the glory that bespeaks the presence of a 
beneficent ruler who purposes with the envisioning of a single 
shepherd the emancipation of a people and the elevation of a race. 
The message of Kipling’s men to the minister, briefly told, 
is this: The minister, of all men, in poetry, prose, and practical 
affairs must be unswervingly loyal to principle; unfalteringly de- 
voted to duty. Other men may fail, and be forgiven. The man 
of God—never. The minister must glory in his personal place in 
the greatest conriectional endeavor of which the world of thought 
and action has knowledge. He takes orders from above, from the 
King of kings. And yet he must be himself, original, unique, 
alone. He must be himself, all there is in him, every inch and 
every ounce of him, in a given parish, for the whole world. The 
universe vision is his; millions fill in the figures of his mathematics 
and the saving of the whole world constitutes the limits of his 
purpose. His character must be the reincarnation of the Pales- 
tinian Christ, who lives not so much in the past as in the ever- 
present now, doing business in the most down-to-date moment the 
calendar of calculation conceives. The minister must believe in 
the power behind the throne—not human, but divine. The min- 
ister’s soul must be intensified by the cumulative ministry of all 
the ages from Abraham till now. And, further, by the indwelling 
of that Christ who said, “Before Abraham was, I am.” Surely if 
the psalmist of the Old Testament could write, “Though a host en- 
camp against me my heart shall not fear,” if Paul, of the New 
Testament, could write, “I can do all things through Christ who 
strengtheneth me,” the modern man of God, in America, fortified 
by the cumulative ministry of a glorious past and strengthened by 
the companionship of an ever-present Lord, may rise in his might, 
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smite the giants of Rum, War, Greed, Graft, Sin; becoming the 
nobler David of a better day even though many of our time, as the 
Israel of old, sit idly by, fearful of the vain boasts of the inflated 
egoism of a materialistic infidelity. Kipling’s hero is great with all 
the grandeur of the British Empire, past, present, and future. On 
every land, by every sea, he is the man who does things. The 
modern minister is great with all the glory of a God whose name is 
Omnipotence ; whose kingdom is as limitless as the shore lines of 
all the lands that are kissed by all the waves of all the oceans upon 
which the stars of night in radiant beauty evermore shine. 

Surely, if an unconquerable soul lives in the literature of our 
library as the creature born of the mind of a man, this same un- 
conquerable soul may come to life and move forth to wondrous 
ministry when the creative energy of an infinite God molds the 
personality of a consecrated preacher. Where, then, may we hope 
to find this dauntless, devil-defying man who does things if not in 
the parsonages and pulpits of a land like our own? 





The Church and the Workingman 


THE CHURCH AND THE WORKINGMAN 


Why do we hear so much about the church and the working- 
man? We might conclude, from the emphasis on this subject, 
that the workingman and the church is the great problem of the 
hour; that all other people are in close sympathy and attendance 
with and upon church activities, and that if we can get the work- 
ing people our problems are all solved. But we have noticed 
that other folks are not church attendants; that bankers, golf 
players and merchant automobile owners and their farmer joy- 
riding competitors, and a great army of tired office men, and 
speculators in stocks, or land, or grain, who read their Sunday 
newspapers in their cozy homes, are not apparently in much if 
any closer sympathy with church movements than the much- 
talked-of workingman. Why not give these people close atten- 
tion and win them to the church? Is it not possible that we say 
little to such folks about church relations lest perchance they in- 
vite us to mind our own business, and enforce their injunction 
by withholding revenues? What business have we singling out 
the working people as objects for animated discussion and effort ? 
What right have we as pastors to enter the workingman’s home 
or place of business with a freedom that we would not think of 
exercising in the homes of the wealthy, or the office of a million- 
aire captain of industry? The poor man’s cabin or tenement is 
as much his castle as the country seat of a Vanderbilt. Our 
message is as much to the heart and conscience of the millionaire 
as to the ditch digger. It is high time to say no less to the work- 
ingman about his need of church ministration, but to say much 
more to the so-called favored classes. It may be that one im- 
portant factor in the problem we are discussing is that the work- 
ingman resents such special interest in himself and his kind, as 
though he were so much more in need of the church’s effort than 
other folks. Perhaps that has had something to do with Dr. 
Stelzle’s giving up his post at the head of The Church - and 
Labor Bureau of the Presbyterian Church. He says he gave 
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it up “to devote his time to visiting the cities and talking over 
with the ministers their individual problems”; and in this con- 
nection he declares, concerning the eventual triumph of the church, 
in which he avows his belief: “It is going to take a long time, 
but it will come, for democracy has won every battle in which it 
has engaged, and in the struggle of ‘Capital versus Labor the 
latter will win. But the sanest, safest way is to do it by recogniz- 
ing its justice and reaching a common ground upon which both 
may agree.” And I ask, in reaching this common ground, why 
should there be a distinctively “Labor Bureau” in any church — 
unless we wish by that to declare the sympathy and support of 
the church with organized labor movements, which we have no 
business to do. The church has no call to take sides in any class 
contest. Why should the church send a delegate to Federation 
of Labor meetings and not to the meetings of united commercial 
and manufacturing interests? Which side, think you, needs most 
the help of the church in this social problem? A recent Presby- 
terian attendance census in New York city shows that ten years 
ago eighty-nine per cent of their church members attended church. 
Now only seventy-nine per cent are in attendance. And this with 
an increase in membership of 2,100 in the ten years. Another 
item of interest, in passing, is in the fact that at the morning 
service only 855 children were at church against 2,029 ten years 
ago. And in this “men’s movement” period it is significant that 
the attendance of men decreased from 32.6 per cent to 23.6 per 
cent. And this decrease was all of it occurring in the evening 
service. 

We are told by good authority that the march of Christianity 
is at a standstill. From 1800 to 1900 church attendance increased 
from seven to twenty-four out of every 100 of the population. 
Since then it has been “moving on a plateau,” and a question 
mark up for the future. Increase of foreign-born population wil! 
not account for loss in America, for, contrary to the common be- 
lief, the ratio of foreign-born to native is not increasing, but still 
remains at fourteen per cent. The great growth of cities over 
the rural districts accounts in much for the 1,000 abandoned 
churches in Kansas and 800 in Ohio, and a like proportion else- 
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where. From 1900 to 1910 the general population increased by 
twenty-five per cent, while the cities increased by fifty-five per 
cent. The Northwestern Christian Advocate reports the Presby- 
terian Church leaders in, New York as representing “that the de- 
cline in church attendance is somewhat offset by the fact that the 
average church-goer of to-day takes his religion more seriously 
than those of previous times, and is more frequently found en- 
gaged in active Christian and social work.” This taking religion 
more seriously now than formerly is on a par with the statement, 
made several times lately, that “We are in the midst of the greatest 
revival ever known.” The statement remains to be proven. How- 
ever, the problem of the church and the workingman is of suffi- 
cient moment to justify all the attention given it. Because there 
is a well-defined struggle between labor and capital, in which the 
laborers are in far greater numbers, and most frequently take the 
initiative in organized efforts to better their condition; because 
God has made so many of the common people, and Jesus told John 
through his messengers how the great proof of his divine commis- 
sion was “that the poor have the gospel preached unto them,” the 
church always has and always must have a great interest in the 
working classes. The misfortune is that the working people have 
misunderstood the interest of the church. We have gotten beyond 
the sentimental period, when all hinting at a contest between 
classes is denounced as unwise and vicious. We know now that 
the struggle is on in earnest. We know that organized labor is 
engaged in a life-and-death grapple for the bettering of its social 
conditions. Right or wrong, “the Socialist party in the United 
States has grown from 2,000 in 1880 to one million in 1912.” 
A revised and rightly adjusted Socialism is just as certain to win 
out as that “the kingdoms of this world shall become the kingdom 
of our Lord and of his Christ.” Here I protest the common horror 
and dread of the term Socialist because of the horror and dread of 
the blunders in its name. Why should such as Dr. Stelzle say 
that he “is not a Socialist”? All he means is that he does not 
indorse the errors of the Socialist party, Socialism as now organ- 
ized and contending in political and industrial efforts. Every 
man and woman who thoroughly believes and heartily seeks the 
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greatest possible good of the greatest number now and always is a 
Socialist, named or unnamed. Why not walk up and be tagged ? 

Because the working people have mistaken the attitude of 
the church, and do not believe that it is seeking supremely the 
greatest good of the greatest number, they are largely indifferent, 
if not antagonistic, to church effort. The mental agonies of some 
preachers, and a few members, over the “Virgin birth,” and dates 
and authorships, ete., which usually result in nothing so much as 
the “darkening of counsel by words without knowledge,” have not 
the remotest bearing upon the attitude of the working man to- 
ward the church. He is not looking for religion with less mystery 
and supernaturalism, but for a Christianity that is less individual 
and more universal. He understands the church to be altogether 
interested in the salvation of the individual, and as interpreting 
that salvation to be entirely spiritual, whereas his realized troubles 
are material and social. He wants an opportunity to work and 
rear his family, to live under livable conditions, and somehow the 
grip of the Elden Parrs on the church has made him believe that 
he is of little importance to the church. Hence he cares little for 
it. In reading The Inside of the Cup I failed to sée the relation 
of the theological difficulties of the rector of Saint John’s as 
Churchill gives them. It was not the mystery of the “Virgin 
birth” removed, but the dawning mystery of the new-born man in 
the awakened clergyman which cleared the decks for action. His 
trouble was not half so much doctrinal, as he imagined, but social 
and spiritual. It may be that other ministers outside of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church need to come to the vision by a like 
process, for when the church fills up with the working folk it will 
be to hear a message which gives little attention to clearing up 
doctrine, but much to putting people where they belong, without 
fear or favor. 

Will the Working Man Come to the Church? 1, He will not 
come for bread or coffee or lodging; in one word, for charity. He 
does not want charity; he wants work at what he thinks an ade- 
quate wage. He may be greatly mistaken about the wage, but 
that is the way he views it. The raid of the Industrial Workers 
of the World on New York churches was inconsistent and hypo- 
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critical and they got what was coming to them when they visited 
a church, because the church is in no sense a soup kitchen. 2. He 
will not come to the church for his trade support, his living. He 
is a man, and believes he can make his living if he has a chance. 
All he asks of the church in this direction is that it shall not 
furnish a house of refuge for those who, as he maintains, “oppress 
the hireling in his wages” ; those who get rich through the unneces- 
sary peril to life and limb of their employees. 3. He will not 
come to the church for his entertainment, his amusement. He 
will go to the parks, art galleries, concert halls, and the “movies” 
for entertainment. What he asks in this particular is that his 
wife and children, and himself, if perchance he should accompany 
them to a church social or picnic excursion, shall be treated with 
the same deference as that which is shown to the family of his 
employer. 4. We may be sure that he will not come to the church 
for general education. The combined efforts of Carnegie Founda- 
tions and other agencies to secularize education are fast teaching 
him that the State owes his child the culture of the schools; and 
he is more interested than the church in keeping young children 
out of factories and in the schools. 5. If he comes at all he will 
come for his religion. This is all that is left to come for. And 
why not? 

Will the Church Go to the Working Man? 1. It should not 
try to go as a soup kitchen. Bread-line charity is questionable, 
to say the least, and midnight missions do not reach the working 
man. They reach the ones who do not work—the “down and 
outers” from all walks in life, who by drink and vice have lost 
their grip on purpose and endeavor and must be rescued from the 
pit of vagrancy and despair. The city churches may establish 
“social settlements” and maintain “municipal lodging houses” and 
playgrounds, and such like may render aid, but they cannot 
cure the disease.- The working man is only humiliated by charity. 
When he is at work he is a man. When he receives charity he is 
on the tramp or beggar’s level. What wonder that he resents it! 
2. It cannot go to him as an employment bureau. Only in rare 
instances, as in the Morgan Memorial, can the church engage in 
industries which will furnish employment to any considerable 
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number; and finding work for the unemployed at no cost is only 
another form of church charity which the working man resents. 
If he is to pay for service rendered in finding employment, the 
field is well covered where he can apply and feel himself the equal 
of every other applicant. 3. It is worse than folly to attempt to 
go to him with the church as a playhouse. He knows, as every 
man ought to know, that the church competing in the play business 
is at a losing game. To be at all competitive with the attractions 
the world puts up, the church must resort to social features and 
plays and, at the very least, lessen regard for the more serious 
offices of the church and breed irreverence to an alarming degree. 
Bishop Vincent has recently uttered some strong words on the 
tendency of the modern Sunday school to develop irreverence ; and 
Dr. Eckman, in The Christian Advocate, has a very timely edi- 
torial on the unwisdom and wrong of much of church advertising. 
This does not apply to outdoor athletics, or,indoor games con- 
ducted in the social rooms of the church, by the Sunday school, 
Young People’s Societies or Brotherhoods, unless the pulpit an- 
nouncements and Sunday school enthusiasm are made at the 
sacrifice of the deeply spiritual service of Bible teaching and 
public worship. It is supreme folly to think we can draw the 
working man with an architecture in church building which in 
order to meet the varied needs of modern effort looks as little like 
a church as it is possible to make it. If he is to be drawn to the 
church, or the church go to him, and win his sympathy and efforts, 
it must be with a building that looks more like a church than a de- 
partment store. He has a pretty clear idea about what a church 
is for, and he wants the church for that, or not at all. 

This brings me to say that: 4. The church can and must go 
to the workingman with the Christ message. It is easy to say, “The 
church must do constructive work,” as many are saying, and not 
tell anyone how to go about it, or what constitutes such construc- 
tive work. A special committee of the churches investigating the 
loan-shark evil and devising ways for a remedial loan association 
may feel that this affords a real opportunity to demonstrate prac- 
tical Christianity. But what does the workingman care for that 
in the solution of his problem, especially in churches that have 
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not had a real revival of religion for so long that there is almost 
a generation of members who would not know a conversion from 
a coat of whitewash? I greatly fear that much of so-called “social 
service” effort on the part of the churches is, like omnibusing all 
the benevolences and preaching on foreign missions to get them, 
merely working along the lines of least resistance. The working- 
man cares little for our recreational, or sentimental, or even serious 
study and pursuit of various social service features, so long as, 
from his viewpoint, he sees so much of churchianity and so little 
Christianity in the vital points at issue. It is the Christ principle 
of service, sacrifice, and love, applied to the methods and profits 
of industrialism, that he insists must be emphasized by the church 
before it appeals to him. It is the Christ principle and life demon- 
strated in the living ministries of a Mr. Bentley that has more to 
do with the spiritual quickening of the rector of Saint John’s and 
the filling up of his church with workingmen than all his doctrinal 
struggles and revised messages. And it is well to remember that 
Mr. Bentley’s heart was ever in the church, though Elden Parr 
had driven him out. Social-efficieney programs will be most 
efficient with the workingman if they succeed in awakening the 
true spirit of brotherhood, in putting the Christ in modern in- 
dustry, and the Golden Rule into business. 

It is said, “The church must maintain an open-door policy, 
and welcome people regardless of their views or their creed.” If 
such “open door’ has its chief reference to the welcome extended 
in order that truth may be taught and received, and creeds re- 
vised in closer harmony with Christ’s spirit and teaching, and 
not for the convenience of all shades of mind and belief, all right. 
But for convenience, then why not have our churches like Chau- 
tauqua tabernacles and platforms, open on all sides without doors 
so that everybody can come and go at their pleasure? The intel- 
ligent workingman has only contempt for that kind of a church. 
He will be drawn only by a church which stands for definite heart- 
changing and a discipleship that costs enough to be worth while. 
I verily believe that much of the “open-door policy,” and member- 
ship made easy, is cheapening discipleship and minifying the im- 
portance and authority of the church until Methodism cannot 
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endure much more of it and retain the blessing of God that came 
upon its founders. 

Some of us heard a bishop say, “I would make it as easy to 
get into church as possible and as hard as possible to get out,” 
without adding a few further words, doubtless in his thought, to 
say what kind of a church would be worth getting into or staying 
in when once there. The bishop’s words, without explanation, 
were so near what many people want, for the sake of respectability, 
and for a salve to the conscience, as to constitute no small menace. 
I know a Methodist church where nearly one third of the member- 
ship are entered, “Received on confession of faith,” whatever that 
may mean in Methodism. I know of another where the record 
shows that eighty-four people, old and young, were baptized and 
received into the church the same day without any sign of proba- 
tion or catechetical instruction. If we have been mistaken about 
the necessity and value of “twice-born men” in the church, let us 
know it and change our emphasis. If it is better for the men, or 
the church, or both, to get them into the church without any saving 
knowledge of Christ, and after they are in to enlist their energies 
in bettering the condition of roads and tenements and in regulat- 
ing the loaning business, or giving larger sums of money even for 
missions, expecting that these “practical activities” will make 
them evangelistic, before they are themselves evangelized, let us 
revise our book of Discipline; and since we cannot “amend” our 
“General Rules” let us put them on the ash heap, and have a 
church of the “open door” in dead earnest. But if that sort of 
an open-door policy receives much farther advocacy, intentional 
or unintentional, by church leaders, it will not be long before we 
will have a church with too few real heart-changed Christians in 
it to fill the pulpit only, and no adequate incentive for anyone to 
stand there with a message of salvation. O that we might hear 
less about “new conditions,’ many of which are as old as the 
entrance and effects of sin in the human heart, and hear more 
about old truths applied to conditions new and old! 

Frederick Henry Wright, superintendent of the Italian 
Mission in the United States, has a recent word in the North- 
western on “Individualism versus Collectivism,” which is worthy 
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of close reading. He says: “Flippant writers talk of the Master 
of Nazareth as the greatest Socialist who ever lived. Bosh! His 
life was preeminently individualistic. The scheme of redemption 
was universal and collective, but the teachings of Jesus were pre- 
eminently individual and personal. . .. It would almost seem that 
the mission of Jesus was a revolt from the exclusive collectivism 
of Judaism which believed in the saving of the nation as a 
whole. . . . Mohammedanism is collectivism gone mad. The col- 
lectivism of Romanism is monumental. We, as Protestants, must 
place the emphasis where Christ placed it with Nicodemus, ‘Ye 
must be born again.’ Collectivism may serve a good purpose for 
the solving of economic problems, but Christ incarnated in in- 
dividual life is the only panacea for a ‘world lying in sin and 
wickedness.’ ”” The workingman misunderstands this individual- 
ism because he is engaged in a social struggle, or what he calls 
“social salvation.” His question is, “Can we depend on the church 
in our fight for social justice? We believe in the church’s ideal, 
and that the institution is valuable, but unless it will help us to- 
day in our fight for social justice we have no time to invest in 
its support.” If the church will insist that it is “the household 
of faith,” wherein the soul of a workingman or his child is as dear 
as that of his millionaire employer, the workingman will come to 
that church for his religion. 

If the church will denounce as strongly all industrial cruelty 
and business dishonesty as industriously and earnestly as it does 
all strike abuses, the workingman will welcome that church when 
it comes to him with its offer of “the fellowship of kindred minds 
like to that above.” If the church will put less emphasis upon the 
desirable dollar and more upon the white hands and the clean soul, 
then the workingman will come to the church for the Christ in 
whom he believes. 
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CARDINAL RAMPOLLA’S CONCEPTION OF ETHICS 


Tue death of every man who fills an exalted position in the 
world arrests attention. At the beginning of the twentieth century 
the eyes of millions were fixed upon two men who were justly 
regarded as very able diplomats. One of these men was the Hon. 
John Hay, American Secretary of State; the other Cardinal 
Rampolla, Papal Secretary of State. John Hay, “a man of whose 
existence,” President Roosevelt’ affirmed, “we could each of us be 
proud,” and who “contributed in no small degree to achieving 
for this republic the respect of the nations of mankind,” was thus 
described in an editorial in the London Spectator of July 8, 1905: 
“All that the world saw was a great gentleman and a great states- 
man doing his work for the state and for the President with perfect 
taste, perfect good sense, and perfect good humor.” The Michigan 
Catholic, Detroit, in an editorial utterance of July 6, 1905, pro- 
nounced this “great statesman” “a puppet,” “an outgrowth of 
politics,” “a bigot of the bigoted,” the utterer of a “base untruth,” 
a writer of “the greatest falsehood that ever man wrote.” What 
a vocabulary this editor possesses! Mr. Gladstone in his review 
of the Speeches of Pope Pius 1X* expresses astonishment at “the 
wealth of vituperative possessed by this really pious Pontiff.” 
With what care this Michigan editor must have studied these 
“speeches”! In intellectual greatness the statesman who finished 
the journey of life December 16, 1913, was no ordinary man. I 
will not say that Cardinal Rampolla’s conception of ethics con- 
strained him to write a “base untruth.” I will, however, present 
evidence, rejoicing in the fact that Christendom is amply able to 
pronounce a correct verdict. 

In connection with the movement initiated in Chicago in 
1894 looking to the removal of disabilities under which Protes- 
tants labored because of the laws at that time obtaining in the 


1 Presidential Addresses and State Papers, Executive Edition, page 427. P. F. Collier & Son, 
New York City, 1905. 
2 Page 18.° New York: Harper & Brothers, 1876. 
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South American republics of Peru, Ecuador, and Bolivia, there 
came into my hands, as chairman of the committee, correspondence 
penned by the Papal and the American Secretaries of State. 
Every letter written by the Hon. John Hay bore the impress of 
truthfulness, and drew me closer and closer to that “great states- 
man.” <A study of the letters written by the Papal Secretary of 
State will repay perusal. These letters related to a very important 
problem demanding solution. That problem was twofold: (1) to 
secure liberty of worship and (2) to legalize marriages among the 
non-Roman Catholic populations of these republics. The Chicago 
committee was expected to invite the Pope’s attention to the fact 
“that our Protestant brethren in the republics of Peru, Ecuador, 
and Bolivia labor under oppressive disabilities that affect not only 
the profession of their faith and the public worship of God accord- 
ing to the dictates of their conscience, but also their civil and 
inalienable right to be legally married without being compelled to 
forswear their religious convictions.” There was no desire, either 
expressed or implied, that the Roman Pontiff should invade the 
province of the civil power, the very thing which the genius of 
Protestantism professes to condemn. The Chicago request simply 
said : 

We have every reason to believe that the influence of the Pontiff of 
the Roman Catholic Church would be immediately decisive, if heartily 
exercised through the clergy of the countries above named, in favor of 


legislation establishing such religious freedom as is so warmly approved 
by their colleagues in this republic. 


In view of the fact that it was announced at the Columbian 
Roman Catholic Congress in Chicago that the Pope said concern- 
ing the United States and its people, “I love them, and I love 
their country; I have a great tenderness for those who live in 
that land, Protestants and all; my only desire is to use my power 
for the good of the whole people; Protestants and (Roman) 
Catholics alike; I want the Protestants as well as the Roman 
Catholics to esteem me,”? it was believed by not a few that the 
hour had come when a Roman Pontiff would gladly do the thing 
that lay near the great American heart, and that, without Amer- 


The Chicago Herald, September 5, 1893; page 9. 
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icans making any effort whatever, he would indicate to the clergy 
of these South American republics that in the United States every 
eye was fixed upon him to see if these words concerning Prot- 
estants were uttered in sincerity, and that he really was most 
decidedly “in favor of legislation establishing such religious free- 
dom’’ as would secure for the Protestants of Peru, Ecuador, and 
Bolivia the same liberty of conscience that is enjoyed by Roman 
Catholic citizens of this country. Letter after letter was addressed 
to the Pope. It required a correspondence of fifteen months to 
get a reply. The first letter that I received from the Vatican, 
dated June 14, 1895, stated that the communication “written by 
Mr. Lee, of Chicago, has reference to a state of things solely 
dependent upon the civil laws in force in the republics of Peru, 
Ecuador, and Bolivia’ —words which neither approve nor condemn 
written to the Apostolic Delegate in the above-named republics 
the “state of things” complained of in my letter, but words which 
teach, as the Rev. Dr. John F. Thomson, of South America, 
correctly observed, “‘that, if any odium attaches to it, it must rest 
exclusively upon the heads ef the civil, and not at all on those 
of the ecclesiastical authorities.” 

The agitation for a reform of the marriage laws in Peru, 
Ecuador, and Bolivia proceeded upon the assumption that the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy was responsible for its existence. This 
was denied by Cardinal Rampolla, who declared that the objec- 
tionable conditions are “solely dependent upon the civil laws in 
force” in the republics named, and yet a more eminent authority 
than the Papal Secretary of State—the author of that monumental 
work, Rationalism in Europe, the Right Hon. William E. H. 
Lecky—in a letter that he wrote me said: “I wish you all success 
in your efforts to obtain a repeal of the grossly intolerant laws 
about Protestant marriages which exist in some of the South 
American states, but I shall be much surprised if you obtain any 
real help from the Vatican. Such laws were once general in 
Roman Catholic countries. They were always inspired or sug- 
gested by the priests, and they were only abolished when the 
political power of the church was restricted or overthrown.” 

In his letter the Papal Secretary of State also said: “I have 
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to obtain precise information concerning the laws which affect 
the condition of Protestants there as regards both the exercise 
of their religion and the celebration of marriages.”* He also gave 
assurance that he would take it upon himself “to call the attention 
of the Holy See to the information which the aforesaid delegate 
will send.” It is a very difficult thing to believe that “the Holy 
See” and Cardinal Rampolla were not in possession of “precise 
information concerning the laws which affect the condition of 
Protestants” in these South American republics “as regards both 
the exercise of their religion and the celebration of marriages” 
while a fallible mortal like Mr. Lecky was in possession of such 
“precise information” that he could unhesitatingly assert that 
these “laws were once general in Roman Catholic countries,” 
that “they were always inspired or suggested by the priests,” and 
that “they were only abolished when the political power of the 
church was restricted or overthrown.” Let it be remembered that 
Mr. Lecky is a historian of whom Cardinal Gibbons is willing to 
“bear testimony to his deep historical research,” and to whom he 
pays the tribute: “I have regarded Mr. Lecky as an author of a 
sober and dispassionate mind, as well as of distinguished ability.””* 

The second letter from the Vatican, written November 30, 
1895, contained claims which warranted further investigation. 
Cardinal Rampolla said: 

The pontifical representative of the Holy See promptly complied 
with my request; and now I am in position to state that the Protestants 
in Peru, far from being restricted in the free exercise of their worship, 
are rather accorded a larger degree of toleration than is compatible 
with a strict construction of the political constitution of these countries. 
This is evidenced by the fact that in Peru, especially in the cities of 
Lima and Callao, there are several Anglican and Methodist chapels where 
weekly conferences are held. As to the solemnization of marriages, the 
delegate informs me that, while the constitution of Peru recognizes no 
other form as valid than that prescribed by the Council of Trent, 
Protestants do, as a matter of fact, wed with religious ceremony in 
presence of their ministers, and civilly before the consuls and ambassadors 
of their respective countries. The same condition of things relative to 
marriage exists in Bolivia and Ecuador, where the exercise of religious 


‘The translation of the two letters from the Vatican was kindly furnished by His Eminence 
Cardinal Gibbons. 
2 The Tablet, London, December 2, 1899; page 896. 
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worship is regulated by special constitutional enactments, with which, 
however, the Holy See cannot interfere. 


A letter was addressed to Bishop John H. Vincent, who at that 
time was in South America, requesting him to secure, if possible, 
a careful and authoritative examination of those claims. At the 
bishop’s request the Rev. Dr. Thomas B. Wood, of Callao, Peru, 
consented to furnish the desired information. The following 
points were considered: 1. Cardinal Rampolla makes the state- 
ment, “The Protestants in Peru are far from being restricted in 
the free exercise of their worship.” Upon this Dr. Wood thus 
comments: “The constitution forbids us publicity for our worship. 
That is the only restriction that makes us any serious trouble. 
The restrictive clamoring of the clergy against us continually 
holds us up as clandestine and criminal—with no rights that 
anybody is bound to respect—deserving to be banished, or im- 
prisoned, or overwhelmed with mobs. The clerical organs applaud 
unlawful outrages committed on us, and preachers enthuse their 
audience with the cry, ‘Death to Protestants.’” 2. Cardinal 
Rampolla declares, ““The Protestants in Peru are rather accorded 
a larger degree of toleration than is compatible with a strict con- 
struction of the political constitution of these countries.” This 
declaration is met with the following rejoinder: “It is false to 
say that we use more liberty than strict construction allows.” 
3. Cardinal Rampolla’s representation expressed in the two pre- 
ceding quotations, ““Now I am in a position to state that the 
Protestants in Peru, far from being restricted in the free exercise 
of their worship, are rather accorded a larger degree of toleration 
than is compatible with a strict construction of the political con- 
stitution of these countries,” calls forth this reply: “It is doubly 
false to set forth, as the two foregoing quotations seem to do, that 
we are acting in defiance of law under tolerant leniency from the 
Roman Catholic Church. The truth is that we are carefully and 
conscientiously acting within the limits of the law as interpreted 
by lawful authority, and all our difficulty grows out of the un- 
lawful intolerance of the Roman Catholic clergy.” 4. Cardinal 
Rampolla says, “This is evidenced by the fact that in Peru, 
especially in the cities of Lima and Callao, there are several 
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Anglican and Methodist chapels where weekly conferences are 
held,” to which Dr. Wood thus gives answer: “These words compel 
the reader to suppose that the constitution contains something 
that involves a prohibition of Anglican and Methodist chapels 
and their service, so that the existence of such chapels and services 
evidences ‘a larger degree of toleration than is compatible with a 
strict construction of the political constitution.’ Not so. There is 
nothing of the sort in the constitution. It takes for granted the 
existence of dissident worship and restricts it as to its publicity, 
but lays not a shadow of prohibition on its existence, or on the 
existence of the chapels in which it is held.” 5. Cardinal Ram- 
polla’s affirmation, “The constitution of Peru recognizes no other 
form of marriage as valid than that prescribed by the Council of 
Trent,” Dr. Wood most emphatically denies. This affirmation of 
the Papal Secretary of State is flatly contradicted by a communi- 
cation from the Peruvian Legation, Washington, which denies 
“that any mention is made of marriage in the constitution,” and 
which also affirms, ““No mention is made of the Council of Trent 
in the constitution.” 6. Cardinal Rampolla asserts, “Protestants 
do, as a matter of fact, wed with religious ceremony in the 
presence of their ministers, and civilly before the consuls and 
ambassadors of their respective countries.” On this assertion Dr. 
Wood comments as follows: “This seems to say that we enjoy in 
Peru greater liberty due to the liberty-loving tolerance of the 
dominant Papacy, despite the restrictive and exclusive constitu- 
tion! The truth is, we did enjoy that liberty before Macchi, the 
Apostolic Delegate, came and crowded to the front his innovations 
on the hospitable customs of the people and on the liberal tenden- 
cies in the legislation of Peru. Since then we have suffered wave 
after wave of hostility from those elements among the people 
which are controlled by him, and from those persons in power 
who stand in awe of him, with outrageous infractions of law in 
our persecutors, and the still more distressing imputation against 
us that we are lawbreakers, while we are loyally and conscien- 
tiously and carefully keeping the laws as defined by lawful 
authority. We do, indeed, wed, as Rampolla says, but our mar- 
riages are treated as infamous by Macchi’s organ in Lima and 
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other clerical organs throughout the land, and are outlawed by 
an extreme executive decree embodying the innovation in the 
interpretation of the constitution and laws which read into them 
the exclusiveness clamored for by those same organs.” 7. Car- 
dinal Rampolla states, “The same condition of things relative to 
marriage exists in Bolivia and Ecuador,” to which Dr. Wood 
replies: “This is false. In both these countries the civil codes 
are very diverse from that of Peru—far inferior—lacking the 
special combination of guarantees that have sheltered Protestant 
marriages in Peru ever since the civil code was enacted.” 
8. Cardinal Rampolla gives us the assurance that “The Holy 
See cannot interfere’ with the constitutions of Bolivia and 
Ecuador, upon which Dr. Wood observes: “Theoretically, the Pope 
cannot interfere with national sovereignty, and these petty sov- 
ereignties have enacted many things to guard against his usurpa- 
tion and make it difficult for him to interfere. But practically 
he does interfere all the time.” 

As to the claim that “the Holy See cannot interfere,” what 
are the historical facts with which we are confronted! 1. Mr. 
Gladstone assures us that Pope Pius 1X interfered in “civil mat- 
ters” in Spain in 1855. Says the English statesman :' 

On the 26th of July in the same year (1855), Pius IX sent forth 
another Allocution, in which he recited various acts of the government 
of Spain, including the establishment of toleration for non-Roman worship, 
and the secularization of ecclesiastical property; and, by his own apos- 
tolical authority, he declared all the laws hereto relating to be abrogated, 
totally null and of no effect. 

2. Mr. Gladstone also assures us that Pope Pius IX interfered 
in “civil matters” in Austria in 1862 :? 

On the 22d of June, 1862, in another Allocution, Pius IX recited the 
provisions of an Austrian law of the previous December which established 
freedom of opinion, of the press, of belief, of conscience, of science, of 
education, and of religious profession, and which regulated matrimonial 


jurisdiction and other matters. The whole of these “abominable” laws 
“have been and shall be totally void and without all force whatsoever.” 


What Cardinal Newman said concerning the statement of the 
1 Vaticanism: An Answer to Reproofs and Replies, by the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P.; 


pages 63, 64. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1875. 
? Vaticanism, page 64. 
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eminent Irish Roman Catholic Bishop, the Right Rev. Dr. Doyle, 
before a committee of the British Parliament in 1825, denying 
Papal infallibility and affirming that Papal authority did not 
extend to civil affairs, that it requires “some pious interpretation,”* 
may be aftirmed of more than one statement in the letters written 
by Cardinal Rampolla in 1895 concerning the condition of Prot- 
estants in Peru, Ecuador, and Bolivia. The Rev. Dr. Henry 
Cook, a distinguished Irish Presbyterian clergyman, said on one 
occasion concerning Daniel O’Connell, “Lest it should, however, 
be called ill manners, I will not accuse Mr. O’Connell of telling 
an historical lie; but I must say with the good-natured Scotsman, 
‘He’s a great economist of truth’”* May it not be said truth- 
fully concerning the man who for many years with consummate 
tact and talent filled the position of Papal Secretary of State, 
“He’s a great economist of truth’? Cardinal Rampolla’s first 
letter, however, accomplished an end for which I believe he never 
intended it. That letter led some of the lawmakers in South 
America to resolve that since “the disabilities of Protestants in 
Peru, Ecuador, and Bolivia” belonged to a state of things “solely 
dependent upon the civil laws in force” in those republics, they 
must, if they wished to command the respect of the better class 
of governments, heroically endeavor to remove those “disabilities.” 
An intelligent eye-witness of the proceedings in both houses of 
the Peruvian Congress says, ““Rampolla’s letter was in the hands 
of members of Congress in the discussions referred to, and fanned 
the flames on both sides.”’ 

Cardinal Rampolla in the last paragraph of his second letter 
spoke of “the representations of Rev. John Lee.” That “the 
condition of things” in those republics was according to my “repre- 
sentations” is fully corroborated (1) by a glance at the existing 
legislation affecting liberty of worship; (2) by a brief examination 
of the existing marriage laws. 

The Rev. Dr. John F. Thomson, a missionary of experience 
and judgment, writing from Buenos Aires, November 19, 1897, 

‘A Letter addressed to His Grace the Duke of Norfolk, on the Occasion of Mr. Gladstone's 
Recent Expostulation. By John H. Newman, D.D.; page 18. New York: The Catholic Publi- 


cation Society, 1875. 
2 The Repealer Repulsed; page 100. 1 High Street, Belfast: William McComb; 1841. 
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after giving citations from the codes in Spanish, with translations 
of these into English, observed: “I give you the tpsissima verba in 
Spanish as I copied them from the code. I copied them from 
page 60 of the edition published in La Paz, Bolivia, in 1831. 
The copy of the code from which I made the extract is the one 
found in the National Library in this city.” The thought is 
inexpressibly sad that, as Mr. Lecky affirms, these laws “were 
always inspired or suggested by the priests.” The 195th Article 
of Chapter III of the Section of the Penal Code of Bolivia that 
treats of “Crimes against the Religion of the State” says: 
Whoever conspires directly and in fact to establish any other religion 


in Bolivia, or aims at having the republic cease to profess the Catholic 
Apostolic Roman religion, is a traitor, and shall suffer the death penalty. 


The article of the constitution of each one of these republics con- 
cerning religion asserted that the state did not permit “the public 
exercise of any other” than “the Roman Catholic Apostolic 
religion.” 

Dr. Thomson wrote: 


The following extracts from the civil codes of Ecuador and Peru 
(which latter is used also by Bolivia, just as Paraguay uses the civil 
code of Argentina) are intended by me as proof absolute that marriage 
legal between two Protestants is impossible in either of these three 
countries: 

The 100th Article of the Ecuadorian code says: 

“It belongs to the ecclesiastical authority to decide concerning the 
validity of a marriage that it is sought to contract, or that has been 
contracted.” 

Article 114 of the same code says: 

“Those who without (not) being Roman Catholics may desire to 
contract marriage in Ecuador must subject themselves to the prescriptions 
of the civil and canon laws.” 

Article 156 of the Peruvian code, which is also the Bolivian, says: 

“Marriage is celebrated (legalized, solemnized, contracted) in the 
republic in accordance with the formalities established by the church 
in the Council of Trent.” 


Dr. Thomson presented “a few concrete cases demonstrative of 
the fact that the ‘state of things’ complained of does not depend 


‘History of Peru, by Clements R. Markham. Chicago: Charles H. Sergel & Company; 
1892; page 515. Bureau of the American Republics, Washington, U.S.A. Ecuador. Bulletin 
No. 64. Revised to April 1, 1894; page 114. Bureau of the American Republics, Washingt 
U.S.A. Bolivia. Bulletin No. 55. Revised to July 1, 1893; page 116. 
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solely on the civil laws in force in the lands referred to.” This 
is one: 

“The capital of Bolivia is movable at the discretion of the govern- 
ment. In 1891 it was located at the city of La Paz. In that year Sefior 
Aranzet, a Protestant, and a colporteur of the American Bible Society, 
was working in La Paz. He desired to be legally married to a Peruvian 
girl, also a Protestant, and residing in the capital. Aranzet, hearing 
that I was in La Paz, called upon me to officiate at the marriage. I 
consulted Colonel Anderson (of Ohio), then United States Minister 
to Bolivia. Mr. Anderson took a lively interest in the case and accom- 
panied me in search of information to the private residence of the gentle- 
man who stood at the head of that department of the government directly 
concerned with our business. He was the very highest authority on such 
a question. He told us that the legalization of such a marriage was 
impossible in Bolivia; no such marriage has ever been legalized in that 
country; the only marriage having the civil effects of legal matrimony 
in Bolivia must be celebrated in conformity with the decrees and canons 
of the Council of Trent.” 


The Hon. William E. Curtis, formerly United States Com- 
missioner to the South American republics, in a letter written to 
The Chicago Record from Guayaquil, Ecuador, July 12, 1899, 
and published in the issue of that paper for August 8, 1899, said: 
“The marriage law, however, has not been amended. No Prot- 
estant clergyman is allowed to perform the ceremony, and under 
the existing statutes no marriage is lawful unless sanctioned by 
a Roman Catholic priest. Children born after Protestant mar- 
riages are considered illegitimate and cannot inherit property.” 
May 30, 1895, in the city of Callao, Peru, Mr. F. A. Hazeltine 
and Miss Amy E. Wood were married. Both were Protestants; 
both were American citizens; the marriage was solemnized accord- 
ing to their faith; all possible means were taken to comply with 
the law of civil registration, but the latter was refused on the 
ground that there had been no legal marriage.* 

In the closing years of the nineteenth century and the open- 
ing years of the twentieth two of the world’s greatest statesmen 
were Pope Leo XIII and his Secretary of State, Cardinal Ram- 
polla. These statesmen were not ignorant of the fact that “the 
trend, all over the earth, is in the direction of the broadest reli- 


1The Buenos Aires Herald, December 27, 1895. 
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gious liberty.” They knew that to stop the march of this liberty 
would be as easy a task as to stop the earth in its motion around 
the sun. They advocated religious liberty for non-Roman Catholic 
countries, and for countries where Roman Catholics are in the 
minority. They had foresight sufficient to convince them that 
the odious religious restrictions in these South American republics 
would be swept away long before Macaulay’s celebrated New 
Zealander “shall, in the midst of vast solitude, take his stand on 
a broken arch of London Bridge to sketch the ruins of Saint 
Paul’s.”" Why, then, did these statesmen who had such an 
“admiration for the Constitution of the United States,” and who 
admitted that “under its protection” Roman Catholics “have en- 
joyed a liberty which has so confessedly promoted the astonishing 
growth of their religion in the past,”* not decide, when the 
Chicago appeal was made, that the influence of the Vatican should 
be “heartily exercised through the clergy of the countries above 
named in favor of legislation establishing such religious freedom 
as is so warmly approved by their colleagues in this republic” ’ 
Because these statesmen represented a system which cannot sur- 
render any of its pretensions. Such as it is, it must remain until 
the end. The Papal system asserts that “to place the various 
forms of divine worship on the same footing as the true religion” 
is “unlawful” ;* the American Constitution teaches that this is 
lawful. 

Compare the assertions made by Cardinal Rampolla in 
the city of Rome in 1895—‘“‘Now I am in a position to state that 
the Protestants in Peru, far from being restricted in the free 
exercise of their worship, are rather accorded a larger degree of 
toleration than is compatible with a strict construction of the 
political constitution of these countries. This is evidenced by the 
fact that in Peru, especially in the cities of Lima and Callao, 
there are several Anglican and Methodist chapels where weekly 
conferences are held”—with the assertion made by Bishop Ninde 


1 Macaulay’s Miscellaneous Writings, Vol. Il, pp. 615, 616. Harper & Brothers, New York; 
1880. 

2 The Catholic Mirror, Baltimore, April 14, 1888 

4See Cardinal Manning's letter in The New York Tribune, July 3, 1886; also in The Times, 
London, July 6, 1886. 
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in the city of Callao in 1900: “It seems a burning shame that in 
this advanced period the rights of conscience are so restricted that 
no public religious services are permitted outside the Roman 
Catholic churches. I was myself admitted to a prayer meeting in 
Callao by a ticket handed me by the doorkeeper—that the meeting 
was private and thus not held in violation of law.”? 

“Protestants far from being restricted in the free exercise 
of their worship!” 

“No public religious services are permitted outside the Roman 
Catholic Churches !” 

In the light of the foregoing evidence who will affirm that 
the Papal Secretary of State did not ignore the divine command, 
“Speak ye every man the truth to his neighbor”? Again I repeat 
it: Christendom is amply able to pronounce a correct verdict 
concerning Cardinal Rampolla’s conception of ethics. 


1 The Northwestern Christian Advocate, Chicago, June 27, 1900; page 9. 
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BROWNING’S “SAUL” AND WESLEY’S “WRESTLING 
J ACOB” 


To compare any poem of Robert Browning’s with any poem 
of Charles Wesley’s would seem at first glance to be but the idle 
indulgence of a whimsical literary fancy. 

Charles Wesley was the writer of Methodist hymns; his poems 
were written to be sung as hymns, and were written for the hym- 
nology of the unlettered working people of eighteenth-century Eng- 
land. So plain in diction are his poems that wayfaring men, 
though fools, may not err therein, and so doctrinal and didactical 
that critics hasten to declare that most of the hymns are not poetry 
at all. And when the hymns do, perchance, soar on wings as 
eagles they rise into the realm of pure devotion or into sentiment 
or pathos that the commonest mind can grasp without study or 
effort. The poems of Charles Wesley have been a treasure-house 
of simple devotional literature which he who could not read might 
memorize; verses that the humble Methodist might quote in his 
prayers without a thought of being versed in literature. What a 
contrast is this to the popular idea of Browning! Undoubtedly at 
this juncture some Browning devotee may arise to proclaim that 
Robert Browning is no less devotional than Charles Wesley and 
much more lofty in his thought, and rather to be preferred as a 
devotional poet, all of which may be true. But it is nevertheless 
true that to the great mass of people Browning is, and for some 
time will remain, almost unknown. For the populace regard him 
as cryptic, confusing, hiding his thoughts under many words. Of 
course, we hasten to disclaim this view; we know that Browning 
is never profuse of words to hide scant thought. On the contrary, 
he uses not words enough; his writings are mainly characterized 
by an abundance and intensity of 


“Thoughts hardly to be packed 
Into a narrow” 


line or two of verse to which he would confine them. Be that as 
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it may, the fact remains that Browning occupies a place as a 
literary aristocrat, known and loved by scholars, while Charles 
Wesley is the religious poet of the people, the unlearned. This 
popular attitude may not be just; but it is nevertheless the manner 
in which the great mass of people regard the two poets. The ob- 
ject of this article is to point out certain striking resemblances be- 
tween Browning’s “Saul’’ and Charles Wesley’s poem the “Wrest- 
ling Jacob.” 

In construction the poems are utterly different—“Saul” a 
somewhat pretentious dramatic poem, filled with the most exalted 
imagery and fine poetic phrasing; “Wrestling Jacob” a devotional 
poem, written and sung as a hymn—though it has never been a 
popular hymn. In spite of these surface differences these poems 
are upon the same theme and arrive at the same goal. Each poem 
is the story of how a man, presumably the author, came into a 
personal consciousness of the divine truth that “God is Love.” In 
Methodist phrase, in each poem the author “gives his experience.” 
In the psychology of conversion, which the devout Christian as 
well as the doubting philosopher may well study, there is nothing 
more striking or beautiful than the sudden flooding of the soul 
with the consciousness of divine love. We need hardly quote in- 
stances. Religious history abounds in instances of this experience: 
Paul, rapturously declaring “the breadth and length and depth and 
height” of the love of Christ, and exulting that “neither life, nor 
death, nor angels, . . . nor any other creature, shall be able to 
separate us from the love of God”; Augustine, finding rest for his 
restless soul in that love; Jonathan Edwards walking in his garden, 
his soul in sweet accord with the divine love; Madame Guyon even 
in prison finding divine love to be stronger than the hatred of her 
enemies; Billy Bray so filled with the consciousness of divine love 
that as he walked “one foot said ‘Glory!’ and the other said 
‘Amen!’” To Robert Browning and to Charles Wesley, as to 
Christians in all ages, has this revelation come. In “Saul” Brown- 
ing tells how this experience came to him, and in “Wrestling 
Jacob” Wesley tells how he came into the divine secret. 

“Saul” is so well known that it is not necessary here to give 
any extended account of the poem. Enough to say that after the 
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boy David had-sung to Saul upon every high, invigorating theme 
that he thought might restore to the morose mad king an interest 
in life, sung to him of the chase, of war, of the great name he 
might yet gain, but without response, he pauses in despair. What 
more can he say or sing? O, gladly would he give his own life, 
his own happiness, that he might bring again life and happiness 
to the king. And as he sits helpless, yet intensely yearning to 
help, suddenly a great truth breaks upon him with wondrous 
power. Shall man love more than God? 


Would I suffer for him that I love? So would’st Thou, so wilt Thou! 
So shall crown thee the topmost, ineffablest, uttermost crown, 
And thy love fill infinitude wholly... . 


As thy Love is discovered almighty, almighty, be proved 
Thy power, that exists with and for it, of being Beloved! 


This rapture of discovery, though couched in characteristi- 
eally peculiar Browning phraeology, is nevertheless the common 
rapture of “the soul in its earliest love.” How many Christians 
of all ages have expressed this rapture, with what abundance or 
meagerness of language they had at command? The psalmist saw 
the trees clap their hands and the little hills skip like lambs. Paul 
exclaimed, “All things are become new!” And in class meeting 
and prayer meeting how often has been said or sung: 


O the rapturous height 
Of that holy delight 
Which I felt in the life-giving blood! 


This same rapture does Browning thus voice forth: 


The stars of night beat with emotion, and tingled and shot 

Out in the fire the strong pain of pent knowledge: but I fainted not, 
For the Hand still impelled me at once and supported, suppressed 
All the tumult, and quenched it with quiet and holy behest, 

Till the rapture was shut in itself, and the earth sank to rest. 


Charles Wesley’s “Wrestling Jacob,” while but one of his 
many poems on the theme of divine love, seems to be plainly a re 
lation, in poetic form, of his personal revelation of this truth. 
While it has never been very popular as a hymn it has always been 
considered one of the best of the Wesleyan poems. Of it Dean 
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Stanley said: “It is filled . . . with a depth and pathos that might 
well excite Watts to say that it was worth all the verses that he 
himself had written and induce Montgomery to compare it to the 
action of a lyrical drama.”’ In the present edition of the Methodist 
Hymnal the poem is reduced to just half of the original; but the 
seven stanzas are wisely selected, and the thought of the poem is 
complete in this half: Jacob, who personates the sinner seeking 
for pardon, wrestles with the angel all through the night, and as 
the dawn breaks receives the revelation that he has met the Saviour 
and that the Saviour’s name is Love. 


’Tis Love! ‘Tis Love! Thou died’st for me; 
I hear thy whisper in my heart; 

The morning breaks, the shadows flee, 
Pure, universal Love thou art. 


And is not this the same thing that Browning is saying when he 
cries: 
Thy Love is discovered almighty! 


This is the same rapture that possessed John the beloved when he 
cries out, “God is Love!” 
Wesley declares: 


What though my shrinking flesh complain, 
And murmur to contend so long; 

I rise superior to my pain; 
When I am weak then am I strong. 


And Browning says: 


"Tis the weakness in strength that I cry for! my flesh that I seek 
In the Godhead! I speak and I find it. 


To compare further: 


I know thee, Saviour, who thou art, 
Jesus, the feeble sinner’s friend; 
Nor wilt thou with the night depart, 
But stay, and love me to the end. 


Which is to say: 
O Saul, it shall be 
A Face like my face that receives thee; a Man like to me 
Thou shalt love and be loved by forever; a Hand like this hand 
Shall throw open the gates of new life to thee! See the Christ stand! 
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After Jacob, who is Charles Wesley, received his revelation he 
cried out: 
Lame as I am, I take the prey, 
Hell, earth and sin with ease o’ercome; 
I leap for joy, pursue my way, 
And as a bounding hart fly home 
Through all eternity to prove 
Thy nature and thy name is Love. 


And after receiving the divine truth David, who is Robert 
Browning, declared : 
I know not too well how I found my way home in the night. 
There were witnesses, cohorts about me, to left and to right, 
Angels, powers, the unuttered, unseen, the alive, the aware; 
I repressed, I got through them as hardly, as strugglingly there 


As a runner beset by the populace famished for news— 
Life or death. 


Thus, in his own way, according to his own genius, does each 
poet tell how God revealed his love. The poets are different, as 
are their poems; but the story is the same. And we who are not 
poets are glad; for, though we could not frame the verse, yet we 
know that we have seen the same light. “God hath made of one 
blood all flesh,” and to great and small, to the learned and to the 
unlettered, doth God reveal his ‘new, unutterable name,” and with 
both poets we can say: 

Thy Love is discovered almighty. 
Thy nature and thy name is Love. 


hos.4. yphhtb 





Notes and Discussion 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS 





SHALL WE BECOME BUDDHISTS?! 


WITHIN the last thirty years there has been a genuine Buddhist 
propaganda in Christian lands. Perhaps the beginning of widespread 
interest in Buddhism in Great Britain and America was the publica- 
tion of the fine poem, The Light of Asia, by Edwin Arnold in 1879, 
which for the first time opened up to the ordinary English reader the 
fascinating story of Siddhartha’s great renunciation. It mattered not 
how much or how little of scientific value that poem had as a true 
setting forth of the Buddha and his faith—it aroused the attention of 
people to the romantic figure of India’s sage as a book by an expert 
could not do, so that The Light of Asia opened the way for the Bud- 
dhist appeal to those who never heard of the little book of Dr. William 
C. Wilkinson, Edwin Arnold as Poetizer and Paganizer (1885), or of 
the scholarly and valuable book by missionary and later professor and 
pastor Samuel H. Kellogg, The Light of Asia and the Light of the 
World (1885). For years the Maha Bodhi Journal, edited by C. C. 
Bose, at Calcutta, has been commending Buddhism to English readers, 
and is the organ of the Maha Bodhi societies. In the same city is 
published The Buddhist and in San Francisco The Light of Dharma, 
where as well as in other cities societies exist for the propagation of 
Buddhism. Olcott’s Buddhist Catechism (1882) has gone into the 
thirty-fifth edition, and has been translated into more than twenty 
languages. Der Buddhist,‘a monthly magazine, was established in 
Leipzig in 1905, and there is a Buddhist Missionary society in Ger- 
many. Besides, philosophical thought in the West has prepared the 
way for this Eastern cult of negation. Schopenhauer’s pessimism was 
exactly in the spirit of India, to which he looked for the final word of 
wisdom. “Christianity,” he said, “will never strike root in India. 
The primitive wisdom of the human race will never be pushed aside 


iBy Dr. J. A. Faulkner, Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. 
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by any incidents in Galilee. On the contrary, Indian wisdom will flow 
back upon Europe and produce a thorough change in our knowing and 
thinking.”' Comte helped the movement along by his naturalistic 
philosophy, whose motto was: Look at the things which are seen,? and 
one of whose followers saw in the “bloodless and innocent record of 
Buddhism the reconstruction of true religious faith upon a permanent 
basis.” 

Then again, in 1882 a professor in the philosophical faculty in 
Leipzig sharply emphasized popular interest in Buddhism from another 
side by the publication of a book, Das Evangelium von Jesu in seinem 
Verhaltnissen zu Buddha-Sage und Buddha-Lehre, followed the next 
year by his Buddha und Christus, and completing the triology in 1884 
by his Die Buddhalegende und das Leben Jesu nach den Evangelien 
(2 Aufl. by his son, 1897). This opened up a most interesting field, 
which has been exploited further, as by Albert J. Edmunds, of Phila- 
delphia, in his Buddhist and Christian Gospels: Being Gospel Par- 
allels from Pali Texts, Tokyo, 1905, who has presented the matter 
in a most attractive way; as well as by Arthur Lillie, in his The 
Influence of Buddhism on Primitive Christianity, London, 1893, and 
more exhaustively in: his India in Primitive Christianity, London, 
1909. As to whether Christianity really borrowed anything from 
Buddhism, I shall say a word or two at the close. Finally, there is 
what is called Esoteric Buddhism, with societies to bring Christians 
into a purer faith. 

First, then, who was Buddha and what did he do? He was the 
son of a Rajah of a little Aryan clan in northeast India, born at a place 
now called Kohana, about one hundred miles northeast of Benares. 
His own name was Siddhartha, and his family name was Gautama, and 
he is frequently called by both names. While there is nothing reliable 
recorded of his youth and early manhood, the sequel shows that he 
was a wistful, thoughtful person, deeply affected by the sorrows of 
humanity and troubled by the poverty and distress of which India 
was and is so full. He was married, and had one son. His meditation 
on the griefs and sins of the world, and his constant brooding on how 
he might be freed from it all, finally led him to leave his father (his 
mother was dead), his wife, child, and clan, and go forth to find the 

* Parerga, 3d ed., 1. 50. 
* Compare 2 Cor. 4. 18. 
* The propaganda in Germany has called out the valuable study of R. Falke, Der Buddhismus 


in unserem modernen Deutschen Geistesleben, Halle, 1903, 74 pages 
#On sale by the Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago. 
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secret of deliverance, the secret of peace. One night at midnight he 
went to his wife’s chamber to take a last look at her and their child. 
The lamp was flickering dimly. He watched her sleeping with her 
hand on the head of the babe. He wanted to take the dear boy in 
his arms once more, but the fear of awakening the dearer mother and 
thus frustrating his plans prevented him. He tore himself away, and 
accompanied by one servant left his home to become a student, a 
wanderer, a seeker for the pearl of great price. According to the 
religious traditions of his land, he sought first by asceticism. He sent 
back to his home his ornaments and his horse, exchanged his fine 
clothes with a poor ragged wayfarer, cut off his hair, and joined him- 
self to several Hindu hermits living in the caves of the Vindhya 
mountains, near what is now Rajgir. 

From these ascetics he tried to find the true path. He went from 
one to the other of them to learn all that they had to teach him. But 
the way was not with them. Then he bethought him of the standard 
method of Hiudu philosophy to gain the higher knowledge, viz., harsh 
penance and privation. He withdrew to the jungles near the present 
temple of Buddha Gaya, and sounded the depths of self-mortification. 
Alas! in vain. Though near to death by his fasting and deprivations, 
he was of too fine a nature to deceive either himself or others, and had 
to tell the disciples who gathered around him there that he had not 
only not found the secret of peace, but that that secret could not be 
found along that way. As his Brahman disciples could not believe 
otherwise they left him, disenthralled of their noble master. How he 
found the secret I can do no better than give in the words of the 
Buddha expert, Rhys Davids: 

“Disenchanted and dissatisfied, Gautama had given up all that most 
men value to seek peace in secluded study and self-denial. Failing to 
attain this object while learning the wisdom of others, and living the 
simple life of a student, he had devoted himself to that intense meditation 
and penance which all philosophers then said would raise men above the 
gods. Still unsatisfied, looking always for a certainty that seemed ever 
just beyond his grasp, he had added vigil to vigil and penance to penance, 
until—when to the wondering view of others he had become more than a 
saint—his indomitable resolution and faith had together suddenly and 
completely broken down. Then, when sympathy would have been most 
welcome, he found his friends falling away, and his disciples leaving him. 
Soon after, if not on the very day his followers had gone, he wandered 
out toward the banks of Nairanjara, receiving his morning meal from 
the hands of Sujata, the daughter of a neighboring villager, and sat him- 
self down to eat it under the shade of a large tree (a ficus religiosa), to be 
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known from that time as the sacred Bo-tree, a tree of wisdom. There he 
examined himself through the long hours of that day, debating within 
himself what next to do. The philosophy he had trusted in seemed to be 
doubtful; the penance he had practiced so long had brought no certainty, 
no peace; and all his old temptations came back upon him with renewed 
force. For years he had looked on all earthly good as vanity, worthless 
and transitory. Nay, more, he had thought that it contained within 
itself the seeds of evil, and must inevitably sooner or later bring forth its 
bitter fruit. But now to his wavering faith the sweet delights of home and 
love, the charms of wealth and power, began to show themselves in a 
different light, and to glow again with attractive colors. They were 
within his reach, he knew he would be welcomed back, and yet—would 
there even then be satisfaction? Were all his labors to be lost? Was 
there no sure ground to stand on? Thus he agonized in his doubt from 
the early morning until night. But as the day ended, so the religious 
side of his nature had won the victory; his doubts had cleared away; he 
had become Buddha, that is, enlightened; he had grasped, as it seemed to 
him, the solution of the great mystery of sorrow, and had learnt at once 
its causes and its cure. He seemed to have gained the haven of peace, 
and in the power over the human heart of inward culture or of love to 
others, to rest at last on a certitude that could never be shaken.”' 


I think for our purpose it is not necessary to follow the life of the 
Buddha further. He lived as a sage and mendicant, visiting different 
parts of northeast India, preaching his new religion, and dying, after a 
ministry of forty-five years, at Kusi-nagara, one hundred and twenty 
miles northeast of Benares, about 412 B. C.? 

What then is the gospel of Buddha? What did he find under the 
Bo-tree? What did he see that made him the Enlightened One, the 
Buddha? He found the Four Noble Truths: 

1. Birth is sorrow. Growth, decay, death—in fact, everything 
that exists, everything that goes to make up an individuality, every- 
thing is sorrow. 

2. What is the cause of this? Desire, thirst, a longing for satis- 
faction which we have as persons. This desire—interpreted in a 
large way—leads to birth, to rebirth after death, to reincarnations, 
keeping us bound by an endless chain to desire and thus to sorrow. 

3. This can be overcome by the destruction of desire, destruction 
of the thirst of life, and all the thirsts that go with it. 

4. How can we get the destruction of this thirst? By the Noble 
Eightfold Path: 

1 Buddhism, London, 1878, 18th ed., 1809, 38-40. 


2 This is the date of Rhys Davids, who has worked out the argument in his Ancient Coins 
and Measures of Ceylon (1877). Others give different dates. 
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. Right Belief. 5. Right Life. 

2. Right Resolve. 3. Right Effort. 
. Right Word. . Right Thinking. 
. Right Action. . Right Meditation. 


These eight are explained'—the belief or views as free from super- 
stition and delusion; the aims as high and worthy of the intelligent 
earnest man; the speech as kind, open and truthful; the conduct as 
peaceful, earnest and pure; the life or livelihood as bringing hurt to 
no living thing; the endeavor for self-training and self-control ; mind- 
fulness or thinking as becomes an active, watchful mind; and right 
meditation on the deep mysteries of life. 

It will be seen that the Buddha agreed perfectly with his Brahman 
teachers in the underlying pessimism of his system. Life is evil, its 
pleasures as well as its pain, and it is evil because it is bound up with 
desire. The great thing is to get rid of desire, which is the root of 
life. To do this one must have knowledge. But here the Buddha 
parted with the Brahman, to whom knowledge was the goal—absorp- 
tion in the attributes and soul of the supreme God, and he parted from 
the Jain, to whom asceticism was the chief thing. For Buddha the 
chief thing is purity, is wisdom, is love: having these, our external 
sensations no longer give fuel to the fires of desire, which cannot 
therefore bring forth evil, and we are freed from the law of birth and 
rebirth. Thus, in one of the Buddhist writings, the Buddha is 
described as “that great man who unaided works out salvation for all 
the world, and extinguishes by the rainfall of the nectar of his teaching 
the fires of lust and anger and error, of birth, old age, disease and 
death, of pain, lamentation, grief, disappointment and despair !’”? 


“Rise up! and loiter not!” 


One of the sources makes the Buddha say. 


“Rise up! and loiter not! 
Practice a normal life and right! 
Who follows virtue rests in bliss, 
Both in this world and in the next. 
Follow after the normal life! 
Follow not after wrong! 
Who follows virtue rests in bliss, 
Both in this world and in the next!” 


1 By Davids in Sacred Books of the East, XI, 144. 
? Jina Akankara, quoted by Burnouf, Le Lotus de la bonne Loi, 1852, 332. 
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Now you say, This is fine! As to his method the Buddha struck 
out a path he well calls Noble. He lifted the yoke of a thousand gods 
.from the neck of India. He abolished priesthood at a stroke, with its 
lies, its exactions, its placing itself between the light and the people. 
Every man was his own priest, and every man could find the pearl 
without the help of another. Gautama called the ordinary citizen to 
the High Life, he inaugurated as to religion the day of the Common 
Man. His voice sounded across all social chasms, all castes, calling 
every man to free himself from desire by self-control, virtue, and love, 
and thus enter the way leading to Nirvana. He abolished magic, 
superstition, self-torture, Yoga (supposed absorption into the divine 
by a special species of meditation, in which the adept becomes un- 
conscious and goes sailing away into Infinity—the highest reach of 
the spirit), all arbitrary religious acts, which are the stock in trade of 
priests; all ceremonies—all this huge machinery of heathenism and, 
as it came to be, of perverted Christianity—he struck down at a blow, 
and proclaimed to all, low and high, rich and poor, high born and 
pariah, the simple paths of justice, right, and kindness, and not only 
proclaimed them as good things in general, as the Brahmans did, but 
proclaimed them as both absolutely sufficient to blessedness and abso- 
lutely the only way to it. We cannot deny that that was an epoch 
in the life of man, nor have we any desire to do so. No wonder 
millions rise up and call him blessed. And as Roman Catholics have 
practically deified Mary, the mother of Jesus, as the symbol of sub- 
mission, piety, purity and other female virtues, can we wonder that 
the Buddhists have deified their master? It was quite natural, in- 
deed, for them to deify him. In their Scriptures one of the angels or 


gods speaks to him. 


Many gods and men 

Have held various things blessings, 
When they were yearning for happiness; 
Do thou declare to us the chief good. 


Then Gautama answers—and these simple and everyday Beatitudes, 
however closely or loosely they reproduce the Buddha’s actual words, 
are certainly true to the very spirit and form of his teaching: 


Not to serve the foolish, 

But to serve the wise; 

To honor those worthy of honor: 
This is the greatest blessing. 
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To dwell in a pleasant land, 
Good works done in a former birth, 
Right desires in the heart: 

This is the greatest blessing. 


Much insight and education, 

Self-control and pleasant speech; 

And whatever word be well-spoken: 
This is the greatest blessing. 


To support father and mother, 

To cherish wife and child; 

To follow a peaceful calling: 
This is the greatest blessing. 


To bestow alms and live righteously, 

To give help to kindred; 

Deeds which cannot be blamed: 
These are the greatest blessings. 


To abhor and cease from sin, 

Abstinence from strong drink; 

Not to be weary in well doing: 
These are the greatest blessings. 


Reverence and lowliness, 

Contentment and gratitude; 

The hearing of the law in due seasons: 
This is the greatest blessing. 


To be long suffering and meek, 

To associate with the tranquil;' 

Religious talk in due seasons: 
This is the greatest blessing. 


Self-restraint and purity, 
The knowledge of the Noble Truths; 
The realization of Nirvana: 

This is the greatest blessing. 
Beneath the stroke of life’s changes, 
The mind that shaketh not; 

Without grief or passion, and secure: 

This is the greatest blessing. 


On every side are invincible 

They who do acts like these; 

On every side they walk in safety: 
Theirs is the greatest blessing.’ 


! That is, Buddhist monks. 
2This Mangala Sutta has been often translated. See note in Davids’ Buddhism, 127, 
whom I am indebted here. 
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This is certainly a high level for uninspired man. I have been wont 
to call Buddhism the noblest non-Christian religion, and one in 
reading verses like these can feel its powerful appeal. Or like these: 


For never in this world does hatred cease by hatred; 
Hatred ceases by love; this is always its nature. 


One may conquer a thousand thousand men in battle, 
But he who conquers himself alone is the greatest victor. 


Let a man overcome anger by kindness, evil by good; 
Let him conquer the stingy with a gift, the liar by truth. 


Let him speak the truth, let him not yield to anger; 
Let him give when asked, even from the little he has; 
By these three things he will enter the presence of the God. 


The gift of the law exceeds all gifts, 

The sweetness of the law exceeds all sweetness; 
The delight of the law exceeds all delight, 

The extinction of thirst overcomes all grief.’ 


With these fine teachings one might be tempted to answer, Yes, to 
the question, Shall we become Buddhists ? and institute a society down- 
town to-morrow next door to the rooms of its very young sister, 
Christian Science. But with all the virtues of the old Buddhism— 
later Buddhism is another and sadder story—and all the defects of 
Christianity, I still remain a Christian and refuse to join the Buddhist 
or related societies in New York. What, then, are the fatal flaws of 
this fascinating faith ? 

1. It has no God. It allowed devas or exalted beings in another 
life, but Buddha became an atheist in regard to a Supreme Being. 
To him all beings in the universe are under the law of Kharma, the 
subtle thing that binds all spirits in its unbreakable chains, the nearest 
to which in our conception is probably the law of cause and effect. 
The highest god as well as the lowest man are alike held in these 
bonds. The idea of a free, benevolent, infinite, wise, holy God presid- 
ing over the destinies of man is foreign to the thought of Buddha. 
To me that dooms the gentle Indian sage from giving the highest 
help. Like the psalmist, my soul and your soul thirst for God, for 
the living God. We cannot substitute blind Kharma for the all seeing, 
all loving Father. So the Buddhists themselves have come to think, 


1 See the admirable catena of quotations in Davids, lib. cit., 124ff. 
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and have deified Gautama and have set their prayer wheels whizzing, 
as the Romans deified Augustus. 

2. Buddhism has no Saviour. The distinguishing feature of 
Christianity is simply this—its divine Saviour Christ; nothing more, 
nothing less. Buddhism lacks this. It is true that its formula of . 
admission is: “I take refuge in the Buddha, in the Law and in the 
Assembly.” But this does not mean that the convert thought of the 
Buddha as we think of Christ. Just the opposite. Gautama is on 
the same plane with all of us. He found peace through self-discipline. 
So must we. He could win his salvation thus. So can we. The 
Buddha was an inspiration, an example, and thus indirectly a help, 
but not a Saviour; a Hindu Emerson, but not a Christ. 

3. This leads me to say that Buddhism has no message to the lost. 
It was the religion of the elite, of the well-to-do, of the strong in mind 
and body, who can conquer themselves, and by self-knowledge and 
self-instruction, by meditation, by a potent will and continuous striv- 
ing, attain the goal of deliverance from the sensuous, from their 
environment, from all external appeal, and settle down in the calm 
of a lofty sufficiency. The Buddha conquered Mara by his own will, 
and “won his way to light by his individual energy alone.” Moses 
and the prophets hesitated to deliver their message through modesty 
and fear, and were seized with trembling. Not so the Buddha. “He 
had perfect assurance in himself, but he had no confidence at first 
in the ability of others to comprehend and follow him in a way so 
difficult to find and so hard to tread.”! He asked no deity to keep him, 
for he was greater and wiser than all the gods. His was not the 
religion of the broken will or of the broken heart, much less of the soul 
held in the fetters of its sins. “Rouse thyself by thyself,” says one of 
the sacred books ; “examine thyself by thyself, thus self-protected and 
attentive wilt thou live happily, O Bhikshu; for self is the lord of self, 
self is the refuge of self: therefore curb thyself as a merchant curbs a 
good horse.”® “Be ye lamps unto yourselves. Betake yourselves to no 
external refuge. Look not for refuge to any one but yourselves.”* It 
is not simply that historically the older Buddhism had, as Oldenberg 
says,® a decided predilection for the aristocracy, that his first converts 

1 Mahavagga, i, 5. 2 (S. B. E. XVII). 
2 Rev. Dr. Archibald Scott, Buddhism and Christianity, Edinburgh, 1890 (able and convincing 
py, | TMI, 379, 380. 


4 Maha-Parinibbana Sutta II, 33. 
5 Buddha, 157 (Germ. ed. 1881, 4th ed., 1903, Eng. tr. London, 1882). 
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were all nobles and priests,! but that in the nature of the case Sid- 
dhartha’s message could offer nothing to “the down and out.” “The 
reason for this,” says Professor Edward Washburn Hopkins, “lies as 
much as anything in the nature of the Buddhistic system, which is 
expressly declared to be ‘for the wise, not for the foolish.’ It was nota 
system based as such on love or any democratic sentiment. It was a 
philosophical exposition of the causal nexus of birth and freedom 
from rebirth. The common man, untrained in logic, might adopt the 
teaching, but he could not understand it. . . . The teachers were 
instructed in the subtleties of the ‘Path,’ and it needed no little train- 
ing to follow the leader’s thought to its logical conclusion.” It is for 
this reason that all these modern cults, Esoteric Buddhism, New 
Thought, Christian Science, and similar outgrowths of an overfed, 
over-stimulated, over-sensitive, nervous, restless civilization, are the 
fads of a coterie, not the religion of lost men and women. They have 
not the power to do the real work of true religion. 

4. Buddhism is a monastic religion, and thus fundamentally 
false, and, so far as its effects go, vicious. This monastic develop- 
ment has had free course in later Buddhism, as it has had in later 
Christianity, but it was also a part of the original message of the 
sage. For complete emancipation from desire, for entire cutting aloof 
from the law of rebirth, an ascetic life is indispensable. Every Buddh- 
ist who takes his religion seriously must become a monk. He makes 
no vow of obedience and he can leave at any time; but he takes the 
Ten Vows, namely, to abstain from killing, stealing, impurity (all 
sexual relations), lying, intoxicating drinks, eating at forbidden 
times, dancing, singing, music, and stage plays, the use of unguents, 
garlands, scents, and ornaments, the use of a high and broad bed, and 
the acceptance of gold and silver. He also takes the Eight Com- 
mandments banning killing, stealing, lying, drinking, fornication, 
or adultery, eating unseasonable food at night, using garlands and 
perfumes, and commanding the use of a mat spread on the ground in 
sleeping. The first five of these commandments are also binding on 
all Buddhists. The monastic brotherhood was not at all the hard- 
and-fast affair the Roman Catholic orders have been, but the monks 
lived a real ascetic life apart from the world, a life of meditation, 
study, begging, and—unlike some of the Roman Catholic orders— 
without contributing anything to civilization or progress. 


1 See E. W. Hopkins, The Religions of India, Boston, 1895, 307, 308. 
? Hopkins, 309, 
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Buddhism thus, like Catholicism, divides men by an arbitrary 
chasm, putting the perfect on one side and the imperfect on the other, 
and securing—also like Catholicism—that the perfect by their use- 
less lives are those who could most readily be spared from the world. 
But here again we are confronted by a striking fact which shows in 
what different worlds Buddhism and Christianity live, namely, the 
very thing that Christianity accounts of greatest value to a man’s 
spiritual development Buddhism accounts of least value. That is, 
that a man shouid do “all things for the glory of God” ; that he should 
consider his wife and children, his brothers and sisters,’ his trade and 
profession, his every-day task in business or in farm, the very means 
ordained by the Almighty for his highest culture, the things the 
doing of which in a proper spirit secure his richest reward and highest 
heaven—this is the demand of Christianity—this is its glory. There- 
fore there can be no one nearer to God than a pious artisan, no priest, 
no pope, no Grand Lama. The very opposite of this is the ideal of the 
Buddha. Separate yourself from the ordinary walk of life, from its 
ordinary necessities, amenities, cares, joys, sorrows, work; cut your- 
self from dependence on others; live in loneliness from the crowd, 
having only in yourself both the source of all good and the goal of all 
good, until your very being casts no roots outward, but absorbed in 
itself knows nothing but itself, and not even itself in conscious knowl- 
edge; this is the scheme of Gautama, this is his gospel, this is the 
head and front of his message. For this reason Buddhism must be 
monastic. 

It is fair to say, however, that the Buddha had a word for ordi- 
nary people, urging to morally clean and kindly living, and if they 
thus lived, promising them not fruition, not salvation, not Nirvana, 
but a rebirth in a more or less high state, where if likewise good they 
would prepare themselves for another rebirth higher still, and so on 
ad infinitum, or—more accurately—until they reach Nirvana, their 
only desirable goal. 

5. 1 say prepare themselves for another rebirth, as though there 
was to be a conscious continuation of the spirit in a perhaps loftier 
state. But this the Buddha denied. And so my fifth objection te 
the religion of the gentle prophet of the Ganges is that according to 
it man has no soul. Man is only, as Hackmann well says, a “collec- 
tion of bodily and intellectual antecedents. The working together 
of a group of powers causes only an apparent unity, which has been 
taken as something existing in itself and called the soul. In reality 
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there are only ever changing precedents (or antecedents, Vorginge) 
in a certain connection. There is no permanent I on which the phe- 
nomena of my life attach themselves. Every supposed I is only the 
totality of a group of processes, and as these processes constantly come 
and go, so the I is always new and different. And inasmuch as one 
precedent event is always connected with a following one, there ap- 
pears to be something permanent.” But this is only apparent. It 
is only the Thirst which makes the continuance. That love of life, 
of something external, leads inevitably to the continuance—even after 
the stroke of death, a new birth elsewhere. Let us praise the Buddha 
that he brought home to the Indian people, accustomed for ages to 
the doctrine of transmigration or rebirth of souls (so called), that 
the thing that conditions that rebirth is the moral life here—not 
sacrifices, not priestly prayers, not holy water, nor placated deities, 
but the daily life of goodness or the reverse. This determines with 
the certainty of fate the kind of rebirth. But there is no spiritual 
being, no soul, no personal identity, and therefore no immortality in 
the religion of Siddhartha. 

6. No immortality, I say, and that is another reason why I pre- 
fer Jesus to Gautama. By immortality I mean self-conscious life of 
the Ego, which is opposed either to annihilation or loss of active life 
in sinking back into the waveless calm of the Infinite, without thought, 
without emotion, without desire. One is theoretical, the other is prac- 
tical, extinction. To us Westerners, whose feeling is voiced by the 
familiar lines of Tennyson— 


’Tis life whereof our nerves are scant, 
O life, not death, for which we pant; 
More life, and fuller, that I want ? 


—it seems strange that the goal of life should be extinction, and that 
not for some poor battered soul who has been broken on the wheels of 
sin and misery, and who might long for nothing so much as to cease 
to be, but for pure and high spirits who are competent for further de- 
velopment and knowledge, and who would naturally wish for it. But 
that puzzling paradox meets us in Buddhism and even in the elder 
Hinduism. “What was mostly aimed at by the Hindu sages,” says 
Sir Coomara Swany, “was the destruction of the Ego—individuality. 
So long as that was attained it mattered not whether that was due 


1 Der Ursprung des Buddhismus u. d. Gesch. s. Ausbreitung, Tub., 1906, 13, 14. 
2 The Two Voices. 
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to absorption or annihilation. Human misery arose from the as- 
sumption that there was such a thing as ‘I.’ Destroy this, and release, 
or Nibbana, was instantly attained.” The highest aim of the Buddhist 
was Nirvana (Pali, Nibbana), extinction, absolute or relative anni- 
hilation. Some scholars have sought to preserve some kind of ex- 
istence as consistent with the last state of the Buddhist saint, but so 
far as I can find the best light is against them. Such existence is 
consistent with early stages of Nirvana, which was attained by the 
Buddha even in this life, but in the fruition the candle of life, which 
to the Christian is the lamp of the Lord, goes out. The later Bud- 
dhist writers revolted against this prospect, and tried to recover the 
thought of a future life, but their old classics sing a different song. 
The latter tell of a dialogue between two of the first disciples, Milinda 
and Nagasena, held after the Buddha’s death. “Mil.: Can you point 
out to me the place where he is? Nag.: Our Bhagavat (the blessed 
lord) has attained Nirvana, where there is no repetition of birth. We 
cannot say that he is here or there. When a fire is extinguished can 
it be said that it is here or there? Even so our Buddha has attained 
extinction. He is like the sun that has set behind the Astigiri moun- 
tain. It cannot be said that he is here or there, but we can point him 
out by the discourses he delivered: in them he lives.”? I give a pas- 
sage or two from their scriptures: “The old is destroyed, the new has 
not arisen; those whose minds are disgusted with a future existence, 
the wise who have destroyed their seeds (of existence), and whose 
desires do not increase, go out like this lamp.”* “Who except the 
noble deserve the well understood state of Nirvana? Having per- 
fectly conceived this state, those free from passion are completely 
extinguished.”* “That by which they say, He is, exists for him (the 
saved one) no longer.” The Vinaga Pitaka gives the Buddhist theory 
in a nutshell: “By the destruction of thirst, attachment is destroyed ; 
by the destruction of attachment existence is destroyed.” This 
dreary doom of the elect grows out of two fundamental principles of 
the Buddha, that is, that existence itself is an evil, and that there is 
no such thing as personality. Even the devas, or gods, feel the travail 
of the universe; even they envy the man who has attained Nirvana, 
where thirst has perished, and one possesses nothing, wishes nothing, 

1 Sutta Nipata, pref. 

* Quoted by Max Miiller, Buddhism and Buddhist Pilgrims, London, 1857, 53. 

* Kulavages, 234 (S. B. B., X, 39). 


* Mahavagga, 765 (X, 145). 
*Sutta Nipata: Parayanavagga, VII, 4-8. 
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knows nothing. And as to personality a verse from the Visuddhi 
Magga expresses the idea exactly : 


Misery only doth exist, none miserable; 

No doer is there, naught save the deed is found; 
Nirvana is, but not the man who seeks it: 

The Path exists, but not the traveler on it. 


I think Kellogg is right in calling this a “paradoxical expression of the 
most extreme Nihilism. The substance has perished, but its attributes 
remain! The deed remains, but not the doer! The attempt to dis- 
tinguish such a condition from that which in ordinary language we call 
non-existence seems to be a mere waste of words.”! Rhys Davids 
claims that Nirvana in itself does not mean extinction, rather the 
same thing as a calm sinless state of mind, but he claims that it con- 
notes extinction. “It is the extinction of that sinful grasping con- 
dition of mind and heart, which would otherwise, according to the 
great mystery of Karma, be the cause of renewed individual exist- 
ence. . . . The parts and powers of the perfect man will be dissolved, 
and no new being will be born to sorrow. The wise will pass away, 
will go out like a flame of a lamp, and their Karma will be individu- 
alized no longer.”? Barth got near the essence of Buddhism in this 
point, that, strictly speaking, the Buddhist does not revive in another 
life, but another revives in his stead, and that it is to avert the pains 
of existence from this other, who is to be the only heir of his Karma, 
that he aspires to Nirvana. The path conducts to total extinction.® 
So, in spite of the charm of the Buddha, I still cling to Him who said, 
“T am come that they might have life, and that they might have it 
more abundantly,” and, “I am the resurrection and the life.” 

I promised to say a word in closing on the alleged borrowings of 
Christianity from Buddhism. Is it necessary now? Are not Judaism 
and Jesus sufficient to explain Christianity, both its ethics and re- 
ligion? So far as I know, there is absolutely no trace of any historic 
touch of Buddhism on Palestine or on the first Christian lands. The 

1A Handbook of Comparative Religion, Phil. 1899, 81 note. 

2? Buddhism (the manual), 111-112, 114. For full discussion of this subject see Davids, 110- 
119, with the literature he cites, Oldenberg, Buddha, 274-284, Scott, 214-220, Hackman, 15, 16 
(“where Thirst is fully overcome, no new existence can arise,” but on the absolute impossibility 
of any other existence, the Buddha, according to Hackman, did not assert himself, but Nirvana 
is the negation of any existence of which we can have any conception, p. 16), Hopkins, 321, 322, 
page ga and learned discussion of Berry, Christianity and Buddhism, London, 1891, 


*The Religions of India, tr. from French, London, 2d ed., 1889, 112, 113. Compare Sil- 
bernagl, Der Buddhiamus, Munchen, 1903, 26-29 and notes. 
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first to mention the Buddha is Clement of Alexandria, about 215 of 
our era.'. Max Miller once said that for years he had been trying to 
find some way by which historically Buddhism could have influenced 
the first Christians and their literature, but he had not been able. 
There are interesting similarities between our Gospels and Buddhist 
writings, some trivial and some striking, but there are always paral- 
lels in Oriental literature. The chief thing is that the spirit and the 
life in the two cases are as different as day from night. Even Ed- 
munds, who has done so well in publishing these parallels, and from 
the point of view of a Buddhist sympathizer does not allege any 
borrowing from either side, says that the parallels are mainly in 
ideas, will not even say that any writer of the New Testament knew 
of the Buddhist epic, but thinks that possibly Luke might have had 
such knowledge, but if he did his use of it was slight, and, if he used 
it at all, only in the infancy section.2 “There does not seem to me to 
be the slightest evidence of any historical connection between them” 
(Buddhism and the New Testament), says Davids, “and whenever 
the resemblance is a real one . . . it is due not to any borrowing on 
the one side or on the other, but solely to the similarity of the con- 
ditions under which the two movements grew.’ 

Finally, as to the Buddhist propaganda gathering around the so- 
called Esoteric Buddhism, I have tried to get some interest in it by 
reading Sinnett’s book. It was the task of Sisyphus. Buddhism is a 
fascinating study, but “Esoteric Buddhism,” heaven save us! “If z 
stands for the normal number of incarnations which in the course of 
nature a monad must go through during a round period on one planet, 
and y for the margin of extra incarnations into which by a strong 
desire for physical life he may force himself during such a period, then 
as a matter of fact 244 (x + y) may exceed 28x,” etc. (p. 184). 
Professor Hopkins refers to the movement in a footnote (p. 320): 
“Buddha taught, of course, nothing related to the thaumaturgy of 
that folly which calls itself ‘Esoteric Buddhism.’ ” 


! Storm. i, 15 


* Introd. to Tevigga Sutta, S. B. BE. XI, 165. Oldenberg agrees. In a long and damaging 
criticism of Seydel, he says that in his opinion all the similarities brought forward can be explained 
by the sameness of the historical premises on both sides. (Theol. Literaturzeitung, 1882, 415-419 
especially 418 at bottom.) See also his criticism of the last volume of Seydel mentioned above 
in the same journal, 1884, 185-189. On this whole question see the elaborate studies by Kellogg, 
Scott, and Berry mentioned in previous notes, as well as the equally learned work of Prof. Aiken, 
The Dhamma of Gautama the Buddha and the Gospel of Jesus the Christ, Boston, 1900, and 
the little book of Prof. Karl von Hase, New Testament Parallels in Buddhistic Literature, tr. 
New York, 1907. 
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THE ARENA 


THE WORKINGMAN AND THE CHURCH 


THe Church must help solve the difficult problem now agitating 
society. Rightly understood, she is the workingman’s best friend. The 
principles on which she is founded and governed, applied with loving 
intelligence, would reconcile all the seemingly irreconcilable differences 
which now exist between the workingman and the Church. 

The New Testament is a practical rather than a theoretical book. It 
speaks oftener of the life that now is than about the life that is to come. 
Heaven is pictured in most fascinating language; but there are no less 
beauty and rhetorical finish in the description of this life. Honest toil as a 
prerequisite of sterling manhood is one of the keynotes of the Bible. 

Toilers in life’s way should give earnest heed to Christ and his teach- 
ings. By doing so they would find that the Master always spoke for and, 
when necessary, defended honest toil. And Saint Paul, the great apostle 
to the Gentiles, emphasized the same in language beautiful beyond compare. 

The Church by her very constitution has this same spirit. For was 
she not founded by Jesus Christ Himself? If the Church had any other 
spirit she could not claim to be Christ’s institution. So she does not 
fear the agitation of all.themes which concern humanity, and especially 
the betterment of the toiling masses. 

That the Church is opposed to confusion, riotous disorder, anarchy, 
is well known. God is the author of law, and this order is supreme in his 
dominions. It follows that law must be supreme in the earth. The laborer 
ean see, if he thinks only a little, that his liberty and power are to be 
conserved by law, order—not by anarchy. 

The Church has a sympathetic interest in the laborer. Possessing 
the spirit of the Master, anything that concerns the welfare of men, here 
or hereafter, cannot possibly be a matter of indifference to the Church. 
She has a profound interest in men, otherwise she would be unworthy the 
name of Christ. 

The Church is to act the part of a wise zounselor. The vexed problems 
now confronting the nation call for intelligent investigation. It is no 
time for shallow thinking, partisan passion or wild theorizing. Thus the 
Church must be well instructed, that she may rightly instruct others. 

The Church exhibits a spirit of fraternal helpfulness. She is a 
ministering angel to the poor, the unfortunate, and the distressed. And 
this spirit of helpfulness takes upon itself very definite and practical 
forms when it comes to dealing directly with individuals who have the 
harder part of life to endure. It would be dangerous to hold the doctrine 
of brotherhood as a mere theory, and to cherish it simply as a beautiful 
sentiment. The spirit of the Christ was shown more in what he did than 
in what he said. Let it be remembered always that Christ gave up an 
exceeding glory and condescended to be a servant, a workingman, that 
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through a life of toil he might make free the enslaved and lift up the 
fallen. This was the only way to overthrow sin, and save humanity from 
not only drudgery but absolute ruin. 

Christ exemplified the spirit of self-sacrifice for others. The Church 
likewise possesses this spirit. She dare not lose it. If she did she would 
have to abandon, in simple honesty, her mission. 

Church leaders, ministers, reformers, philanthropists, and great- 
hearted workingmen are thinking intensely, and, as never before, their 
thinking is being permeated by the spirit of the lowly Nazarene. This is 
a prophecy that the Church is to be of greater service to humanity in the 
days to come. Theology is being made more complete by taking within 
itself the vast field of sociology. The horizon is brightening beautifully 
like streaks of early dawn, harbingers of a more glorious day for humanity. 

It is no longer a question of creeds, ecclesiastical and antiquated 
forms, but rather that which undertakes to reproduce in our complex social 
organization the very spirit of the gospel of Christ. Not creeds but needs 
is the cry at present. 

The Church responds quickly, and with a glad, willing, open heart and 
hand of helpfulness, to the cry of men unjustly oppressed; men who are 
overburdened by arbitrary limitations and who are prevented from making 
the most possible of themselves. 

In many instances organizations of workingmen are marred by an 
unworthy spirit and misdirected by unwise counsel. What is the province 
of the Church in these instances? She should go with her ministry of 
love, and in the spirit of her Master, and seek to guide these organizations 
in the light of honesty, justice, fraternity; or, in other words, the spirit 
of Christ’s democracy. Here is the opportunity for the Church to 
emphasize the golden rule and reinforce the holy truths of Christianity. 

Who is doing most to solve present labor difficulties—the rabid 
extremists and agitators, who teach the doctrine of hate, revenge, and class 
hatred, or the Christian Church, which pleads for conferences, arbitration, 
mutual concessions and forbearance, on both sides? This labor question 
is not to be solved by lebor leaders who hold their meetings in saloons 
on Sunday, or by selfish, cold-hearted men of wealth, who proclaim war 
to the death between organized labor and capital. Rather it is to be 
solved by Christian workmen, on one side, who learn from their religion 
the doctrine of honest faithfulness, and by Christian employers, on the 
other side, who know that the laborer is worthy of his hire. It is the 
doctrine of the Christian Church, and not the doctrine of anarchy, that is 
to bring about the solution of the labor problems. 

The Church teaches the equality and exaltation of manhood. She 
seeks to make the brotherhood of man a magnificent ideality. And she 
seeks to put this ideal into practical application. The Church teaches 
this equality in public and insists upon it in private life. Any one can 
behold this rule in operation. The rich man is seated with the poor man, 
the capitalist with the workingman, the clerk with the employer, the 
scholar with the ignorant. The Church judges no man’s speech by the 
rules of grammar, but by the ring of his sentiments. 
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The Church beautifies work, labor—which is the mainspring of life's 
progress. She urges the building of character, the improvement of oppor. 
tunity, the betterment of social conditions, the honest competition of 
fruitful growth, the filling of one’s place in the march of time, the expan. 
sion of the man into the true citizen. 

The Church joyfully grasps the hand of toil if it be the hand of 
square dealing; she criticizes the cut of no man’s clothing, but rather the 
texture of his character. The Church desires, more than anything else, 
that each man stand four-square to every wind that blows. 

The workingman needs the faith of the Church. This universal love, 
this progressive, uplifting life, this one Divine Spirit, is what is needed 
by all men everywhere. We must really believe that every man is a 
brother. We must live this belief. Then will hatred and misunderstand. 
ing cease and love will have her rightful sway. 

The ‘crest and crowning of all good, life’s final star, is brotherhood. 
This will bring to earth her long-lost mirth; will bring new light on 
every face; a kingly power upon the race. If it does not prevail we will 
all be slaves and travel downward to despair. 

Prick ALEXANDER Crow. 

Defiance, O. 





ROBERTSON’S GRAMMAR AGAIN 


Prorrssor A. T. Rorsertson’s Grammar of the Greek New Testament 
in the Light of Historical Research, published by the George H. Doran 
Company, which was reviewed recently in the Book Notices of the Mern- 
opist Review, is a magnum opus of an extraordinary character and is a 
credit to the highest New Testament scholarship of the world. Grammar, 
as popularly conceived, is a dull subject of pedantic interest; but any one 
who turns over these pages will find that the supreme purpose of gram- 
mar is not merely to discuss rules and exceptions, but to study the de- 
velopment of thought from the point of view of language and to under- 
stand the slow yet progressive unfolding of the life of a people in 
intellectual, ethical, social, and religious directions. “The scientific gram- 
mar is at bottom a grammatical history, and not a linguistic lawbook. 
The seat of authority in language is, therefore, not the books about lan- 
guage, but the people who use the language.” The ideal grammarian 
must necessarily be a student of literature, history, and religion, in ad- 
dition to being a philologian, a linguist, a lexicographer, and an exegete. 
These indispensable qualifications are imperative for a grammarian of 
New Testament Greek. 

The need for a new grammar needs no argument, in the face 
of the recent unusual discoveries of inscriptions, ostraca, and papyri 
in Egypt and Asia Minor. The idea has continued to prevail among 
some scholars that the Greek of the New Testament belonged to 
the literary Attic, while others contended that it was a “biblical” Greek, 
peculiar to itself. As a matter of fact, the silent stones of the sands now 
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contradict both conclusions and declare that the Greek New Testament 
was written in the language “understanded of the people,” chiefly in the 
vernacular Kows of the day. This world-speech was in use in Asia, 
Egypt, Greece, Italy, Sicily, and the isles of the sea. It was the language 
not only of letters, but of commerce and everyday life. We can thus 
understand how efficient an agent was ready to hand when the apostles 
went forth after the day of Pentecost to proclaim the evangel of redemp- 
tion in Jesus Christ. When we are reminded that of the nearly five 
thousand words in the vocabulary of the New Testament not more than 
fifty are distinctively Christian Greek words, we can realize what a 
notable mission was undertaken by Christianity in transforming language 
so that words received deeper and richer meaning. Indeed, this has been 
one of the inevitable tasks of Christianity all through the centuries, as 
witness the modern missionary who translates the Scriptures into the 
tongue of the natives and gives new meanings to words so as to make 
intelligible the gospel of grace. 

Professor Robertson well describes the present unique equipment for 
the study of the New Testament, which is furnished by comparative 
philology, advance in general Greek grammar, critical editions of Greek 
authors, works on individual writers like Homer, Thucydides, Herod- 
otus, Josephus, Plutarch, the Greek inscriptions, fuller knowledge of 
the dialects, the papyri and ostraca, the Byzantine and modern Greek, 
the Hebrew and Aramaic, and, last but not least, the grammatical com- 
mentaries on the Bible. It was no small task to digest this mass of 
encyclopedic learning and to present the results so that the new point 
of view will be found to be richer and more inspiring. “The victory 
of the new brought rhythm (not the technical sort) and unity as the 
chief characteristics. In Christianity Hellenism becomes really cosmo- 
politan. If Christianity had merely used the Greek language and had 
been entirely alien to Hellenism, the New Testament would not have 
belonged to Greek literature, but this sympathy with the best in the 
world must not be overlooked. The New Testament language is real 
Greek, though with the Christian spirit supreme in it because Chris- 
tianity seized the Hellenic spirit and transformed it.” 

An interesting section in the striking chapter on “The Place of the 
New Testament in the Kow#” deals with the individual peculiarities of the 
New Testament writers in a very illuminating way (pages 116-137). Part 
I of this grammar is a comprehensive and luminous survey of the entire 
field of lexical and historical research and discovery, and no one who reads 
it will fail to catch the enthusiasm of the scholarly author. Part II deals 
with “Accidence,” and the four chapters on word-formation, orthography 
and phonetics, the declensions, and the conjugation of the verb, turn the 
searchlight on the New Testament so as to elucidate its thought. Part III 
treats of syntax with praiseworthy fullness, overlooking no problem, and 
offering such a presentation of its essential principles that the student 
can interpret his Greek New Testament according to correct grammatical 
principles derived from the living language of the time. A few sentences 
from the last chapter, on “Figures of Speech,” are worth quoting: “Chris- 
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tianity is not buried in a book. It existed before the New Testament was 
written. It made the New Testament. It is just because Christianity 
is of the great democracy that it is able to make universal appeal to al! 
ages and all lands and all classes. The chief treasure of the Greek tongue 
is the New Testament. No toil is too great if by means of it men are 
enabled to understand more exactly the mind of Christ.” This, then, 
is the noble motive that impelled Professor Robertson to spend himself 
with such holy ardor in the production of such an invaluable and indis. 
pensable aid to the preacher. 

The author of this great book has been a teacher of ministers all his 
life. Nearly three thousand young men have come under his influence 
while studying for the ministry. In his splendid book The Glory of the 
Ministry (Revell), he wrote: “My life is constantly with ministers. I 
know much of the struggles, ambitions, hopes, joys, and disappointments 
of preachers of the gospel, both young and old. The lines have not fallen 
in pleasant places for all of them. They are subject to much misunder- 
standing. It is not always easy in an unsympathetic atmosphere to pre- 
serve the right spirit and to see things as they really are. I have 
written this book out of love for preachers of the gospel.” These words 
equally apply to the grammar, for it is the preacher he has had in mind 
all through these chapters. In the preface we read these words of fra- 
ternal affection: “I think with pleasure of the preacher or teacher who 
under the inspiration of this grammar may turn afresh to his Greek 
New Testament and there find things new and old, the vital message all 
electric with power for the new age. That will be my joy so long as the 
book shall find use and service at the hands of the ministers of Jesus 
Christ.” The exhaustive bibliography and the full indexes of subjects, 
Greek words, and quotations add to its value as a book of reference. The 
preacher who uses this grammar will not fail to receive constant stimu- 
lus and enlightenment in the great business of preaching Christ. 

Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. Oscar L. JOSEPH. 





THE ITINERANTS CLUB 


THE MEDIUM SPHERE OF LIFE 


AmeprIrion seems to be a ruling power in the life of men, and it takes 
possession of those especially who are endued with more than ordinary 
capacities, or who have had extraordinary opportunities, and are thus 
able to advance beyond their fellows in public recognition in the way of 
wealth, political honors, scholastic achievements, or ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment. To advance to the highest positions attainable in their life work 
seems in many to be a ruling passion. The lawyer aims to secure the 
most prominent position at the bar—the Supreme Court of the United 
States only will satisfy his ideas of success; the politician is not satisfied 
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until he obtains some position of great prominence which will give him at 
least a national reputation; the preacher’s ambition is probably to rise 
to some of the ecclesiastical dignities which are open to the aspiring men 
of the church, a bishopric or archbishopric, or he would be the pastor 
of a large congregation whose men exercise great influence; the scholar 
is not satisfied unless he becomes famous in his particular department. 

We would not for a moment disparage the efforts of the young men of 
our generation to rise to the highest positions in their respective depart- 
ments of life. If, however, a man’s ambition rests here, if he is satisfied 
with position without that which makes the position valuable to the 
world, if the results of his life are to center in himself and his rank in 
life rather than in the usefulness of his career, he will have made a great 
mistake. Jeremiah 45. 5 asks the question, “Seekest thou great things for 
thyself?” and answers, “Seek them not.” What he should ask is, “Seekest 
thou useful things for thyself?”—possessions where he can achieve the 
most for God and humanity. They may be in the highest places, they 
may be such as in public estimation are the lowest places. 

The writer is impressed with the thought that the medium position 
in life, the performance of duty in the midst of ordinary surroundings and 
in those positions in life which do not attract the attention of the ambi- 
tious, has many things to recommend it. It is understood that in every 
position to which one is called he must do his best; he must not be negli- 
gent or indifferent to his work, he must not undervalue it, but accomplish 
it in the best manner of which he is capable. 

We will imagine a person who has taken the usual courses of study 
preparatory to the Christian ministry. He naturally aspires to the 
most useful life possible. May it not be that the most useful life will be 
found in the smaller churches rather than in the larger, in the fields 
wherein special attention shall be called to his work rather than in those 
fields in which his own advancement is the impelling force? He who 
holds the medium ministerial life, filling neither the highest nor the 
lowest place which the church offers, is on the whole, oftentimes at least, 
more happy and more useful than those who are striving for the highest 
positions. He is not disturbed by the disappointments which come with 
ambition; he does not trouble himself about the place where he works; 
he receives every opening that comes to him as in the providence of God 
and he has access to people from whom in the loftier ranks of life he is 
excluded; he is free from the rivalries which disturb so many and which 
cause so much trouble to those who are striving after the highest places; 
he envies nobody and nobody envies him; having no social position to 
maintain he is not affected by the jealousies and rivalries of social life; 
he is at home with all the people; to him there is no high and no low. 

What we may class as a medium position in the ministry gives more 
opportunities for study and for practical service. Exacting positions in 
the pulpit place one under constant pressure; he has no time to himself; 
his studies, therefore, are pursued in the midst of cares which disturb 
the mind and are unfavorable to those studies which can be carried on 
only in quiet moments and apart from the pressure of external excite- 
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ment. In the study of the names of those who have achieved position 
in literature (we speak now particularly of religious literature), it will be 
found that they have been mainly those who have occupied the ordinary 
positions in life. It was when Jonathan Edwards was driven from his 
pulpit in Northampton because of differences with his congregation that 
he wrote his immortal work, The Freedom of the Will, which has handed 
him down to posterity among the great thinkers of the ages; for pure 
thinking placing him, in the view of many, by the side of Plato and 
Socrates. The tourist who goes to Stockbridge, Mass., on alighting from 
the railroad train will find spread out before him in large letters a state. 
ment—we do not quote its language, but its import—that in this place 
Jonathan Edwards wrote his great work. Many men go to Stockbridge 
as a beautiful village where they may rest during the heat of summer, 
but many go there too, as the writer did, because they wish to be in the 
scenes where Jonathan Edwards did his great intellectual work. It was 
as a missionary to the Stockbridge Indians, in a little room, with his 
family making baskets to support themselves, that through God’s grace 
he made his name immortal. 

Similar instances abound. In some of our books, in the preface to 
the work, the author complains that he has been compelled to do his work 
in a small place, away from public libraries, but the probability is that if 
he had been living in the storm and bustle of the great struggle for po- 
sition and power he would never have done the work for which the world 
honors him. This privilege comes to the man who has some leisure for 
things of that kind, of which Jonathan Edwards is a specimen. 

It is to be noted also that ministers in what are reckoned as the 
medium or ordinary positions in life have often the larger influence over 
their fellow men. Anyone who will study the history of our Annual 
Conferences will not fail to note that among those who are chiefly con- 
trolling its policies and determining the work that is to be done are the 
men who are not filling what are technically called the “best appoint- 
ments.” They might not be filling the best appointments in that sense, 
but they may be filling the best appointments in the sense of a wider 
usefulness. They are often the men who are consulted by those who 
hold a higher rank than themselves; they are the men to whom their 
fellows turn when an emergency arises which demands cool judgment 
and careful decisions. They might not dazzle the great audiences by 
their eloquence, but they can move the men around them by their reason- 
ing power and by that influence which almost unconsciously goes out 
from men who are in the quieter spheres of life. 

The writer would not leave the impression that he regards the min- 
istry as a place of grades in which there are the higher and the lower; 
every man called of God to the ministry is the equal of every other man 
and must fulfill his work in proportion to the capacities with which God 
has intrusted him. It is furthest from the writer’s thought that the 
person who occupies a position of great prominence is therefore a greater 
minister of the gospel. He may be a great orator, or a great scholar, or a 
great administrator, but in God’s sight all ministers of Jesus Christ are 
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his servants and they are all doing his work; and where they can do the 
best work for him is the highest place that they can occupy. The point 
that we are insisting upon is that the young minister must not be led 
away by seeming positions of greatness from the real purpose of his 
ministry, which is to save sinners and edify believers and to bring in 
the Kingdom of God. The medium life, therefore, is not to be looked 
upon either as a less noble life or as a higher life; the word is used in 
the sense in which it would naturally be understood in referring to those 
positions which are not reckoned in ordinary language as the supreme 
attainment of earthly ambitions. 

Other reasons might be given in favor of the medium life, but this 
will indicate the thought of the writer and may help to answer the ques- 
tion as Jeremiah did: “Seekest thou great things for thyself? . . . Seek 
them not.” 





ARCHEOLOGY AND BIBLICAL RESEARCH 


THE PERMANENT VALUE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT REVELATION 


Tue title of this paper, as well as a number of the points therein 
discussed, were suggested upon reading “Rock of Ages,” a volume by the 
Rev. R. Williams, M.A., an eminent Welsh minister. The author has a 
lucid, instructive style and is well versed in Biblical criticism. The object 
of the book is to counteract the baneful influences of destructive criticism 
and to produce more interest in the study of the Old Testament. 

Account for it as we may, the Old Testament has not the same place 
in the family or in the church that it used to have. This does not apply to 
the Protestant Episcopal Church services, for here, as in the mother church 
in England, systematic reading of both the Old and the New Testaments 
still obtains. Even the Sunday school has yielded more or less in this 
matter, especially since the formation of the so-called “men’s class,” in 
which, too often, the study of the Bible has given way to the discussion of 
current events. Some schools have what are called “the extra-Biblical 
lessons,” such as the study of Luther, Knox, Wesley, Florence Nightingale, 
nature studies, child study, and what not. Some of our teachers are not 
“fully convinced of the worth of the Holy Scriptures, whose mission is to 
reveal man’s fate, his inclinations to fathom.” There are also some writers 
in Helps for the Sunday School, who seem to lack appreciation for the real 
value of the Bible. Mr. Trumbull, editor of The Sunday School Times, 
says in a recent article: “In helps on the International lessons issued by 
regular denominational boards, are found lesson comments that assume 
the error and human authorship of parts of the Bible, instead of inerrant, 
inspired authorship. It has been a distressing thing to many to note this 
terrible encroachment of the Adversary, as he uses the very tools of the 
Church of Jesus Christ to lead teachers and pupils away from the hope of 
eternal life. For, as it has been well pointed out, the Adversary’s first move 
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is to discredit part of the Bible, then the atonement of Jesus Christ, then 
the Deity of Christ. And without a Saviour who is God, ‘the evangelism’ of 
the Sunday school is not good news.” 

The average minister, too, is to blame for this neglect, for it is not 
often that any portion of the Old Testament—the Psalms excepted—is read 
in the public services, either morning or evening. Be this intentional or 
mere thoughtlessness, the effect is the same; the congregation is deprived 
of having some of the richest treasures of literature, nay more, of having 
impressed upon it the value of some of the sublimest religious truths. 

It is also a sad fact that interest in the study of Greek and Hebrew 
in our colleges and seminaries has greatly declined in recent years. This is 
especially true of the Hebrew, and is a natural consequence of the low 
estimate that is put by many a minister upon the permanent value of 
revelation as contained in the Old Testament. 

What has produced this change in the attitude of minister and people 
toward the Old Testament? 

There are doubtless many reasons. The chiefest of them, we think, 
must be charged to destructive criticism, for it has undermined the very 
foundations and has destroyed the faith of many. It has succeeded only 
too well in convincing too many of our teachers and ministers that the 
Bible is only one of the great sacred books, without any just claim to 
special revelation. True, they admit that it is the best of all the sacred 
books, but it can no longer be regarded as final authority either in morals 
or religion, for God, they say, made no special revelation to the Hebrews. 
Hence the infrequency of citing a passage of Scripture in support of any 
doctrine. This is not strange, for many of our critics have lost no oppor- 
tunity to disparage the old ideas concerning inspiration and revelation, 
especially in their discussion of the Old Testament. The author of “Rock 
of Ages” protests, for, like Bishop Ellicott, he is convinced that much of 
the teachings of the destructive critics is not only mere assumption and 
harmless, not only a question of dates and names, but something much 
more deadly, since they too often teach what endangers not only the creed, 
but the salvation of multitudes. Destroy man’s faith in the inspiration of 
the Bible, reduce its authority to the level of other sacred books, it follows, 
as night follows day, that he becomes indifferent to its contents and 
precepts. The critics insist that the old fashioned, conservative believers 
had too exalted a view of the Scriptures, and that the time has come for 
intelligent men to regard the Bible, if not less divine, at least much more 
human. 

Mr. Williams in his book asks two questions. 1. How far are the 
conclusions of the critics correct? 2. If correct, what effect have they upon 
our estimate of the permanent value of the Old Testament revelation? He 
acknowledges most candidly our debt to the critics, but emphasizes the 
fact that more harm than good has come to the church from radical 
criticism. While believing the Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch, he freely 
concedes that Moses may have used older documents, and that here and 
there, especially at the end of Deuteronomy, there are later additions. But 
the body of the Pentateuch is from Moses. He defines revelation as any 
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light given man by God, distinct from that which is gained by experience 
and reason. Socrates, Plato, and Confucius had light, but their light was 
twilight, the light of night, the light of Nature and reason, which pales 
when brought face to face with the revelation found in the Bible. What - 
is true of these sages is true also when applied to the Koran, Vedas, Zend 
Avestas, etc. The conservatives teach that the Old Testament is a divinely 
inspired book, a revelation given by God supernaturally. The destructive 
critics say that revelation is nothing more than “the manifestation of the 
truth and of God’s love by the medium of history.” To them revelation is 
expressed not by “thus saith the Lord,” but rather, “thus does or did the 
Lord.” According to them there never was anything supernatural in 
revelation. They also say that the more natural religion is, the better 
it is for all concerned. They will hear nothing of miracle or prophecy. 
Of course, there are critics and critics, as well as echoes and even reechoes 
of critics. Some of them accept some of the miracles, though rejecting the 
bulk of them. Some reject the miracles recorded in the Old Testament 
and yet accept the major part of those recorded in the New Testament. 
Some reject the Virgin Birth and the Incarnation, though they accept the 
literal resurrection of our Lord. This is not higher, but eclectic criticism. 

Strangely enough, many of the most. rabid destructive critics retain the 
old terminologies, and even join in the recitation of the evangelical creeds, 
while they reject in toto the old interpretations. They tell us they believe 
that Christ rose from the dead, but only in a tropical sense. The resur- 
rection of Jesus does not mean to them what it does to the ordinary 
believer, or even to intellectual giants like Browning, Tennyson, and Glad- 
stone. Resurrection from the dead implies a miracle, therefore impossible. 
So, too, of prophecy. The prophets, according to the destructive critics, 
were nothing else than shrewd, keen observers of the trend of events, 
much the same as Burke, who, though professing no special inspiration, 
did yet foretell the rise of Napoleon. 

Whatever other reasons there may be for claiming the dual authorship 
of Isaiah, or for depressing the date of the Book of Daniel four or more 
centuries, disbelief in prophecy and miracles was not the least reason. 
The same applies to the Pentateuch, which the critics regard as of com- 
posite origin, made up of at least three distinct codes, dated 850-750, 621, 
and 444 B. C., the last written by Ezra and other priests in Babylon. If 
it is conceded that the Pentateuch was written centuries after the exodus, 
and Daniel not till 175 B. C., it becomes easy to brand events recorded in 
these books as unhistorical, and to reduce the narratives to legends and 
myths. 

It should not be forgotten that archeology and recent discoveries have 
placed a number of stumbling blocks in the critics’ path. We no longer hear 
very much of “inaccuracies” in Old Testament passages referring to Hittite 
and Babylonian history, since these “inaccuracies” have been shown by 
late discoveries to be very real truths. How did the earlier critic never 
grow weary of asserting that the Pentateuch could not have been written 
by Moses, because the art of writing was unknown in his days. The 
Amarna tablets and myriad other cuneiform inscriptions have dealt its 
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deathblow to that assumption. There never was any agreement among 
the critics as to the exact time literary work may have begun among the 

Hebrews. Few of them, however, cared to suggest a date earlier than 
’ Amos or Hosea. Even Driver says that Israel had no important literature 
till about 800 B. C. Colenso, with whom Kuenen agrees, places writing 
as early as David or Solomon. Even after it had been demonstrated that 
writing was practiced in Egypt, Babylonia, Syria, and many other places 
ages before the birth of Moses, the critics still insisted that Israel itself 
was illiterate. Why should a man like Moses, whose influence upon 
humanity and civilization cannot be disputed, have been more ignorant 
than the priests and officials of other nations in his days? 

If it is once established—and no one doubts it—that writing was a 
common thing in the age of Moses, then one of the strongest objections to 
the Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch vanishes into thin air. Yea, the very 
corner stone of destructive criticism falls, like the image of Dagon 
before the Ark of Jehovah. 

The following are some of the objections urged by Mr. Williams 
against the conclusions of the critics: 

1. They should be rejected, because they deny the supernatural 
element in the composition of the Holy Scriptures. 

2. Because they reject the testimony of the Book to itself and reduce 
that of the apostles and of even Jesus Christ to a minimum. When Christ 
ascribes certain passages to Moses, David, etc., we are blandly informed 
that he does so in ignorance of the laws of criticism, or because he 
accommodates himself to the ignorance of his age. No matter though he 
may base his claim to be the Messiah upon these very passages. If no one, 
as the critics claim, can gain a correct understanding of the Old Testament 
without relinquishing the old views, are we then to infer that our Lord 
and his apostles did not comprehend the nature of the Old Testament as 
well as Wellhausen, Cheyne, and their followers? Our Lord did correct 
many abuses and errors of his age, but never suggested any such doctrines 
as are taught by the destructive critics. On the other hand, in speaking 
of the Old Testament, which was his Bible, he did say: “Search ye the 
Scriptures, because in them you think you have eternal life.” 

3. The critical theories should be rejected because of the lack of 
harmony among the critics. Not only do they differ among each other, 
but the same critic is at variance with himself at different periods of his 
life. Some of them say that Moses did not write a single verse of the 
five books bearing his name—no, not even the Ten Commandments. There 
is an agreement that there are three or more codes in the Pentateuch, 
but there is no agreement as to their dates, though Wellhausen’s theories 
are more accepted than some of the others. Vatke, in 1835, placed the 
Priestly Code after the exile; in his “Introduction,” however, published 
after his death (1886), he places it before Deuteronomy. We are also told 
that Genesis is made up of two principal documents, the Jehovist and 
the Elohist. These two again are also dated differently. Eichhorn made 
Moses the Jehovist, while Tuch assigns the Jehovist document to the age 
of Solomon. Schrader argues that it was written in the reign of Uzziah, 
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Wellhausen, less dogmatic, suggests some time after the division of the 
kingdom. Notwithstanding this variety of opinions, we are asked, on 
the penalty of being excommunicated from the temple of learning, to 
accept the “settled results of criticism”! 

4. The critics assume too much. They are too subjective in their 
methods. They patch together from these several codes, just as if they 
had the original documents before them. And yet they have nothing of 
the kind. They have constructed a system of religious development, and 
everything must fit into this system. For example, the law of the one 
altar was enacted in or about 621 B. C. If one cites a passage from 
Deuteronomy or Chronicles counter to this supposition, he is at once 
informed that these books are of late origin; nay more, Deuteronomy, they 
say, is a pious forgery, gotten up to support the claims of certain priests 
and party of the period, ca. 621 B. C. If, perchance, a statement in Amos 
or Hosea is at variance with the critical theory, it is forthwith branded as 
interpolation or later addition. , 

5. Too much is made of the linguistic argument. It is but natural 
that the style and language of Deuteronomy and Leviticus should differ. 
The orator, or preacher, and the lawgiver have different styles. More- 
over, no less an authority than Margoliouth, one of the best Hebrew 
scholars, claims that it is impossible to decide the date of any book in 
the Old Testament from the language and style alone. 

6. The teachings of the Pentateuch are exactly such as could have 
peen expected in the days of Moses. Who has not noticed the silence of 
the five books in regard to future life? There are undoubted references 
to a life beyond the grave in the later books of the Old Testament. If the 
Pentateuch was not finished till about 450 B. C., why does it contain no 
reference to immortality? 

Believing that the Old Testament is a divine revelation, and that it 
underlies the very basis of civilization and Christianity, we are forced to 
admit its permanent value as revelation to the church of God. It was 
from the Old Testament that the apostles proved that Jesus was the 
promised Messiah. One of the first things our Lord did after his resurrec- 
tion was to expound the Scriptures, beginning with Moses and the 
prophets, who had testified concerning him. 

Mindful of the influence of the Old Testament upon legislation, 
civilization, and literature, especially hymnology, to say nothing of the 
religious benefits derived from its pages, we cannot but pray that pulpit 
and pew, school and family may return to a more thorough study of the 
Book, so dear to the saints of all ages, and so helpful to the greatest 
men of all times, such as Luther, Knox, Goethe, Ruskin, Carlyle, and 
Gladstone. 
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THE CHURCHES AND THE WAR 


Tuart the British and German peoples have a natural affinity for each 
other is as certain as it was clearly inevitable that their national aims 
and ambitions, as historically grounded and developed, should lead the 
nations to an intense mutual jealousy and rivalry. For some years on 
both sides of the channel the seriousness of the situation was growing 
more and more evident. Men felt that a sort of fate was driving both 
peoples, in spite of the ties of race, religion, and culture, not merely to 
an intense political and commercial rivalry, but even to a war for 
supremacy. But what was the attitude of the churches and of the religious 
leaders in face of the growing peril? And what is their attitude now 
that the blow has fallen? 

In our inquiry into the relation of the churches to the war our 
interest fastens chiefly upon the two great nations with which we have 
most in common. Yet with the others, too, the religious factor is not 
without its significance. Undoubtedly the differences of religion between 
Russia and Germany and between France and Germany have had some- 
thing to do with the want of mutual sympathy in the past. But the 
wonder is that in the present war the matter of national religion has had 
no perceptible influence in determining the alliances. And it is significant 
that the Pope has exerted so little influence among Catholics in the direc- 
tion of peace. The pastoral letters of Catholic bishops in the various 
belligerent countries show the predominance of the national over the 
ecclesiastical interest. The only official Catholic utterance that has had 
any perceptible, practical influence on the war was the famous letter of 
Cardinal Mercier, archbishop of Mechlin. 

As long ago as 1908, Protestant—also a few Catholic—leaders in 
Germany and Great Britain, persuaded that the peaceful relations between 
the two countries were imperiled, set on foot an organized movement look- 
ing toward a better mutual understanding. Committees of representative 
theologians and laymen were formed on ‘both sides of the channel. The 
first public manifestation of their activity was the visit of a large company 
of German Christian leaders to England in 1908. A splendid company of 
British theologians and laymen made a like visit to Germany the following 
year. Again in 1911 the Germans visited England. In each instance the 
reception was most cordial and the utterances were thoroughly brotherly. 
There is not room for the least doubt of the unanimous desire for continued 
peace and for a better understanding between the nations. The speeches 
made on one or other of these occasions by such men as Bishop Boyd 
Carpenter, Dr. John Clifford, Percy Bunting, and Lord Haldane, and by 
such as Dryander, Harnack, Deissmann, and Rade, fairly pulsated with 
the passionate desire for a deep and lasting national friendship. The 
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religious and secular press of both countries gave much-attention to the 
movement and to the utterances of its.representatives. A visible expression 
of the earnestness of purpose was the founding of a periodical, Die Hiche, 
as the organ for the promotion of international conciliation. If all these 
well-meant efforts have proved futile so far as averting war is concerned, 
we will not believe that their influence has been lost. 

On the occasion of the visit of the British churchmen to Germany in 
1909, Harnack, in addition to delivering an eloquent speech, published a 
brief essay on “Germany and Great Britain,” from which we extract a few 
sentences. “There are still many of the best people on both sides of the 
channel, who do not believe in the sincerity of the assurances of peace, 
or if they do believe in it, doubt the possibility of their realization, and 
speak either defiantly or dolefully of the logic of realities, which finally 
must drive the people’s conflict. But neither the distrust nor the doubt 
should have the last word. Have we already fully tested all the possibili- 
ties of living together in peace, has not the sincerity of the assurances 
of peace often demonstrated itself to our shame, and have not difficult 
sitaations already often been happily overcome? It is a shame to speak 
of an unyielding necessity driving us to war, while we are only just 
beginning to get accustomed to the new conditions, and simply do not know 
but that the confident hope, ‘the earth has room for all,’ may obtain new 
and broader foundations through science and skill. Therefore in the 
international life of the nations there are now two chief questions: How 
can we transform the national conflict of interests into a noble rivalry? 
and, What mental attitude must we form in ourselves to this end; what 
new forms create? To England and Germany world history is to-day 
propounding these questions in the most emphatic manner, and if they 
solve them, then they are solved universally!” Again in 1911, on the 
occasion of a second visit of the German churchmen to England, Harnack 
spoke in an even loftier strain on the theme: “Peace the Fruit of the 
Spirit.” It would not be easy to imagine a warmer appeal to the Christian 
forces of both nations to fulfill the promise of brotherhood in the spirit 
of Christ. But the utterances from the other side were no less cordial. 
Lord Haldane, for example, declared his love to Germany and his great 
personal debt for all he had learned from her. Of the sincerity of all this 
there is no cause to doubt. Nevertheless—this war! 

Rade, writing of the visit of the English churchmen in Germany in 
1909, takes up the riddle of the fear of war in the midst of the peace 
demonstrations. Nervousness, fear, and suspicions on both sides! But 
on both sides the people protest absolute innocence of hostile intentions 
or motives. It is the other party always that is feared. Hence the urgent 
need of a closer personal intercourse between representative Christians 
in the two countries, in order that, as they see eye to eye, their groundless 
distrust may give place to well-grounded confidence. The plan was 
worthy and promised well. But the crisis came and the people as a whole 
were inwardly unprepared for conciliation. 

The terrible actuality of the war has brought forth new utterances 
of various sorts. Representative Christians of each country are “bitterly 
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disappointed” in the Christianity of the other. German Christians find 
the English “churchliness” a superficial thing, English piety too often 
hypocrisy. In the first heat of the conflict, German missionary leaders, like 
Axenfeld and Richter, declared their purpose to withdraw from future 
cooperation with the British. From this position they have, happily, since 
receded. English Christians find the German church utterly possessed 
by the accursed spirit of militarism. The whole situation forms a strange 
and significant problem. One may read, for example, passages from a man, 
like Dr. John Clifford, full of a sublime feeling for righteousness and of 
prophetic-like denunciation of Germany’s sin. But on the other hand 
nothing can exceed the moral and religious impressiveness of the utter- 
ances of some of the German preachers as they lay their “righteous cause” 
before God. There must be a good deal that is hidden from the eyes of 
both parties—and from ours. 

In Germany it is the universal testimony that there are signs that 
this great scourge of war is already working toward the social and 
religious regeneration of the people. It is admitted that such an effect did 
not follow the Franco-Prussian war—perhaps because the worldly glory 
that came with a swift victory and the founding of the new empire, 
tended to make men forget God. But now it is becoming clear that “the 
strong roots of national strength” are not material things. While there 
is in Germany a wonderful unanimity in the conviction of the righteous- 
ness of their cause as against the designs of their enemies, there is also 
a wholesome recognition of the hand of God, who chastises to correct and 
save. The early exultation in the thought of a swift triumph has given 
place to a profound sense of the mortal earnestness of the conflict. Nothing 
could exceed the moral impressiveness of the letters of some of the young 
soldiers to father and mother, showing with what devotion they offer 
their lives as a sacrifice. Whatever may be the political sins of Germany, 
along with other nations, which rendered the war possible, those who 
fight see the issue as a mortal struggle for the existence of the fatherland. 

In both England and Germany some very impressive pulpit utter- 
ances have been published—more, apparently, in Germany than in England. 
Perhaps the most marked pulpit success of the hour in Germany is that 
of Hunzinger in Hamburg. His sermons since the breaking out of the 
war, including a series on the Lord’s Prayer, have been delivered before 
immense congregations in Saint Michael’s Church in “unchurchly Ham- 
burg,” and when published week by week have been sold in great numbers. 
On the whole these and other sermons called forth by the war are calls to 
repentance, faith, and works of righteousness. There seems indeed to be 
good ground for the hope that out of the terrible war Germany shall be 
brought back to a more living faith. That the English pulpit, too, has 
been doing a noble work seems clear. If in all this terrible time men may 
come to see the nearness of God, both to judge and also to show mercy, 
the so-called Christian nations shall the sooner be Christian indeed. 
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The Springs of Joy. By R. F. Horton, D.D. 12mo, pp. 222. New York and Chicago: Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company. Price, cloth, $1, net. 

Tue name of R. F. Horton is enough to give a book a large sale: it 
stands for reverence, refinement, intense conviction, and the sustained 
hopefulness and reasoned confidence of a thinker and believer who knows 
whom he has believed. The first of these eleven sermons gives to this 
book its title. “Rejoice in the Lord” is the opening text and gives its key- 
note to the whole book. Joy is the need of this sad and tragic world. 
In to-day’s papers Sarah Bernhardt is quoted as saying that when this 
cruel war is over the awful wounds of this gigantic tragedy will be poul- 
ticed and healed by the theater with plays full of heroism, love, and 
courageous gayety, so that the world will salute upon the stage with 
lyric frenzy the return of joy and the exaltation of life. Certain it is 
that the woe-stricken world will need to turn somewhere for relief from 
weary and intolerable anguish. In this sore crisis it is for the pulpit to 
lead men afresh to springs of joy deeper, more restorative, and more life- 
bringing than the theater can show. Men must be made to hear the 
voice of Him who walked the waves and trod the rough sea level 
with his feet, crying across the storm, “Be of good cheer.” In his 
own way this English preacher tries to make us hear that Voice. 
Dr. Horton says: “Sorrow is always here in human life. And, 
therefore, it must be obvious that if there is to be joy that lasts, it must be 
a joy that is drawn from a source that is entirely above human sorrow. 
The cares and pains and sorrows are inevitable. It is quite idle to speak 
of them as if they were not real. There is a mode of thought that has 
come over to us from America which supposes that it is possible to get 
over the troubles of life by denying their existence. But to keep denying 
pains and sorrows and cares which are obviously present, in the long run 
aggravates them. The only way to deal with them is to admit them and 
to face them and to surmount them. And indeed the founder of that 
strange and extravagant mode of thought had to recant it practically in 
later days by admitting some malignant power of animal magnetism 
which took exactly the place which evil takes in ordinary speech. The 
evil denied comes back under another name.. Clearly, then, joy, the joy 
that lasts, cannot be found by escaping from things which are incidental 
to mortal life, and cannot be eliminated from it; but must be found in 
a sphere which is above human life, in a sphere of reality where joy is 
natural and eternal. If joy is ever to come to us as a lasting possession 
it only comes by keeping in contact with those fountains of eternal joy 
that are above human life, the overflowing of which submerges the low 
and transitory levels of our present existence. To discover those fountains 
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of joy which give to human life, immersed in care and trouble and sorrow, 
a lasting flood of joy is surely the greatest quest that we can undertake: 
and if the quest succeeds we have accomplished everything. God has ip. 
trusted to us all certain great faculties, which put us into touch with the 
fountains of joy, and those faculties are so well within our control 
that we can use them or neglect them, train them or pervert them as we 
will. How to use those faculties aright is the great problem that is be- 
fore us. I am not sure that I can make a complete enumeration of those 
faculties or even sharply distinguish them. But I will try to deal with 
siz faculties that are intrusted to us for this purpose. There is the 
faculty of imagination, which finds its expression in art; there is the 
faculty of spiritual insight, which we sometimes call faith; there is the 
faculty of hope, which is said to spring eternal in the human breast; there 
is the faculty of love, which requires much explanation if it is to be ap- 
plied in this connection, but fully repays our consideration; there is the 
faculty of discursive reasoning, which is little understood and, therefore, 
little used, but is one of the great faculties of God for the creation and 
perpetuation of joy; and, lastly, there is the faculty of the persistent will, 
the will-power trained and used for a definite purpose. Now none of us is 
quite without any of these faculties; few of us are without the whole list 
of them, but they are often in a very immature state. They are unde- 
veloped, we do not realize them, we do not treat them as powers which are 
to be used, and for want of knowledge the faculties decline. That may 
be granted at once, but it will become plainer as I go on. These faculties 
are given to us, they are our possession, and if they are used deliberately 
and intelligently I think it is true to say that it is quite possible to be in 
such contact with the fountains of everflowing joy that literally nothing 
in this human life can prevent the streams from pouring in. Whatever 
happens we may be ‘always rejoicing.’ Now, I wish to show as I go on 
that these faculties of the human spirit are never to be contrasted, but are 
always to be identified with religion. We have to see how religion is re- 
lated to them, how it uses them, how it claims them. And what seems to 
me the great and radical fault of our religious teaching for many years 
past is this, that it has failed to show us how the faculties of the human 
spirit are, not antagonistic to religion, but its ministers, and how it is 
the purpose of religion to bring them into harmony, and to make them a 
perfect instrument by which the life of God may be realized in this present 
world and enjoyed for ever in the world to come.” In the sermon on 
Faith, the Faculty of Spiritual Insight, we find the extraordinary ex- 
perience related by James Russell Lowell who wrote in a friendly letter: 
“I had a revelation last Friday evening. Mr. Putnam entered into an argu- 
ment with me on spiritual matters. As I was speaking I felt the Spirit of 
God in me and around me. The whole room seemed to be full of God. 
The air seemed to waver to and fro with the presence of something, I 
knew not what. I spoke with the calmness and clearness of a prophet. 
I cannot tell you what this revelation was. I have not yet studied it 
enough. But I shall perfect it one day, and then you shall hear it and ac- 
acknowledge its grandeur.” The late Professor William James, in “The 
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Variety of Religious Experience,” in the chapter on Seeing the Unseen, 
or the Realities of the Unseen, accumulates a number of instances of 
people who have seen the reality of things; instances which may be 
cited to prove how natural and inevitable the idea of God is to certain 
minds. One of these examples is that of a woman who was the daughter 
of a well-known opponent and writer against Christianity. She says, “To 
this day I cannot understand dallying with religion and the commands 
of God. The very instant I heard my heavenly Father’s cry calling unto 
me my heart bounded in recognition; I ran, I stretched forth my arms, 
I cried aloud, ‘Here, here I am, my Father.’ O happy child, what should 
I do? ‘Love me,’ answered my God. ‘I do, I do,’ I cried passionately. 
‘Come unto me,’ cried my Father. ‘I will,’ my heart panted. Did I stop 
to ask a single question? Not one; it never occurred to me to ask whether 
I was good enough, or to hesitate over my unfitness or to find out what I 
thought of His church, or to wait until I should be satisfied. Satisfied? 
I was satisfied. Had I not found my God and my Father? Did He not 
love me? Had He not called me? Was there not a Church into which I 
might enter? Since then I have had direct answers to prayer so sig- 
nificant as to be almost talking with God and hearing His answer. The 
idea of God’s reality has never left me for one moment.” This spiritual 
insight is a spring of joy, and by it joy may be made continual and in- 
deed in a sense must be continual, for it reveals the Universe of the 
real, of the good, of the blessed, behind, above, and beyond the confused 
things of the senses, the shifting unrealities of time. It reveals some- 
thing so transcendently consoling, so rippling over with eternal joy, that 
he who has the spiritual vision must through all trials and troubles be 
still rejoicing and always rejoicing. Open to that inward eye is a world 
of conquering light and life and love, in which all darkness and cold and 
death are disappearing. Always present to that inward vision in the 
midst of these perturbing things of time is God imperturbable. Always 
to that inward vision Jesus moves among men. Always the Spirit 
breathes. To that inward vision all souls are God’s. To that inward 
vision Jesus lives and loves and saves. To that inward vision the Spirit 
is quickening even the dead bones in the valley, and calling the lost 
into life and love. This insight banishes from the soul its worst enemies 
of gloom and darkness and despair. It does not permit fear even to haunt 
the mind; it takes away fear, anticipation of a future evil, apprehension 
of coming calamity—it is all lost in a reality which abides, which is not 
subject to the transformations and the degradations of time. 


In heavenly sunlight live no shades of fear. 
The soul there, busy or at rest, hath peace, 
And music floweth from the various world. 


Jonathan Brierley, long known and loved by readers of the Review, 
was one whose clear faith knew the way to the springs of joy. Dr. Hor- 
ton says: “I cannot help referring to a life that has been lived among 
us as a wonderful illustration of ‘always rejoicing,’ whom we lovingly 
know as J. B., cut off from the ministry by the failure of his health 
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just when he had become a great power in the pulpit; when the ministry 
was not possible for him, with unabated courage and cheerfulness he turned 
to literature, and prepared himself to write by a thorough study of the 
French language, of French masterpieces, and also of the literature of the 
whole world. For twenty-one years he taught the whole world by his pen, 
in essays that live and will live by their vitality and their truth; and 
what will always strike the reader of those essays will be that these 
things were written by a man in broken health, a man with disappointed 
hopes, a man immured for the greater part of these years in a small 
dwelling, shut off from most of the communications of light and joy 
and health except those he drew in by his own tireless and buoyant 
spirit. It will seem incredible that he wrote these things, these gay, 
bright sallies of wit, of wisdom, of hope and joy and cheer. He was 
rejoicing always in the midst of pain, of suffering, and deprivation. The 
disappointments of life had no more effect upon him than the wintry 
wind has on a person who is shut up warmly in the chambers of home. 
The whole world might battle against that man, everything might be 
taken from him, health, strength, recognition, money, means of living, 
and he would be gay and buoyant still. He lived the life of which I am 
speaking, he rejoiced evermore. This artist in words, this creator, in- 
terpreter, fresh in our memories, abiding forever in our hearts, cqmpels 
us to recognize the faculty put within us to enable us to maintain joy. 
‘Again I say, Rejoice.’” The life of Florence Nightingale shows the way 
in which she found the springs of joy and opened them to others. “She 
was a girl brought up in comfort and even luxury. Her life was one 
long round of enjoyments, of interests, of travel, of society; and her 
parents, thinking they were consulting her interests, would not allow her 
to enter into any other kind of life than that of the wealthy and luxurious 
girl at home. The mother confessed in after years, when Florence Night- 
ingale had achieved her work, that she would have prevented her 
daughter from entering upon the path that led her to service and to use- 
fulness. But while Florence Nightingale was, as it were, condemned to 
that kind of life which in our ignorance we desire, she was intrinsically 
miserable, she was restless and dissatisfied. She told her friends in let- 
ters which are now published how the weary days of luxury and pleasure 
went on, how in the comfort of the home evening she longed for night 
to come that she might go to rest and escape the tedium of a useless 
existence. There burned in her heart the desire to sacrifice, to serve, to 
give. She wanted nothing from the world except the opportunity of 
doing something for it; she would give up anything which she possessed 
if only she might possess the cross of service. And she mentions how 
when she would go to some party in London and alight from the carriage 
to cross the pavement on the crimson carpet, to enter into the festal 
room and the happy assembly of guests, she saw only the wan faces of 
the street wanderers who ranked up on each side to see the guests go in. 
She wished to be with them and not with the guests. Her heart hungered 
after those who needed her, and she could not be satisfied with simply 
enjoying the adulation, the respect and love that were showered upon 
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her by society. When she was over thirty years of age, at last her parents 
did permit her to spend a little time at Kaiserswerth, on the Rhine, where 
Pastor Fliedner had instituted the new order of deaconesses, and in that 
life at Kaiserswerth, where this delicately brought up woman had to rise 
in the small hours of the morning to clean rooms, to live upon the barest 
and most unpalatable fare, to nurse the sick and to go through all the 
monotonous drudgery of a hospital, when she was condemned, as you 
might call it, by herself to this life, she all at once discovered that she 
had begun to live. She writes with joy and satisfaction that this is all 
she ever demands of life, that she may serve in this way. When the 
Crimean War broke out, and the terrible revelation was made in the 
Times of the condition of the sick before Sebastopol, our men dying like 
flies, with no medicine, no surgical instruments, no alleviations, a most 
remarkable thing happened: Florence Nightingale wrote to the Minister 
of War, Sidney Herbert, and Sidney Herbert wrote to Florence Nightin- 
gale by the same post—the letters crossed. The letter of Florence Night- 
ingale was to offer her services to go to the trenches at Sebastopol or to 
the hospital at Scutari, the request of the Minister of War was to this 
woman, who had been known for some time as seeking to understand the 
mysteries of nursing, that she would go. She went to her task, and there 
in toil which might have worn out the strongest constitution, day and 
night in the sight of anguish and death—she actually saw 4,500 men die 
in the hospital at Scutari—there in what one would call the very way of 
suffering she found her true life. And when that task of the Crimean 
War was over, having found the secret of life, she would not return to 
the luxury and the comfort of her home, but she retired as it were into 
a privileged invalidism, and there for fifty years she devoted all her 
powers, working with the energy of a genius and with the insight of one 
inspired, to secure the welfare of the soldiers and of all sufferers, 
especially the soldiers whom she had adopted as her children. There is 
recorded in that Life one of the most wonderful things I have ever read, 
that by intervening in the interests of the Army in India, and getting at 
the Governor-General and using her powerful influence upon him, she 
was able to reduce the death-rate of the Indian Army from 69 per 
thousand, at which it stood, to 8 per thousand—one of the most extraor- 
dinary achievements of a woman’s genius that we know of in the history 
of the world. It was that life of heroic effort, continued for fifty years, 
always laboring behind the scenes, never allowing her name to appear, 
pressing steadily upon the Government and the officials, and bringing 
them all into line to promote her purpose and to achieve her end, 
it was that life of heroic service which was exactly like the life of 
her Lord and Master—the Christ life—and it brought with it the 
peace, the satisfaction and the joy that he promised. The two 
friends who accompanied Florence Nightingale to the Crimea, Mr. 
Newton and Mr. Bracebridge, were drawn into it by her. They sacri- 
ficed themselves in just the same way; they left their homes, their com- 
fort, and lived that life of horror in the hospital of Scutari; these young 
Englishmen, strong and healthy, gladly left home to serve her at Scutari, 
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freely, constantly, devotedly. They delighted to give, in response to her 
self-giving, which had stirred within them the deepest and truest springs 
of action. She found herself in losing herself, and she taught others to 
find themselves in the right and the only way, the Christ-like way, the 
way the Master trod, and the way the servants tread it still.” Hear how 
Dr. Horton appeals to his people and to all men to find joy by submitting 
themselves to the lordship of Christ: “Jesus Christ came to establish 
the reign of God in the hearts of men and ultimately to establish it in the 
whole world, and the way by which Jesus Christ places God on the heart’s 
throne instead of self is fourfold: first by his death, secondly by his life, 
thirdly by his word, and fourthly by his indwelling. I. Let me urge upon 
you the necessity of putting his death first, for you will never find any 
human heart that is perfectly subjected to the will of God that has not 
come at it by the Cross of Christ. It is from the Cross as his throne that 
Jesus Christ takes possession and rules over human hearts; and for this 
reason chiefly, that the great obstacle to the reign of God in the heart is 
sin—self and sin, the two are much the same—and the way by which the 
reign of God is established in the human heart is by the destruction of sin 
and the dethronement of self; and that was done upon the Cross. He did 
it there once for all, and he stands forever challenging us, by the appeal 
of his sacrifice for the sin of the world and his sacrifice for us personally, 
to that allegiance and submission which are the secret of our peace. 
And you never come to the real sense of his lordship until you have felt 
at the center of your being what he has done for you in dying for your 
sins and cleansing you from them in his most precious blood, so that you, 
being renewed in the spirit of your mind, are constrained to surrender in 
love and devotion and obedience to him who has died for you. II. But 
then in the second place he claims and obtains his lordship over us by his 
life, the life he lived when he was on the earth, and the life he is living 
still in Heaven. That life he lived deliberately, that we might see what 
human life ought to be; that life in Heaven he lives, ever interceding for 
us that he may bring our lives into conformity with his. Because he 
lives we shall live also; and by his life as he lived it and then as he lives 
it now, our lives are subdued and fall into the Imitatio Christi, the like- 
ness of Jesus. III. In the third place he claims and obtains the posses- 
sion of our lives and his supremacy, over us by his words—the words 
which are the spirit of life, the words such as man never spoke, the 
words which have an infinite meaning and which grow more full of mean- 
ing as life goes on; at the beginning of our lives we read the words of 
Jesus as a matter of course, and at the end of them we breathe them with 
wonder, scarcely comprehending how in words so simple the infinite truth 
of God could be so completely conveyed. To have the life of Jesus as he 
lived it on earth and the word of Jesus as he spoke it always penetrating 
your life is the secret of submission to God. You should take a piece of 
it every day, a paragraph of the gospel, and you should go through the 
gospel and repeat it year after year, living every day in practical contact 
with a passage of the life of Jesus, with the words of Jesus as he spoke 
them; and it is that life lived daily in company with him, within hearing 
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of his voice, that becomes at last the perfect obedience to God. IV. But 
there is a fourth way in which he obtains this supremacy over us, and 
that is nothing less than his indwelling in us. He can dwell within the 
human heart, and there living he can do more than speak and more than 
control—he can actually make the life, the life no longer yours but his, 
he can live in you and live through you and make his life tell upon the 
world in. your life. And it is by that indwelling of Christ in the heart 
that he has accomplished his greatest work and brought men into most 
complete obedience to himself. No man who is really obeying Christ ab- 
solutely ever thinks that he does it by his own power; no man ever thinks 
that that life he is living is his own life. Just in proportion as Christ 
has taken possession of the life within, the soul knows that it is no 
longer it that lives but Christ that liveth in it. But I want to remind 
you that this life and death and power of Christ in human hearts is the 
work of the Holy Ghost. The Holy Spirit takes the things of Christ and 
shows them and teaches them to us. It is by the Holy Spirit coming 
that the mere talk about Christ becomes the life of Christ within us. May 
I give you an illustration that was mentioned to me accidentally as I 
was crossing the sea by the father of the child of whom he told it? He 
said that his little child in America every morning and every evening 
had been looking at his father’s likeness just above his bed, longing to 
see his father who had been far away in India for many years; and the 
child looking at the picture of his father said to his mother one day, 
‘Mother, I wish father would come out of the frame.’ Now if you main- 
tained Jesus Christ to be the portrait of the Father, the Holy Spirit is 
the way in which that portrait comes out of the frame, out of the frame 
of the gospel story and the New Testament writings, a living working 
reality, into the life, into the soul of the person who receives the Holy 
Spirit. I have often reminded you of that event in the history of Flor- 
ence long ago when under the great enthusiasm produced by the preach- 
ing of Savonarola the people of Florence made a great bonfire of their 
vanities, the instruments of their pleasures and their vices, and sweeping 
through the streets of the city thronged the great Duomo shouting ‘Jesus 
is King,’ and I would plead with you to-day, my people, my friends 
whom I know so well, to make a great bonfire of your vanities, your 
pleasures, your emptiness, your extravagances, and to lift up your hearts 
and say ‘Jesus is King.’ I ask you to let him reign over your business, 
so that when you enter the church you bring with you hearts that have 
been under his sway all the week. We want the reign of Jesus so estab- 
lished in this church that no one can ever enter it without being chal- 
lenged by the King and brought in obedience to his feet; and we want 
to speak in such a manner about his reign and to show so truly what it 
means that a great desire will be created in the whole of this neighbor- 
hood to come under that scepter of Jesus, that lordship of God, the King- 
dom of Heaven. For what an infinite blessing the reign of Jesus is in the 
heart! In your heart it means victory, yes, victory over sin. At Kes- 
wick one day men were talking about the temptations of life, and how 
many had succumbed to them, and one man whe, as everyone knew, had 
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kept his garments unspotted, and was walking the plain, straight, whole. 
some way that the pure heart takes, was asked how he did it, and he gave 
this beautiful answer: ‘Directly temptation comes,’ he said, ‘I close 
my eyes fast and I say “Jesus Christ, Jesus Christ.”’ Phillips Brooks was 
overheard in his stateroom one day when he was crossing the Atlantic— 
and happily for us the man who overheard it has recorded it—that great 
strong man was heard upon his knees in his cabin, and the words that 
he was saying were these: ‘Lord Jesus, thou hast filled my life with 
joy and peace, and to look into thy face is earth’s most exquisite delight.’ 
Christ is the King. If you are without him, you are without everything: 
if you have him, you have all, for he is Lord and Saviour. He is the 
guide of your soul, he is the friend and companion of your life. There 
is no sorrow but he can heal it, there is no sin but he can wash it away; 
there is no difficulty but he can overcome it; there is no complication but 
he can extricate you. If you have him you are walking through life 
humble, it is true, and humbled daily, humbled by the sense of your in- 
sufficiency but exalted with his companionship and assured of his victory. 
I ask you, therefore, to make him King, and not obscurely, not only in 
private but in public, make him King, set him on the throne. I plead 
with you, make him Lord to-day, and before I close this service I request, 
if you do mean to make him your Lord, you will arise there from 
your seats and will allow us here to tell him we have brought to him 
our hearts and our lives. Let us make it clear to them who are around 
us as well as to him who is in Heaven who it is who shall reign over us, 
our Lord, our Saviour and our King. Now I ask you to rise that we may 
give to God our hearts and our lives. Let us stand up. O, our God, our 
God and Father, we turn unto thee, our God in Christ Jesus, today to 
make him Lord and to submit everything to thy holy and perfect will. 
Take the government of our hearts, take the direction of our lives, take 
our appetites and passions, and take our desires and make them thine. 
O lead us in thy way, O keep us from falling, O make us truly disciples 
of Jesus, and lead us until we see his face. In this church which thou 
hast blessed for so many years, where thou hast shown so many great and 
blessed things in the past, come and do greater things still. Make us as a 
solid body consecrated to thee, and let us pour out our love and all we 
have and are in the service of our King, Jesus Christ. We pray thee to 
accept us now, unworthy as we are, for his sake. Amen.” That is R. F. 
Horton’s way of preaching the glorious gospel of the happy God. 


The Chief Corner-Stone. Essays Towards an Exposition of the Christian Faith for To-Day. 
Edited by W. T. Davison, M.A., D.D, 8vo, pp. vi, 282. New York and Cincinnati: The 
Methodist Book Concern. Price, cloth, $1.50, net. 

Tus is the age of clear-sighted investigation and research and of a 
fearless facing of all difficulties without the interference of traditional 
presuppositions. Methodism has always been abreast of the best scholar- 
ship, and has shown an eager desire to understand and interpret the 
signs of the times, and to serve the present age. This volume of essays 
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is in response to urgent needs. The name of Dr. Davison as editor is a 
sufficient guarantee that it is of exceptional value. Subjects of timely 
interest are cousidered and men of recognized scholarship in the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church are among the writers. The purpose of this collection 
of essays is not apologetic, nor critical, but constructive. A word of re- 
assurance is spoken to the fearful and timid, who are furnished with all 
the facts. The authors believe that it is possible to harmonize the Chris- 
tian doctrines of salvation with the modern outlook. They also recognize 
a clear distinction between the substance of evangelical faith and the 
theological expression of the doctrines that have gathered around it. The 
first essay, by Dr. Davison, on “Revelation and Authority,” is without doubt 
the most important in this volume. He expounds the subject of authority 
in all its bearings, and shows very strikingly that authority at its best 
and highest centers in God as revealed through Christ. “The center of 
Christian faith lies in the incarnation, the tabernacling of God with men 
as never before or since, and the accomplishment of a work of redemption 
which is the expression of an eternal purpose before the world was, whose 
results will be eternal when heaven and earth have passed away. And 
for the Christian, the center of all authority is not God creating, God 
preserving, God revealing, but God redeeming.” In these days, when we 
hear so much about the return to Christ, it is well to be reminded that 
“It is to the whole Christ of the New Testament that Christians need to 
return, if at any time they drift away from him.” On the subject of the 
Bible, Dr. Davison makes this memorable statement: “The chief source 
of authority is that record of divine revelation, culminating in Christ, 
which is contained in the Bible. In that divine library is given a suffi- 
cient record of a series of revelations gathering round the revelation, 
partly leading up to Jesus Christ our Lord, partly leading on from him; 
but of the whole he: is the center, the climax, and the crown. We are 
dependent on the New Testament for the transmission of knowledge con- 
cerning Christ; and for this and other reasons the collection of books 
called the Bible occupies a position of its own, which constitutes it, when 
rightly interpreted, a supreme rule of faith and practice for Christian be- 
lievers. Christ is first as Lord—the whole Christ of the New Testament. 
The Bible becomes the word of Christ, if it be rightly read and under- 
stood, with himself as the light of the whole. The Holy Spirit has taught 
also from the first in the community of the Christian Church and so 
teaches still. But the Bible is the norm for the church, not the church 
for the Bible. The duty of the church in relation to the Scriptures is to 
preserve, transmit, distribute, interpret, and obey.” The next essay is 
on “The Authority of Jesus Christ,” by the well-known scholar Dr. 
George G. Findlay. A few sentences from it will indicate its value: 
“Enthroned in the believing heart, our Lord reaches out his scepter over 
the life of mankind; the ‘hidden leaven’ gradually assimilates ‘the whole’ 
kneading of humanity. In such measure as the branches and limbs of 
Christ—the men of His Spirit, who constitute the veritable Church—are 
multiplied and spread through the earth, and come to control its _re- 
sources, and as they are brought into stricter cooperation with himself 
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and with each other for the ends of his mission, Christ’s dominion is in- 
creasingly realized throughout the life of nations; so the true Christendom 
is built up.” Another essay is on “The Foundation of the Apostles,” by 
Professor J. Hope Moulton, so well known by his contributions to a knowl- 
edge of New Testament Greek, and who has recently brought out an in- 
dispensable work on “The Vocabulary of the Greek New Testament,” 
based on papyri and other non-literary sources. The true Christian 
modernist accepts the conclusions of science and criticism and welcomes 
new light on the Bible, assured that truth can never be the enemy of faith. 
How then should the preacher behave in the presence of the new light? 
Dr. Moulton wisely answers as follows: “He does not enter the pulpit to 
set up and answer objections, to proclaim half-understood novelties, to 
destroy the cherished mistakes of humble piety. He is there to preach a 
great certainty, far more certain to his own mind than it was before he 
dared to face facts and welcome all that human knowledge could bring 
him, without fearing lest honest and uncompromising search after truth 
for truth’s sake should lead him into a desert of despair. He has left 
criticism behind in his study, where it helped him to get a firmer intel- 
lectual grasp of the interpretation of the faith. He has no outworn the- 
ories to defend, no dull philosophy to expound. He is there to be the 
very voice of the undying Christ, pleading to men and women and little 
children of the twentieth century that they may take into their inner 
heart the redeeming fact which will yet turn the world upside down.” 
The essay by Professor J..S. Banks on “The Incarnate Son and His Atoning 
Work” is worth reading during the Lenten season. Nothing but the 
Cross is equal to the sin and despair of the world. It is only the gospel 
of the Cross which has rekindled the dying fires of Christian zeal, 
sacrifice, and service and drawn men to God all through the centuries as 
it does today. Mr. Bisseker is in his element in the essay on “The Evi- 
dential Value of Christian Experience.” He submits four effective tests 
of the validity of the inward experience: it must be in harmony with 
reason, for faith is not inimical to reason; it must accord with our own 
inner constitution; it must agree with the highest moral sense of the 
race; it must be capable of becoming universal. He shows how the 
Christian experience meets all these tests, and that it is based upon a firm 
historical foundation, and, therefore, worthy of acceptance. Our space 
is limited else we would like to refer at length to the other essays in this 
very notable volume. Enough has been said to introduce it favorably to 
our readers, and we are confident that its message will exercise a very 
wholesome effect on our preachers and their congregations. 


Spiritual Culture. By Freperice A. Nosie. 12mo, pp. 3446. New York: George H. Doran 

Company. Price, cloth, $1.25 net. 

Tue chief business of the church is to spread Scriptural holiness 
throughout the land. But how shall this be done in these days? A timely 
answer is given in this very helpful book, which is written by a pastor, 
not only for preachers, but also for the laity. The author is fully aware 
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of the pressing needs of our time, and also confident in the adequate 
supply in the Gospel of Redemption. Dr. Noble discusses the subject with 
sanity and comprehensiveness. “The spiritual life is the life which 
affords us share in the principles, thoughts, emotions, qualities, and aims 
which go to make up the moral being of God.” At the very outset the 
author recognizes that the conspicuous shortcoming of the church is a 
deep, commanding, and all-pervading spirituality. He further realizes 
that the secularizing tendencies of our time are working for the undoing 
of spiritual influence. But there is not a pessimistic note in any of these 
pages. If he diagnoses searchingly, it is in order that he may point to the 
effectual cure. The marks of spirituality are knowledge of God, personal 
purity, love and interest in things of the kingdom. All this is fully dis- 
cussed in a series of chapters. Another important section deals with Aids 
to Spiritual Culture, and here he is refreshingly suggestive. A few 
quotations will indicate the style of his treatment. “It is not the function 
of faith to displace reason, nor to substitute the unreasonable for the 
reasonable; but to illuminate and exalt reason.” “To meditate, however, 
is to think—to think down into things, to think out through things, and to 
think to some rational purpose and conclusion. The same faculties which 
are employed in study, in reasoning, in deliberation, and in self-scrutiny 
are in use, and no whit less in use, in the act of meditation. Only in 
meditating there is an implication of withdrawal from the noise and 
distraction of the world, that one may be alone with himself and free to 
follow where his reflections may lead. There is the further implication 
that in meditating the topic is usually a religious one.” “It is to the 
mystics that we turn for the best examples of meditation, and also for the 
best illustrations of the perils of meditation when divorced from the habit 
of useful activity. There is a mystical piety that is not good, just as there 
is a pragmatic bustling that is not good. What is wanted,is a blend of 
the good qualities of each, so that the world may be supplied with the 
necessary contingent of devout workers. No man ever goes down deep 
into religious experience without exposing himself to the charge of 
mysticism.” There are two chapters on Reading which are especially help- 
ful to the preacher, and other chapters which deserve special mention are: 
“Coming Under the Power of the Spirit,” “Intimate Fellowship With 
Christ,” “The Soul Comes to Its Own,” and “Life Rises to Its Best.” Dr. 
Noble is quite right when he says that the greatness of Christian living 
is not more fully realized and better illustrated because we do not plan 
for it and because we do not make use of the vast and varied resources 
which are at hand for living our lives on a large scale. This is a most 
valuable book. If its brotherly counsels are carried out there is no doubt 
that a quickening of the religious life will unmistakably follow in all 
departments of the church, because its message deals with the central 
essentials in a way that carries conviction and leads to peace. 
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PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE 


The Anti-Alcohol Movement in Europe. By Ennest Gorvon, author of “The Breakdown of 
the Gothenburg System.'’ 12mo, pp. 333. New York and Chicago: The Fleming H. 
Revell Company. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

Ir does not scintillate nor burn. It is too full of cold facts to burn. 

It was not written to scintillate. It was written to inform—especially, 

to inform Americans. That is to say, Gordon’s Anti-Alcohol Movement 

in Europe was written for a definite purpose: that purpose is to give 

Americans a glimpse into the progress and spirit of the temperance 

movement among the nations of Europe. The person who is vitally 

interested in the anti-liquor movement will be enlightened and encour- 
aged by this volume. He who is in any way engaged in the work will 
be vastly benefited by learning how the temperance reformers of Europe 
have forced the issue into the European mind. In Europe the anti-liquor 
movement is based on education of the sternest type: “The anti-alcohol 
movement is university-bred.” Europe is alcohol-sick: “Almost the same 
time that Professor Muensterberg (of Harvard) was concocting those 
sentences” informing the American people that unless they adopted the 
drinking customs of Europe the nation would fall to “religious fanat- 
icism, tyranny, cruelty, sexual perversity, gambling, betting, mysticism, 
superstition, mad adventurousness, and, above all, to senseless crime, 

a conference of social workers was being held in the Hall of the Prussian 

Landtag to consider what could be done for the moral sanitation of the 

German capital, and among those present happened to be the Professor’s 

two brothers, Kommerzienrat Dr. Muensterberg and Stadrat Dr. Muen- 

sterberg. The special subject for consideration was the Animierkneipen— 
beer dives, 808 of which exist in Berlin alone, employing 1,786 ‘wait- 
resses.’” Referring to Muensterberg’s claim that the German beer cus- 
toms encourage the artistic taste of the people, the writer affirms: “With 
beer goes beer music, the horrible orchestrions and other torture instru- 
ments of the beer saloon. The beer Philistine is very comfortable with 
this noisy mechanical music. Think of a Beethoven symphony in the 
tobacco smoke, with clinking glasses! The mere thought of it is desecra- 
tion. A philosopher of far greater authority than Professer Muenster- 
berg, Edward Von Hartmann, has affirmed that ‘the civilization of the 
twentieth century threatens, in consequence of the drenching in drink, 
to sink again into barbarism and degeneracy.’” Europe is alcohol-sick 
nigh unto death: “Alcoholism,” he says, “is undoubtedly the most impor- 
tant and commonest form of poisoning,” and Dr. Stadelmann in the 1905 
report of the Friedrichshain Hospital, Berlin, continues, “Our people 
suffer more in health and economic power from Schnaps than from tuber- 
culosis, against which fight has been long successfully waged.” From 
the economic angle, he says: “Germany is a food importing country and 
therefore dependent on other nations. If it were a prohibition state it 
would be able to feed 13,633,355 persons more.” But there’s “Daybreak 
in Europe.” The anti-alcohol movement is gaining momentum. “The 
beginning of this movement is generally dated from the publication of 
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Professor von Bunge’s Die Alkoholfrage in 1886. . . . The movement 
touches all classes, from the Kaiser on the throne to the socialist in the 
back street. . . . - What strikes one most forcibly, perhaps, is the bitterly 
radical character of the new opinions. It is as if tens of thousands of 
Germans had suddenly awakened to the humiliation of their beer past 
and were determined to atone for it by the intensity of their present 
antagonism. . . . When the process of obtaining alcohol from sawdust 
by breaking up cellulose into grape sugar with sulphuric acid was hit 
upon by a Norwegian engineer, Mark Twain was reported to have 
exclaimed, ‘Now the Germans will start gnawing their chair-legs.’ The 
American humorist, however, has proved a bad prophet. Hundreds of 
thousands of Germans are to-day intent on limiting the sale of alcohol to 
the apothecary’s shop, with chloroform, arsenic, and belladonna.” Europe 
is educating from the bottom: “The movement seeks the anti-alcohol 
training of the child. The governments themselves are cooperating in 
this direction. Most thorough going of all are the Scandinavian states 
and preeminently Finland.” The universities are offering courses on 
the subject: “The University of Utrecht gives in its Winter Semester 
courses on ‘Criminality and Alcohol,’ ‘Alcohol as a Medicine,’ and ‘Ethics 
and Alcohol.” The University of Giessen has also given alcohological 
courses by professors in medicine, economics, and ethics, and similar be- 
ginnings are reported from the universities of Berlin, Bonn, Strassburg, 
Vienna, Tiibingen, Heidelberg, Wurzburg, Kiel, Helsingfors, Mumich, 
Prague, Basel, etc. The great industrials of Germany, too, are beginning 
in various ways to take up the fight against drink. All kinds of notables 
seem to be awakening to the importance of the war on race-poisoning. 
M. Cassimir Perier, former President of the French Republic, remarked 
in his capacity of president of the French National Congress against 
Alcoholism: ‘Whatever honor my country has paid me, my ambition has 
never been satisfied until now.’ When Garrick read before King George 
all eyes were wont to fasten on his Majesty to decide whether it was to 
be applause or not. The decorative section of American society would, 
perhaps, take up a less chilly attitude to the subject of temperance if it 
realized that this is becoming a matter of concern to patrician circles 
abroad.” The movement has reached the socialist circles and is permeat- 
ing them through and through. For many years the European Socialists 
were not friendly to the abstinence movement. “‘“The theory that 
alcoholism is caused solely by the capitalist system,’ says Vandervelde, 
‘is very seductive to those who love to conceal, under the appearance of 
an unbending theoretical consistency, the lenient regard which they have 
for the interests, prejudices, or vices of electors; but it has the defect 
that it cannot undergo a serious examination.’ At Mannheim, in 1906, 
Bebel, Marxist and Determinist, who earlier opposed the temperance 
movement among the socialists, declared that in view of the extent the 
movement had taken, it had become pressingly necessary to consider the 
subject. “The marked change which has taken place in the attitude of 
an important section of the Socialist party on this question is probably 
due, as much as to anything, to the scientific hygienic character of the 
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new anti-alcohol movement. It is no longer necessary to urge men to 
abandon a vice. The whole gravitation of self-interest is now on the 
side of temperance.’ Again: ‘Our task is,’ says the Socialist Der Abstinent 
of Vienna, ‘ever again to prove what a theft of proletarian power the 
cursed content of the beer glass is. And Dr. Victor Adler, the Austrian 
Socialist leader, says: ‘I know of no one in our ranks who has ever 
compromised us who was not brought thereto by alcohol. We have had 
no conflicts in the party, from Hauser to Simon Stark, in which alcohol 
has not played the decisive role.’” In view of the proportions which the 
socialist movement has assumed in Europe their attitude toward the 
temperance movement is tremendously important. Mr. Gordon gives more 
attention to this phase of the subject than to any other. He emphasizes 
the fact that socialists are falling into step. “Judge Otto Lang of Zurich, 
the leader of the Swiss socialists, says: ‘The revolutionary romanticism 
has been abandoned by us. The Herweghian knightly joy of dying 
early in the day is not ours. We must press forward from position to 
position in hard tough fight. . . . Here alcohol enters in. It makes the 
danger which lies latent in these circumstances acute. It overcomes 
the last opposition, robs the man of his last reflection, and closes the 
causal chain which binds poverty to crime.’” He.quotes Professor Van- 
dervelde: “We Socialists have reason to speak this way. An alcoholized 
people is incapable of Socialist organization. It is good for sterile rioting, 
for attempting coups de force, which an implacable repression directly 
crushes. It cannot organize, cannot march to the conquest of a better 
state.” “The Young Socialists are even stronger opponents of alcohol 
than the veterans of the party. Of their 180 leaders, gathered in the 
Congress of 1912, 137 were abstainers and 133 in anti-alcohol organizations.” 
This from Sweden: “The Swedish Socialist party is now definitely com- 
mitted to national prohibition, having made it a program point, in 1911, 
by a vote of 95 to 2.” Throughout the ranks of European socialists the 
“alcohol strike” (Boycott) is becoming a popular and effective method 
of carrying the war into the camp of the Bourgeoisie: “Bebel, Molken- 
buhr, Singer, Wengels, Pfannkuch—in fact, the whole party directorate 
signed the following statement: ‘In one place, German workmen, your 
opponents are vulnerable. There a blow can be given the exploiters, 
heavy and crushing, yet without danger to ourselves. That place is 
spirits, the most dangerous of the poisons of the people”” “Away with 
Spirits!” “Away with the Fusel of the Junkers!” “Out of the pennies 
of the drinkers the aristocrat gets his wealth. ... With every drop 
of brandy that goes down your throats you pay tribute to your worst 
enemy.” “Be apostles of the spirits boycott!” “German workers, if 
you will no longer be Junkers’ serfs, avoid Schnaps!” “On the eleventh 
of July, 1911, representatives of the Social Democratic Leagues of Ger- 
many, Austria, and Switzerland met in Dresden and, after an eleven-hour 
thorough and heated debate, agreed on a common program. This 
indicated as a final aim the prohibition by popular vote of the production 
and traffic in alcoholic drinks.” There is a chapter showing the effects 
of alcohol in the Continental armies and the relation of the anti-alcohol 
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movement to military organizations. Another chapter shows how the 
movement is taking hold of the European student: “An abstaining 
student, a few years ago, would have been a contradictio in adjecto. ‘It 
would,’ says Professor Weygandt, ‘have seemed as incompatible with 
student nature to take position against alcohol, as for a general to 
advocate the diminution of his army, or for a passionate hunter to propose 
prohibition of carrying firearms.’ Dr. Blocher speaks of fathers who have 
actually threatened to cut off their sons from their living if they con- 
tinued in abstinence societies. But already in 1909 sentiment had so far 
veered that 251 student corporations stood ready to admit abstinent 
students and 103 had abstainers in their membership, some even being 
officials.” But this book does not simply describe the anti-alcohol move- 
ment in Europe; it tells how it has been brought about. There have been 
two principal factors: the International Congresses Against Alcoholism 
have forced the subject into the attention of scholars and given the 
movement its leaders. As he says: “These constitute the core about 
which it has crystallized, the gauge which registers its rising steam 
pressure.” But the attention of the masses has been claimed by the 
“shop window” and “traveling anti-alcohol exhibitions.” These consist 
of charts, posters, diagrams, statistical tables, drawings, and other 
graphical illustrations showing the effects of alcohol upon society and 
the individual, morally, economically, educationally, every way. The 
practical suggestions about “how to do it” that are to be found in these 
chapters are invaluable to Epworth Leagues, Sunday school and other 
temperance committees and organizations. The closing chapter shows 
clearly that the prohibitionists of Europe realize what the remedy must be: 
there must be no half-way palliatives. There must be a “death sentence.” 
Note this conviction in a few striking sentences: “The remedies proposed 
for the mending of this social shame and its consequences are a sign 
of rudimentary acquaintance with the alcohol problem. Mr. Riis, for 
example, commends fighting the drink habit with cooking classes. This 
is what Pius Ninth’s war secretary, Mgr. de Merode, would have 
called ‘cleaning the pyramids with a tooth-brush.’... Then we have 
the ‘oenophiles’ who would drive back hard drinking with ‘light wines.’ 
But wine never weaned a single drinker from strong liquor. Drs. 
Ollivier and Boidard of the insane asylum for the department of Loir- 
et-Cher assert that ‘it is just the wine-growing regions of Loir-et-Cher 
which furnish the largest contingent of mental alcoholics.’ In 1907 the 
French Ministry of the Interior made inquiries as to the alcoholics 
interned in French asylums. It found that there were 1,537 whose mania 
was due to absinthe, but 1,755 who owed it to wine. . . . More tempt- 
ing is the theory that the social reform should be used to effect an 
alcohol reform, and yet it is one which will not stand too close examina- 
tion. ‘You will never solve the social question,’ insisted the Belgian 
Minister of Justice, Lejeune, ‘until you have vanquished alcoholism. 
Because of it all reforms are doomed -beforehand to sterility.” When 
a house is ablaze one does not stop to repair the plumbing... . It 
is therefore none too soon for anti-alcohol organizations to press national 
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prohibition to the front. To those who think this the delusion of impos 
sibilists we can only quote the fine saying of Lady Aberdeen, ‘The differ- 
ence between the difficult and the impossible is that the impossible takes 
a little longer time.’ And, truly, it may not take so long a time, either. 
It is only forty years since the crusade women were praying on the 
vile, sawdust-littered floors of Ohio saloons. God’s answer is coming to 
them from the Universities of Germany and Austria. Who would have 
thought it! But, after all, that’s God’s way.” 


Macmillan’s Annual. Edited by E. V. Lucas. 12mo, pp. 195. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Price, paper, 35 cents, net. [This paper-bound volume was sent out by Mac- 
millans last Christmas “‘with greetings and best wishes of the holiday season,” and is now 
sold at the low price named.} 

It is a gathered miscellany of twenty pieces, not for the most part 
of grave or serious things in prose and verse, but preponderantly of 
sparkling “airy nothings” and “trifies light as air,” by twenty authors 
whose names are more commanding than the contents of the book; sug- 
gesting to one reader a flitting of moths and fireflies across the meadows 
and in the thickets of literature; only now and then one of them stings 
like a bee. One is tempted to label the collection “Great Men at Play”; 
such men as Barrie and Dobson and Bennett and Galsworthy and Hewlett 
and Leacock and Walpole and Chalmers and the like. Barrie’s satirical 
story is of a schoolmaster nicknamed Old Hyphen, “because his name is 
double-barreled.” It is first remarked that many men, even some admir- 
able scholars, never succeed as teachers. These failures are here classified 
thus: “The heavy, slow, unready, ineffective man; 2, the absent-minded, 
easy-going, slovenly man; 3, the self-indulgent man; and 4, the fool”— 
which last class seems less definite than inclusive. To schoolmasters in 
general is given this hint (though advice is probably the last thing they 
will take): “They must keep their temper, avoiding outbursts of rage, 
and also refrain from a constantly militant attitude, impatience, sarcasm, 
and querulousness.” These, it is implied, are the average schoolmaster’s 
weaknesses; but “with common sense, good temper, industry, and a desire 
for self-improvement, any one can overcome the difficulties of the 
profession. The worst trouble is that so few of them show any desire 
for self-improvement.” (This parenthesis timidly inquires whether the 
above criticisms He not only against teachers but equally against a class 
the name of which rhymes with teachers.) One of the spiciest bits in 
this book is John Ruskin’s characteristic criticism of Browning’s poems. 
In 1855 Mrs. Browning sent Ruskin a copy of her husband’s volume, 
Men and Women, as a token of their joint regard. When a month had 
passed Ruskin wrote Robert Browning a letter which is called “a riot of 
candor,” concerning Browning’s poetry in general, using the poem “Popu- 
larity” as a horrible example. To us Ruskin’s criticism of that poem 
seems the stupidest, most obtuse, and most undiscerning thing he ever 
wrote, amazingly lacking in insight, imagination, and comprehension. He 
virtually implies as much when he confesses that the time he chose for 
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trying to read Browning was at night when his brain was weary with 
the day’s work. That is no condition for reading Browning. Naturally 
enough he found it difficult reading, hard to keep connection. His ex- 
perience would have been the same if he had tried to read his Bible in 
that fagged-out state. Here is part of his letter: “Dear Mr. Brownine: 
I know you have been wondering that I did not write; but I could not 
till now—and hardly can, now: not because I am busy, nor careless, but 
because I cannot at all make up my mind about these poems of yours; 
and, so far as my mind is made up, I am not sure whether it is in the 
least right. Of their power there can of course be no question—nor do 
you need to be told of it; for every one who has power of this kind, 
knows it—must know it. But as to the Presentation of the Power, I am 
in great doubt. Being hard worked at present, and not being able to give 
the cream of the day to poetry—when I take up these poems in the eve- 
ning I find them absolutely and literally a set of the most amazing conun- 
drums that ever were proposed to me. I try at them for say twenty 
minutes—in which time I make out about twenty lines; but not con- 
secutive lines, always having to miss two, for every one that I make out. 
I enjoy the twenty, each separately, very much, but the puzzlement about 
the intermediate ones increases in comfortlessness till I get a headache, 
and give in. Now that you may exactly understand the way I feel about 
them—lI will read, with you, one poem—as I read it to myself—with all 
my comments and questions. I open at random—‘Cleon’?—no—that’s 
not a fair example, being harder than most; ‘The Twins’?—no—I have 
made out that—(except the fifth stanza)—so it is not a fair example on 
the other side, being easier than most; ‘Popularity’?—yes, that touches 
the matter in hand.” Then Ruskin goes on and tears that poem to pieces, 
criticizing it line by line, verse by verse, in most inept and incompetent 
fashion. Then he adds: “Now, that is the way I read—as well as I can— 
poem after poem—picking up a little bit here and there and enjoying it— 
but wholly unable to put anything together. I can’t say I have really 
made out any of it yet, except the epistle from the Arabian physician, which 
I like immensely, and I am only a stanza or so out with one or two others 
—in ‘By the Fireside,’ for instance, I am only dead beat by the 41-43, and 
in ‘Fra Lippo’ I am only fast at the grated orris-root, which I looked 
for in the Encyclopedia and couldn’t find. Well, how far all this is as 
it should be, I really know not. There is a stuff and fancy in your work 
which assuredly is in no other living writer’s, and how far this purple 
of it must be within this terrible shell, and only to be fished for among 
threshing of foam and slippery rocks, I don’t know. There are truths and 
depths in it, far beyond anything I have read except Shakespeare—and 
truly, if you had just written Hamlet, I believe I should have written to 
you precisely this kind of letter—merely quoting your own Rosencrantz 
against you—‘I understand you not—my lord.’ I cannot write in enthu- 
siastic praise—because I look at you every day as a monkey does at a 
cocoa-nut—having great faith in the milk—hearing it rattle indeed— 
inside—but quite beside myself for the Fibres. Still less can I write in 
blame. When a man has real power, God only knows how he can bring 
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it out, or ought to bring it out. But, I would pray you—faithfully— 
heartily—to consider with yourself how far you can amend matters and 
make the real virtue of your work acceptable and profitable to more 
people. However, I have found some great things in you already, and I 
think you must be a wonderful mine, when I have real time and strength 
to set to work properly. That bit about the Bishop and St. Praxed—in 
the older poems—is very glorious. Rossetti showed it me. In fact, I 
oughtn’t to write to you yet at all; but such is my state of mind at present, 
and it may perhaps be well that you should know it—even though it may 
soon change to a more acceptant one—because it most certainly represents 
the feelings of a good many more—besides myself—who ought to admire 
you and learn from you, but can’t because you are so difficult. Well— 
there’s a specimen for you of my art of saying pleasant things to my 
friends. I have no time left now for any unpleasant ones—so I must just 
say good-bye and beg you to accept—with my dear Mrs. Browning—the 
assurance of my exceeding regard and respect. Ever most faithfully 
yours, J. Rusaxriy.” To this letter Browning made a good-natured and 
adequate reply. A friendly letter of a brighter sort was this piece of 
mischief from Woolner, the sculptor: “My pear Brownine: Did you see 
this in the Times of January 8th? ‘Marytesone.—An eccentric man 
named Robert Browning was charged with disorderly conduct. The officer 
said he saw him on the previous night surrounded by a number of people. 
He was on his knees howling like a dog, and scratching at the ground 
with his hands. He asked him to get up and go away. He refused to do 
so, when he was asked what he meant by such conduct, and his reply 
was that he was making the underground railway to Hammersmith, and 
had got to get it finished by morning. He was then locked up.’ Of course 
you are sorry to see that it has got about; but the affair is valuable as 
showing the extraordinary force of a poet’s imagination.” E. V. Lucas, 
the compiler of this Miscellany, contributes from his own writings a brief 
bit entitled The Choice: “A mother lost her soldier son. The news came 
to her in dispatches from the war. He had fallen fighting nobly at the 
head of his regiment. She was inconsolable. ‘Oh that I might see him 
again!’ she prayed. ‘If only for five minutes—but to see him!’ An angel 
answered her prayer. ‘For five minutes,’ the angel said. ‘Quick! quick!’ 
said the mother, her tears turned to momentary joy. ‘Yes,’ said the 
angel, ‘but think a little. He was a grown man. There are thirty years 
to choose from. How would you see him? The mother paused and 
wondered. ‘Would you see him,’ said the angel, ‘as a soldier dying 
heroically at his post? Would you see him as he left you to join the 
transport? Would you see him as you first saw him in his uniform? 
Would you see him again as on that day at school when he stepped to 
the platform to receive the highest honors a boy could have?’ ‘How did 
you know?” the mother asked, her eyes lighting. The angel smiled. 
‘Would you see him as a baby at your breast? Would you—’ ‘No,’ said 
the mother, ‘I would have him for five minutes as he was one day when 
he ran in from the garden to ask my forgiveness for being naughty. He 
was so small and so unhappy; and he was very hot and the tears were 
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making streaks down his face through the garden dirt. And he flew to 
my arms with such force that he hurt me.” These nearly two hundred 
pages close with John Drinkwater’s verses about “Mad Tom Tatter- 
man,” who is a gray old scavenger with the weight of eighty years upon 
his crumpled back, gleaning in frosty weather from the garbage flung 
out in sullen alleys. Being asked what he finds there, and if any money 
to put into his bag, the penniless old dreamer, whose dreams to him a 
kingdom are, and whose brain often dances with ecstasies which a million- 
acres and a thousand head of cattle could not give, answers that he finds 
seattered in the dirt along the gutter seeds that little ladies nursed 
by Babylonian streams; answers that, though folks call him mad—they 
who knew so much and are so neatly dressed—he knows wisdom and 
riches higher than theirs. “You and this and that man,” he says, 
“all of you are busy making things which could be done without just to 
put more money in your bag; and so your eyes grow dusty and the 
hinges of your limbs grow rusty, while, as for poor old Tom, though 
he puts no money in his bag, Christ walked the Sea of Galilee for mad 
Tom Tatterman, and when I go to sleep at last you may know that I 
have driven, through a million acres of broad heaven, flocks of thoughts 
and dreams far whiter than all the flocks that all your shepherds keep.” 


The Social Problem. A Constructive Analysis. By Caartes A. Etuwoop, Pa.D., Professor ot 
Sociology in the University of Missouri. 12mo, pp. xii, 255. New York: The Maemillan 
Company. Price, cloth, $1.25, net. 


e Gospel of Jesus and the Problems of Democracy. By Henry C. Vevper, Professor of Church 
History in Crozer Theological Seminary. 12mo, pp. ix, 410. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Price, cloth, $1.50, net. 


¢ Reconstruction of the Church. W2 th Regard to Its Message and Program. By Pavi Moore 

Srrayer. 12mo, pp. xii, 309. New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, cloth, $1.50, 

net. 

Tuese three books discuss the task which confronts the Christian 
Church in these days of unrest and distress. Dr. Ellwood introduces us 
to the social problem with unusual ability. He has a thorough under- 
standing of the situation and hence he places the emphasis where it 
rightly belongs. He has no sympathy with physical and purely biological 
theories of society; they are not only unscientific, but they also fail to 
recognize the spiritual and ideal elements which constitute society. The 
social problem is a problem of the relations of men to one another; and 
civilization is at bottom the creation and transmission of ideal values by 
which men regulate their conduct. It is therefore clear that the social 
perplexities and disc.rds which humiliate and stagger us have been caused 
by the insanity of selfishness. The social problem then depends for its 
solution upon the control of individual character; and as Dr. Ellwood 
shows in these chapters, wise social leadership alone can effectually deal 
with it. The eugenic solution is good, but it has severe limitations, be- 
cause it is not an easy matter to control marriage and sex relations in 
the interest of society. Furthermore, heredity and environment singly or 
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together are not sufficient explanations, because they do not satisfactorily 
reckon with the initiative and independence of personality. This subject 
is well considered in the chapter on “Physical and Biological Elements in 
the Social Problem.” This is followed by a searching analysis of the 
economic elements; here he makes an indictment against capitalism as it 
at present exists in Western civilization: it leads to the exploitation of 
labor, it results in an unjust distribution of wealth, and it fosters ma- 
terialistic standards of happiness and living. The most pressing need 
of the world is a new soul, that is, a new set of values, which will allow 
spiritual factors to play a greater part than ever before. There must be 
a revaluation of family life, and of government and law with a renaissance 
of the politics of patriotism; there must also be a revaluation of religion 
which has always proved the most powerful force working for social order, 
and which stimulates altruism in the mass of men. Dr. Ellwood does not 
fail to point out that Christianity, which is preeminently the religion 
of love and service, can solve the social problem, only as it becomes more 
humanized and socialized. The general principles which are discussed in 
this volume and which indicate the direction which our social thinking 
must take are considered by Dr. Vedder in detail and with special refer. 
ence to the teachings of Jesus. The spirit of his book is seen in his dedica- 
tion “To the millions who toil without hope that the thousands may enjoy 
without thought.” We are impressed by the intense social passion of the 
author and his enthusiasm of humanity. For this reason we regret that 
he sq frequently shows a bitter spirit in his eagerness to see the wrongs 
which afflict society speedily removed. He, however, submits the facts 
with lucidity and forcefulness. He levels many a blow at popular Chris- 
tianity whose ostentatious orthodoxy and large professions nevertheless 
scorn the real gospel of Jesus. He declares that this gospel on its practical 
side is brotherhood. “The content of this idea is large, but it cannot be 
supposed to mean less than these four things: equal rights for all, the 
supremacy of the common good, mutual dependence and service, and 
active good will to all.” It is true that the Christian Church has not done 
everything that is possible for the uplift of humanity, but Dr. Vedder 
gives the impression that it has hardly done anything. This is surely 
an inexcusable exaggeration from a professor of church history. The 
problems which confront the awakening church are described with fulness. 
They are the problems of social justice, of woman, of the child, of the 
slum, of vice, of crime, of disease, of poverty, of lawlessness. This is 
surely an alarming list, and to each of these subjects a chapter is devoted. 
We are surprised that the author does not take note of drink as being 
one of the fatal causes of many of the social distresses which he discusses 
so elaborately and for the removal of which he pleads with such passionate 
eloquence. His diagnosis of conditions in our midst hardly flatters the 
United States, but truth is greater than sentiment; and besides it is far 
better to have our friends and kindred point out our defects than to have 
foes and strangers do so. In spite of some omissions and severe criticisms, 
this book deserves careful study on the part of those who desire to make 
the mission of the church of increasing value to the world. Dr. Ellwood 
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rightly contends in his volume that the church ought to be the public 
conservator and propagator of ideal social values. How this can be done 
is discussed in its practical bearings by Mr. Strayer, who is a Presbyterian 
minister in Rochester, N. Y., and who reports in his volume some of the 
successful experiments in reconstructing the message and program of the 
church. It is one of the most satisfactory books on this difficult subject; 
what pleases us is the happy combination of spiritual vision and practical 
sense. He makes a reassuring declaration in the opening pages of the 
book which quickly wins the confidence of the reader in what he has 
written: “I have a resolute faith in the church. I am heartily enthusiastic 
over my calling, and believe that the Christian ministry offers the greatest 
opportunity for moral leadership in the world to-day. I am confident that 
the church can be so adapted to its new tasks as to fulfill its magnificent 
mission, and to be attractive to all real men and women who have a 
high purpose to serve and help. .. . The eternal spiritual message of the 
church needs to be reclothed to meet the demands of this new industrial 
age. ... The church must be Christianized by bringing the daily life and 
business practices of its members into line with the law of Christ.” Part I 
considers the factors of a revised message for the church of to-day. Part II 
deals with the church at the parting of the ways and it carefully 
emphasizes that one of the supreme functions of the church is to create 
the mystical or spiritual sense and to provide for its expression in wor- 
ship. Another function is to teach men how to make their whole life 
Christian, in correspondence with the teaching and life of Jesus. This 
is a wholesome interpretation, for those who are keen on the social 
message of the gospel are not always sufficiently careful to guard against 
the tendency to secularize Christianity. Part III is an intensely interest- 
ing and helpful section dealing with new and effective methods of com 
munity service. The book is a vital contribution to the consideration of 
the modern mission of the church and of the greatest value to ministers 
as well as the laity. 
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tion to World Betterment By Franx Kwnicut Sanvers, Ph.D., D.D. 8vo, pp. xiii+367. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. Price, cloth, net, $1.00. 

Ir is an encouraging sign that the subject of Bible study is receiving 
such serious attention and that the need for this study in public schools 
and colleges is recognized. The response to the need is seen in the recent 
appearance of many textbooks which offer help to Bible students. It 
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needs no lengthy argument to prove that the pastor is the leader of the 
religious education of his church, and that the Sunday school is the un- 
mistakable agency in the work of religious instruction, just as the Ep. 
worth League is the agency for religious practice and the church services 
the agency for religious worship. For these reasons we desire to in- 
troduce to the attention of our readers the above three books, which are 
of especial value for the purposes they have in view. Dr. James Denney 
well remarked that when we open the New Testament we find ourselves 
in the presence of a glowing religious life. Dr. Rall recognizes this fact 
throughout his very suggestive volume on New Testament History. He 
has finely succeeded in giving us a readable and an accurate account of 
the New Testament life and message. Ample justice is done to the many- 
sided life of the New Testament church, which drew its inspiraticn in- 
creasingly and continuously from Jesus Christ. “The great fact of Chris- 
tianity is Christ. It is not some doctrine about him, nor some institution 
developed by his followers. The great creative fact from which all else 
sprang is the life and spirit and teaching of Jesus.” After a clear and 
lucid portrayal of the world into which Christianity came, Dr. Rall ex- 
pounds the life and teaching of Jesus. He then takes up the faith and 
testimony of the Jerusalem Church. Next he gives a sympathetic inter- 
pretation of the place of Paul and his remarkable contribution to the 
progress of Christianity in the Roman Empire. The concluding section 
is devoted to the Later Church, and here we wish the author had given 
more attention to the writings of John, which are without doubt among 
the richest spiritually in the New Testament. The brief bibliography is 
far too brief, because it omits such important books as The Days of 
His Flesh, by David Smith, Jesus and the Gospel, by James Denney, 
Studies of Paul and His Gospel, by A. E. Garvie. The author has mastered 
the problems of New Testament study, and he gives positive and duly 
verified conclusions in this volume, which, if used, will give students 
a very satisfactory conception of the beginnings of Christianity. Pro- 
fessor Moulton was the great pioneer in the literary study of the Bible. 
There is no doubt that its religious value is increased by such a study. 
In The Bible as Literature, Drs. Wood and Grant accept the main line 
of scholarly biblical interpretation and deal with this notable mass of 
unique religious literature in its historical growth and show their ex- 
ceptional value to the cultivation of the religious life at its best. Their 
arrangement of the Old Testament material is out of the ordinary. They 
begin with the prophetic books and then take up the narrative portions 
of the Bible, and pass on to the books of poetry, wisdom, and apocalypse. 
Some characterizations of the books will give the point of view of the 
authors: “Deuteronomy is a prophetic sermon thrown into the form of 
a book of law.” “The Book of Job is the most artistic literary production 
of the Bible. It ranks among the great poems of the world—in fact 
many regard it as the greatest of the world’s poems.” “The Book of 
Psalms was the hymn book of the second temple.” “Hebrews is a great 
apologetic essay in the form of a general letter, upon the central im- 
portance of the Christian faith in the midst of more imposing because 
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more ritualistic and materialistic forms of worship, which are neverthe- 
less of inferior merit.” Here is a good description of the great apostle: 
“Paul was a breaker of new roads, an explorer, the first typical mission- 
ary of Christianity. He stirred up many difficult problems for which 
precedents were rarely to be had. He was often misunderstood; he was 
greatly hated as well as greatly loved. He was a positive personality and 
filled the spiritual atmosphere with electric currents of discussion. No 
church that he founded may have been able to grasp Paul’s ideas and 
their implications without further aid from the very original mind that 
had so greatly stimulated their religious and ethical zeal.” The New 
Testament section is of decided value. The chapter dealing with the 
synoptic problem is a very clear statement of the situation. There is also 
a very valuable chapter on the “Teachings of Jesus.” We do not hesitate 
to say that this is one of the best introductions to Bible study. It will 
certainly enable students to appreciate the worth of the Bible with greater 
intelligence. We regret that the authors did not add a few more volumes 
to their books for reference. No mention is made of The Bible: Its 
Origin, Its Significance, and Its Abiding Worth, by Professor Peake. 
Among commentaries The Expositor’s Greek Testament, edited by Sir 
W. Robertson Nicoll, should find a prominent place. On the problem of 
the Gospels, Oxford Studies of the Synoptic Problem, edited by Professor 
W. Sanday, should be consulted. Dr. Sanders has produced in his His- 
tory of the Hebrews a very compact volume. It covers the entire period 
from the early days down to the year 135 A. D. We might well call this 
a vade mecum for the study of Bible history. It is written in a clear and 
succinct style, without omitting the important elements in the wonderful 
history of Bible times. The student who follows this guide will become 
familiar with the whole Bible and with the Bible as a whole. 


A Guide to the Study of Church History. By W. J. McGuoru iy, Ph.D. (Berlin), D.D., Professor 
of Church History in the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky. London: 
Hodder & Stoughton; New York: George H. Doran Company, 1914. Pp. 359. Price, $1.50, 
net. 

Tu1s is the kind of a book known in Germany, but little known in 
English-speaking lands. Perhaps Loofs’s Grundlinien der Kirchenge- 
schichte in der Form von Dispositionen fiir seine Vorlesungen, Halle, 1901, 
might be taken as a model first, though Loofs is more schematic, or cata- 
logue-like, and therefore less interesting. The idea is to preface each 
section with a few reading references, and then give the briefest possible 
statement of the facts, to be filled in by the teacher in his lectures, or by 
the pupil in his reading. A quotation will suffice (p. 46). “2. Discipline. 
H. i. 341-7; K. i. 39:2; S. i. 114; A. i. (1). Persons were prepared for 
baptism by a period of instruction, usually two years, but it might be 
longer or shorter. These persons, called catechumens, were divided into 
three classes: (a) hearers, permitted to hear only Scripture lesson and ser- 
mon; (b) kneelers, permitted to take part in some of the prayers, but 
kneeling while congregation stood; (c) co-standers, who took part in 
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prayers standing, up to time of eucharistic service. (2) All sins committed 
prior to baptism were thought to be washed away in that ordinance. 
[Author is referring to second period.] (3) Sins committed after baptism 
were divided, from Tertullian on, into venial and mortal sins: (a) Veniai 
sins were forgiven on repentance by the imposition of the hands of the 
clergy. (b) Mortal sins (murder, apostasy, adultery, heresy, schism, etc.) 
led to excommunication and loss of eternal life. Many held that persons ex. 
communicated could never be restored to church fellowship; others al.- 
lowed one restoration; others still laxer. Long penance required by all 
parties, from one to fifteen or twenty years. At first details of discipline 
were left to local churches, but before end of period it was regulated, in 
part at least, by synods (Ancyra, 314). Four degrees of punishment: (a) 
weepers, not permitted to enter the church, (b) hearers, (c) kneelers, 
(d) co-standers, the last three corresponding to grades of catechumens. On 
conclusion of period of penitence the imposition of hands and kiss of 
peace readmitted to communion and the blessings of grace. This was 
only the church’s forgiveness, and did not insure divine forgiveness. The 
penitence was only an assurance of repentance, but Tertullian calls it 
‘satisfaction,’ and before long it began to be regarded as the means of 
regaining favor with God. All penitent sinners received the communion 
when dying (viaticum), even if they had not been restored to fellowship. 
Martyrdom, the ‘baptism of blood,’ was supposed to wash away all sins. 
Persons who had committed mortal sins were not admitted to the clergy 
even after penitence.” The author is fair and impartial. German scholars 
even would not object to his statement on baptism in apostolic age (p. 
22), though we really do not know what form of baptism was used then, 
or whether—as Wesley thought—different modes were used. As to second 
period, the author says: “Pouring allowed in lieu of baptism first c. 120 
A. D., where there was not sufficient water to immerse” (p. 40). This 
refers to recommendation of Didache, whose date is uncertain, say 80-125, 
probably 125, but we don’t know how long the custom had been in vogue. 
The Teaching gives only the formal permission or advice, but the pour- 
ing was regarded as full baptism, as the subject was not rebaptized. 
The author minimizes excessively when he says (p. 40) that infant bap- 
tism is “probably” in Tertullian and Origen. “We should smile.” In so 
sober a book could the learned author be joking in that “probably”? Stu- 
dents who use this admirable and reliable work should correct two or 
three errors in proof reading: p. 148, for Clerics read Clericis; p. 258, for 
Hobbs read Hobbes; p. 278, for Barkeley read Berkeley; p. 279, for 
Hoadley read Hoadly. The appendix of lists of popes, kings, and festivals 
is very valuable, even the new Pope of the summer of 1914, Benedict XV, 
being mentioned. 
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Social Christianity in the Orient. The Story of a Man, a Mission and a Movement. By Joun E. 
Crovers, D.D. Written down for him by his wife, Emma Rauschenbusch Clough, Ph.D. 
8vo, pp. xx, 409. New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, cloth, $1.50 net. 


The Evolution of a Missionary. A Biography of John Hyde De Forest, for thirty-seven years 
Missionary of the American Board in Japan. By Cuaruorre B. De Forest. Introduction 
by Professor Harlan P. Beach, D.D., F.R.G.8. 8vo, pp. 308. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Company. Price, cloth, $1.50 net. 


The Missionary Obligation in the Light of the Changes of Modern Thought. By Aurrep E. Garvie, 
D.D. 12mo, pp. ix+142. New York: Hodder & Stoughton. Price, cloth, 75 cents net. 
WHEN we are reading so much about the war it is well to turn aside 
and consider the work of the real empire builders of the race. They are 
found on the mission field. Their work is of so varied and intense a 
character, and they are so busy making history, that the work of writing 
history must perforce be left to others. Missionaries are among the 
broadest-minded and far-sighted men of the Christian church. We are 
confirmed in this opinion by the eager reading of these two biographies, 
which in a sense supplement each other. Dr. Clough devoted his long 
and arduous life to one of the outcaste tribes in India and became the 
beloved apostle of the Telugus; Dr. De Forest distinguished himself by 
apologetic and evangelistic preaching to the Japanese, and succeeded in 
giving them an open-minded interpretation of the gospel of redemption. 
The importance of Dr. Clough’s work is indicated in the following words: 
“Early in his career he recognized the importance of the social group; 
he left men in it and Christianized the group. Family cohesion and tribal 
characteristics were factors with which he reckoned. And when, with 
the gregarious instincts that dominate an Eastern tribe, they came over 
to Christianity in families, in villages, in crowds, he was not afraid of 
them; he had become an expert on their social organization, and could 
handle the crisis.” This volume is an invaluable contribution to the 
understanding of the mass movement toward Christianity which is one 
of the impressive phenomena on the mission field, where in a most literal 
sense a nation is born in a day. Another important missionary problem 
is solved by this volume; it is that the Christianization of the Orient 
must have Oriental features and be devoid of what is characteristically 
Occidental. “The Western forms of Christianity are not necessarily 
adapted to an Eastern community. There were years when I tried to 
lead the people toward Western organization; for I wanted them to 
grow into it. I even tried, since pressure was being brought to bear 
upon me from outside, to force it upon them. I was only partially suc- 
cessful. In so far as I could make use of the primitive self-administra- 
tion of the Indian village community, in so far did I succeed. 
The day will come when Western people will cease to expect the people 
of the East to adopt their customs and forms of thought along with their 
faith in Jesus.” Another quotation contains a volume in a nutshell: “I 
am glad as I look back, that my efforts were mostly in the direction of 
preaching Jesus in a way which appealed to the Oriental mind, and that 
I gave to church organization, according to Western ideas, a secondary 
place. It seems to me I was in line with the New Testament church, and 
that God was guiding and helping me.” Dr. Clough showed remarkable 
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facility in understanding the mind of the low-caste Madiga and in adapt ~ : 
ing the message of the gospel to the social, mental, moral, and religious 
needs of this primitive people. He was practicing social Christianity jg 
India long before such efforts were known in the home land. The work 
of famine relief was undertaken on a large scale and yet no “rice Chris. 
tians” were produced. The system of self-support and the large use of 
native agency in the spread of the gospel explain in part the remarkable 
triumphs of the evangel. He took charge of the Lone Star Mission ip 
1864, when it seemed as though it would have to be discontinued. When 
he laid down his burden in 1905 he had the joy of knowing that there 
were 100 missionaries, 60,000 members, and 200,000 adherents, not to 
speak of the many thousands who had died in the faith, after having 
witnessed a good confession. Truly, this is a heroic record and it deserves 
to be widely known throughout the Church. Dr. De Forest engaged in a 
different kind of work, but he was inspired by the same evangelistic 
purpose. Few men were privileged as he was to present so effectively 
such a complete and convincing exposition of the redemptive message 
of Christianity. He was one of the best types of the modern missionary 
who possesses outstanding piety, broad culture, and destructive thought. 
In a letter to Yale Seminary he appealed for recruits and added this sig- 
nificant sentence: “You each, if you want it, can have exclusive right to 
a parish of half a million; and you will have the supreme indifference of 
your entire parish till you win by your politeness and love and brain 
power your right to have your say.” He won out to such an eminent 
degree because he preached the gospel of living love and always empha- 
sized the note of sympathy. He found it necessary at the very outset 
to educate himself in the Japanese point of view that he might adapt 
his message to the Japanese ming. It is interesting to read how he 
preached on the Ten Commandments and produced very deep impressions, 
The sermons were published as tracts under such taking titles as “The 
Evils of Worshiping Dried Wood,” “Medicine for Thieves,” “The Funeral 
of the Seven Gods of Good Luck’’—the last being on the tenth command- 
ment, which, in abolishing the covetous spirit, will, it was argued, abolish 
also the gods whose worship springs from that spirit. The mediatorial 
and international functions of the missionary are well illustrated in this 
enlightening biography. Dr. De Forest rendered an important service by 
his progressive interpretations of Christianity, which were all the more 
acceptable because of the times of transition in Japan. He found that the 
principles of Biblical criticism helped him to separate the essential from 
the non-essential, the local and temporary from the universal and eternal. 
He thereby received a larger gospel. Such a testimony, coming as it 
does from one on the field, is worthy of careful consideration. This sub 
ject is discussed by Principal Garvie in five lectures. The volume is 
specially welcome because it not only expounds the task of Foreign Mis 
sions but also points out how modern scholarship furnishes more polished 
tools to the missionary who labors among the educated peop’es of Japan, 
India, and China, who are so fatally exposed to the anti-Christian 
materialism of Western writers. 
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